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LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


JOHN LOCKC9 an illustrious phUosppher^ wsis bom 163SI, 
at Wring^9 near Bri^tolf of a respectable family. He was edu-* 
cated at Westminster school^ and in 16^1 was elected to Christ- 
cbnrcb) Oi^ford^ where be took ref^ulariy hi$ degrees in arts. 

Already distinguidhed by his great proficiency in polite litera* 
4ui«9 he now applied himself to physic, but though he obtained 
some reputation a( Oxfordi he soon found his constitution inade-* 
^iiace to the fatigues of the professiou^^nd gladly accepted the of- 
£ce of secretary to sir William Swan, sent envoy to th^ elector of 
Brandenburg, 1j$04. Two years after, he became acquainted with 
lord A^ley, afterwards earl of Shaftesbury, and npt only by curing 
him of a dangerous abscess in the breast, bu^ by the intelligence 
^f his conversation, and the great powers of his mind, he deserved 
and obtained hi3 lasting friendship. At the recommendation of 
this Bobk patron he relinquished medicine for the study of politics^ 
and of civil and ficicjesiasticai history, and soon after employed 
himself in drawing up constitutions for the government of Caroli<^ 
na^ of which his friend, now .chancellor of the e^cchequer, and other 
lords, had obtained a grant from the crown. 

In 1673 on the elevation of Shaftesbury to the oQice of lord 
chancellor, I^cke was made his secretary of the presentations, but 
on the disgrace of his patron the next year he lost his appoint* 
ment, though he stiU continued secretary to the board of trade, 
where the earl was a commbsioner, and enjoyed it with an annex- 
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ed salary of 500/. per year till the dissolution of the commituon in 
1674. Soon after he went to Monti>ellier, for the benefit of hit 
health) as he was apprehensive of a consumptiye attack^ and here 
he devoted himself partly to medical pursuitsi and to the coroposir 
tion of his Essay on Human Understandings till in 1679 his patroUf 
raised to be president of the councilt recalled him home. Hb 
prospects of preferment were transitory ; the earl in six months 
was disgraced and imprisoned^ and in 1683 escaped for fear of be- 
ing prosecuted for high treason, to Holland) where Locke, equally 
faithful to him in adversity as in prosperity, followed him. Theret 
by his intercourse with some suspected person after the death of 
his patron, the exiled philosopher drew upon himself the resent- 
ment of the government ; he was not only removed froni his stu- 
dentship at Christ-church, which he had hitherto kepi; as an hon- 
orable literary retreat, but he was accused by the English envoy 
betbrethe States General, and his person claimed as guilty of 
treasonable correspondence in favor of Monmouth's invasion. 
Thus perseci^ted, Locke concealed himself for twelve months, de- 
voting his time to literary labors, and two years after, when he rer 
turned to England in consequei^ce of the revolution, he published 
his celebrated essay which had engaged him nine years in the 
composition. As he was considered a sufferer for political opin* 
ions he was rewarded with the place of commissioner of appeals, 
worth 300/. a year, and he was offered the honorable office of envoy 
to some foreign courts, but this he declined, ambitious only after 
that tranquillity and retirement, which he found in the friendly in- 
vitations of sir Francis and lady Masham at Oates. 

In 1695 he was prevailed upon to accept the place of coftimia- 
sioner of trade and plantations, for which he was so well qualified 
by information and knowledge, but this he resigned five years af- 
ter, on account of the delicate' state of his health, which did not 
permit him with safety to breaOie the air of the capitel. 

The latter part of life was usefully employed in the exertion of 
his talents on political subjects, and also in reading and comment- 
ing with all the seal an4 humility of a^ true christian on the holy 
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Life of the Author. V 

scriptUKs. With nothings to disturb the serenity of his mindy he 
found himself happy in the retirement which he had chosen, and 
in the society of lady Masham, a woman of superior virtue, of 
great information, and of contemplative habits of mind, whose son 
had the happiness to be educated and improved under the eye and 
in the principles of her illustrious friend. Thus situated in the 
hospitable mansion of Oates, as if in his own houfite, he saw the 
gradual approach of death with calmness and resignation. Seeing 
his legs swell, he became sensible that dissolution was hot distant, 
and after receiving the sacrament with fervor and piety, he told 
his sorrowing friend, lady Masham, that he had lived long enough, 
that he thanked God for having passed his days so happily, and 
that life appeared to him mere vanity. He expired with little 
padn, ^8th October, 1704, in his ^Sd year, and was buried in the 
church at Oates, where a decent monument, with an inscription 
written by himself, marks the spot 

His works are, besides the Essay in 2 vols. 8vo.-»Letters on 
Toleration, 4tOv— iTrentbe on Civil Government, 8vo.— Thoughts 
concerning Education, 12mo.-— Considerations on lowering the In- 
terest, and raising the Value of Money— iReasonableness of Chris- 
tianity, 8vo.— Posthumous works, &c.— Paraphrase on St. Paul's 
Epistles, 4to. — ^Letters, &c. all which have l3een edited together, 
3 vols, folio and 9 vols. 8vo. 

On the character of this great and good man little need be said. 
The virtues and the charities <^ human nature he possessed in the 
highest degree, and as a philosopher, a christian, a politician, and 
a man, he claims the first rank in the admiration and in the hom- 
age of posterity. With judicious t?iste and becoming simplicity, 
queen Caroline erected in her pavilion at Richmond, his bust with 
those of Bacon, Newton, and Clarke, as the lour principal philoso- 
phers 6f which England may boast with real pride and satisfactipn 
lvhen she enumerates h^r departed heroe$. 

L€mfiriere*9 Univ. Biog. 
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TO TUB BIGHT HOMORABU 

THOMAS, 

BAEL OF PEMBROKE AND MONTOOMERT, 

Baron Herbert, of Cardiff, Lord Ross, of Kendal, Par, Fhz- 
hugh, Marmion, St. Quintin, and Shurland ; Lord President of 
His Majesty's most honorable privy council, and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County of Wilts, and of South Wales. 

My Lord, 

THIS trettiSe, which is ^gtown up >iid«r your lojrdibip's eyf , and h9$ 
ventured into the world by your order, does now, by ft natural kind of right, 
come to your lordfhip for that proteiton, which you feveral years £nce promp 
tfed it* U is not that I think any name, how s^eat foerer, £et at the beginning 
of a book, will be able to cover the faults that are to be found in it. Things * 
In print muft ftand and fall by their own worth, or the reader's fanqr. Bnt 
there bdng nothing more to be defired for truth, than a fair, unprejudiced 
bearing, noisody is more likely to procure n|e that, than your lonUhip, who 
are allowed to have got Co intimate an acquaintance with her, ip. her ^ore re^ 
tired recefles. Your lordOiip is known to have fo far advanced your ^cnla^ 
tions in the moiik abftraA and general knowledge of things, beyond the ordifir 
«ry reach, or common methods, that your allowance and approbajtion of the doo 
fign of this treatiie, will at leaft pre(isrve it from being condemned without 
reading; and wtU prevail to have thofe parts a little weighed^ which might 
otherwife, perhaps, be thought to deCerve no confideration, £or being foptiewhat 
out of the common road. The io^utation of novelty is a terrible charge ap 
mongft thofe who judge of men's heads, as they do of their perukes, by the 
faihion ; and can allow none to be right, but the received do<ftrines. Truth 
icarce ever yet carried it by vote any where at its firft appearance : new opin- 
ions are always fu^etSted, and ulually oppofed, without any other reafon, but 
becaufe they are not already common. But truth, like gold, is not the lefs fo 
for being newly brought out of the mine. It is trial and examination muft 
give it price, and not any antique faihion : and though it be not yet current 
by the public ftarap ; yet it may, for. all that, be as old as nature, and is cer* 
tainly not the left genuine. Your lordihip can give great gnd cooviaeing in^ 
fiances of this, whenever you pleafe to oblige the public with fome of thofe 
large and comprehenfive difcoveries you have made of truths hitherto unknown, 
unlefs to fome few, from whom yoUr lordfhip has been pleafed not wholly to 
conceal them. This alone were a fufficient reafon, were there no other, why 
I ihould dedicate this Eflay to your lordfhip ; and its having fome little cor* 
refpondence with ibme par(s of that nobler and vaft fyftem of the fci^nces you^ 
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lordihip hat made fo new, exad:, and inftnioiTe a draught of, I think it ^juuf 
enough, if your lordihip permit me to boaft, thsi^ here and there I have fallea 
into iom% thoughu not wholly different from yourt. If your lordihip think 
fit, that, by your encouragement, this flurald appear ii^ the world, I hope it may 
be a reafon, fome time or other, to lead your lordihip^ farther; and you will 
allow me to fay, that you here g^ve the world an earneil of fomething, that, if 
they can bear with this, will be truly worth their ezpedUtion. This, my lord, 
ihows what a prefent I here make to your lordihip; juft fuch as the poor man 
does to his rich and great neighbor, by whom the baiket of flowers, or fruity 
is not ill taken, though he has more plenty of his own growth, and in muck 
greater perfe^ion. Worthlefs things receive a value, when they are made the 
offering* of refpe<Si, efteem, and gratitude : thefe you have given me fo migh* 
ty and peculiar reafons to have, in the higheil degree, for your lordihip, that 
if they can add a price to what they go along with, proportionable to their 
own greatnefs, I can with confidence brag, I here make yotir lordihip the rich* 
tH prefent you ever received. This I am fure, I am under the greateil ob* 
ligationB to feek all occaJlons to acknowledge a long train of favors 1 have re* 
ceived from your lordihip : favors, though great and important in themfelves, 
yet made much more fo by the forwardneis, concern, and ktndnefs, and other 
•bilging circumftances, that never failed to accompany them. To all' this, you 
are pleafed to add that which gives yet more weight and reliih to all the' reil : 
you vouchfafe to continue me in fome degrees of your elleem, and allow me a 
place in your good thoughts : I had almoft iaid friendihip. This, my lord, your 
words and a<5hons fo conftantly fhow on all occafioos, even to others when I 
am abfent, that it is not vanity in me to mention what every body knows : but 
it would be want of good manners, not to acknowledge what fo many' are vrit- 
nefles of, and every day tell me, I am indebted to your lordihip fbr. I wiih 
they could as eaiily affiil my gratitude, as they convince me of the great and 
growing engagements it has to yoiir lordihip. This I am fure, I ihould write 
of the underitanding without having any, if I were not extremely fenfible of 
them, and did not lay hold on this opportunity to tttCiff to the worlds how 
much I am obfiged to be, and how much 1 am. 

My Loan, 
Your Lordihip'a 

moil humble, and 
moil Obedient Servant, 

"Xk^TeS^'J TOHNtOCK. 
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EPISTLE TO THE READER. 


READER, 

I 

1 HERE put into thy hands what has been 
the diversion of some of my idle and heavy hours : if 
it has the good luck to prove so of any of thine, and 
thou hast but half so much pleasure, in reading, as I had 
in vmting it, thou wilt as little think thy money, as I 
do my pains, ill bestowed. Mistake not this, for a 
commendation of my work ; nor conclude, because I 
was pleased with the doing of it, that therefore I am 
fondly taken with it now it is done. He that hawks at 
larks and sparrows, has no less sport, though a niuch 
less considerable quarry, than he that flies at nobler 
game ; and he is little acquainted with the subject of 
this treatise, the UNDERSTANDING, who does not 
know that as it is the most elevated faculty of the soul, 
so it is employed with a greater and more constant de- 
light than any of the other. Its searches after truth are 
a sort of hawking and hunting, wherein the very pur- 
suit makes a great part of the pleasure. Every step the 
mind takes in its progress towards knowledge makes 
some discovery, which is not only new, but the best 
too, for the time at least. 

For the understanding, like the eye, judging of ob- 
jects only by its own sight, cannot but be pleased with 
what it discovers, having less regret for what has escap- 
ed it, because it is unknown. Thus he who has raised 
himself above the alms-basket, and not content to live 
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lazily on scraps of begged opinions, sets his own thoughts 
on work to find and follow truth, will (whatever he lights 
on) not miss the hunter's satisfaction ; every moment of 
his pursuit will reward his pains with some delight, and 
he will have reason to think his time not ill spent, even 
when he cannot much boast of any acquisition. 

This, reader, is the entertainment of those who let 
loose their own thoughts, and follow them in writing ; 
which thou oughtest not to envy them, since they afford 
thee an opportunity of the like diversion, if thou wilt 
make use of thy own thoughts in reading. It is to them, 
if they are thy own that I refer myself : but if they are 
taken upon trust from others, it is no great matter what 
they are ; they not following truth, but some meaner 
considerations : and it is not worth while to be concern- 
ed, what he says or thinks, who says or thinks only as 
he is directed by another. If thou ' judgest for thyself, 
I know thou wilt judge candidly ; and then I shall not 
be harmed or offended, whatever be thy censure. For 
though it be certain, that there is nothing in this treatise, 
of the truth whereof I am not fully persuaded ; yet I 
consider myself as liable to mistakes, as I can think thee, 
and know, that this book must stand or fall with ihee, 
not by any opinion I have of it, but thy own. If thou 
findest little in it new or instructive to thee, thou art not 
to blame me for it. It was not meant for those that had 
already mastered this subject, and made a thorough ac- 
quaintance with their own understandings ; but for my 
own information, and the satisfaction of a few friends, 
who acknowledged themselves not to have sufficiently 
considered it. Were it fit to trouble thee with the his- 
tory of this Essay, I should tell thee, that five or six 
friends meeting in my chamber, and discoursing on a 
subject very remote from this, found themselves quickly 
at a stand, by the difficulties that arose on every side. 
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Aft£r we had awhile puzzled ourselves without com* 
iug any nearer a resolution of those doubts which per- 
jplexed us, it came into my thoughts that we took a 
wrong course k and that before we set ourselves upon 
inquiries of that nature, it was necessary to examine our 
own abilities, and see what objects our understandings 
were, or were not fitted to deal with. , This I proposed 
to the company, who all readily assented a and thereup- 
CO it was agreed that this should be our first inquiry. 
Some hasty and undigested thoughts, oa a subject I had 
never before considered, M^iich I set down against OAsr 
next meeting, gave the first entrance into this discourse ; 
which having been thus begun by chance, was continu- 
ed by entreaty ; written by incphereiU parcels ; and, 
alter long intervals of neglect^ resumed s^ain, as my 
humor or occasions permitted ; and at last, in a retire- 
ment, where an attendance on my health gave me leis- 
ure, it was brought into that order thou now seest iu 

This discontinued way of writing may have occasion- 
ed> besides others, two contrary faults, viz. That too 
little and too much may be said in it. If thou findest 
any thing wanting, I shall be glad, that what I have writ 
gives diee any desire that I should have gone farther ; if 
it seems too much to thee, thou must blame the subject ; 
for when I first put pen to paper, I thought all I should 
have to say on this matter, would have been contained 
in one sheet of paper ; but tlie farther I went, the larger 
prospect I had ; new discoveries led me still on, and so 
it grew insensibly to the bulk it now appears in. I will 
not deny, but possibly it might be reduced to a narrow- 
er compass than it is ; and that some part of it might be 
contracted ; the way it has been writ in, by catches, and 
many long intervals of interruption, being apt to cause 
some repetitions* But, to confess the truth, I am npw 
Wo lazy, or too busy, to make it shorter* 
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I am not ignorant how little I herein consult my own 
reputation, when I knowingly let it go with a fault, so 
apt to cUsgust the most judicious, who are always Uie 
nicest readers. But they who know sloth is apt to con- 
tent itself with any excuse, will pardon me if mine hds 
prevailed on me, where, I think, I have a very good one*' 
I will not therefore allege in my defence, tlutt the same 
notion, having different respects, may be convenient or 
necessary to prove or illustrate several parts of the same 
discourse ; and that so it has happened In many parts of 
this ; but waving that, T shall frankly avow, that I have 
sometimes dwelt long upon the same argument, and ex-^ 
pressed it different ways, with a quite diflferent design. 
I pretend not to publish this Essay for the information of 
men of large thoughts and quick apprehensions ; to such 
masters of knowledge, I profess myself a scholar, and 
therefore warn them before-hand not to expect any thing 
here, but what, being spun out ofmy own coarse thoughts, 
fe fitted to men of my own size ; to whom, perhaps, i% 
will not be unacceptable, that I have taken some pains 
to malqe plain and familiar to their thoughts some truths, 
which established prejudice, or the abstractedness of the 
ideas. themselves, might render difficult. Some objects 
had need be turned on every side ; and when the notion 
iis new, as I confess some of these are to me, or out of 
the ordinary road, as I suspect they will appear to others'; 
it is not one simple yit^ of it, that will gain it admit- 
tance into every understanding, or fix it there with a 
clear and lasting impression. There are few, I believe, 
who have not observed in themselves or others, that what 
in one way of proposing was very obscure, another way 
of expressing it has made very clear and intelligible : 
though afterward the mind found little difference in the 
phrases, and wondered why one failed to be understood 
more than the othen But every thing does not hit alike 
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upon ettry man's hnagination. We have our undo*- 
atandmgs no less difierent than our pal^es ; and he that 
thinks the same truth shall be equatty relished by every 
one ki the same dress, may as wdl hope to feast every 
one with the same sort of cookery : the meat may be the 
same, and the nourishment good, yet every one not be* 
able to receive it with that seasoning ; and it must be 
dresi^ another way, if you will have it go down with 
some, even of strong constitutions* The truth is, those 
who advised me to puUUh it, advised me, for this rea- 
son, to publish it as it- is : and since I have been brought 
to kt it go abroad, I desire it should be understood^ by 
whoever gives himself Ae pains to read it* I have so 
little auction to be in print, that if I were not flattered 
this Essay might be of some use to others, as I think it 
has been to me, I should have confined it to the view 
of some friends^ who gave Uie first occasion to it. My 
appesffing therefore m {»rint, being on purpose to be as 
useful as I may, I diink it necessary to make what I 
have to say, as easy and intelligible to all sorts of read* 
ars, as I can* And I had much rather the specukttive 
and quick^sighted should co^^)lain of my being in some 
parts tedious, than that any one, not acoistomed to ab* 
stract speculations, or prepossessed with different no- 
tions, should mistake, or not comprehend my meanings 
It will pos^bly be censured as a great piece of vanity 
or insolence in me, to pretend to instruct this our know* 
'v^% dg^ l i^ amounting to little less, when I own, that I 
puUish this Elssay with hopes it may be useful to others. 
But if it may be permitted to speak freely of those, who, 
widi a feigned modesty, condemn as useless, what thqr 
themselves write, methinks it savours much more of van« 
ity or insolence, to publish a book for any other end ; 
and he fiiils very much of that respect he owes the pub- 
lic, who prims, and consequently expects men should 
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read that, wherein he intends aot they should meirt with 
^y thing of use to themselves or others : and should 
nothing else be found allowable in this treatise, yet my 
design will not cease to be so ; and the goodness of my 
intention ought to be some excuse for the worthiessness 
of my present. It is that chiefly which secures me from 
the fear of censure, which I expect not to escape more 
than better writers. Men's principles, notions, and rel« 
i^s are so different, that it is hard to find a book wbicb 
pleases or displeases all men. I acknowledge the age. we 
Uye in is not the least knowing, and therefore not the 
mo^ easy to be satisfied. If I have not the good luck to 
please, yet nobody ought to be offended with me» I 
plainly tell all my readers, except half a dozen, this trea* 
tise , was nc^ at first intended for them i and tberefi:)re 
tiiey need not be at the trouble to be of that number. 
But yet if any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, 
he may do it securely : for I shall find some better way 
of spending my time, than in such kind of conversation* 
I shall always have the satis&ction to have aimed sincere* 
ly ,at truth and use&lness, though in one of the meanei^ 
ways. The commonwealth of learning is not at this 
time without master-builders, whose mighty designs, in 
advancing the sciences, will leave lasting monuments to 
the admiration of posterity : but every one must not hope 
to be a Boyle or a Sydenham ; and in an age that produces 
such masters, as the great Huygenius, and the incom- 
parable Mr. Newton, with some others of that strain ; it 
is ambition enough to be employed as an under-labourer 
in clearing the ground a little, and removing some of the 
rubbish that lies in the way to knowledge ; which cer* 
tainly had been very much more advanced in the world, if 
the endeavours of ingenious and industrious men had not 
been much cumbered with the learned, but frivolous use 
pf uncouth, affected, or unintellijgible terms, introduct^d 
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into the scietic^s, and there made an art of, to that de- 
gree^ that philosophy, which is nothing but the true 
knowledge of things, was thought unfit, or iincapable to 
be brought into well-bred company, and polite conversa- 
tion. Vague and insignificant forms of sj^ech, and a- 
buse of language, have so long passed for mysteries of 
science ; and hard and misapplied words, with little or no 
meaning, have, by prescription, such a right to be mis- 
taken for deep learning, and height of speculation, that 
it will not be easy to persuade, either those who speak 
or those who hear them, that they m^ but the covers of 
ignorance, and hinderance of true knowledge* To break 
in upon the sanctuary of vanity and ignorance, will be, I 
suppose, some service to human liinderstanding : though 
so few are apt to think they deceive or are deceived in 
the use of words ; or that the language of the sect they 
are of, has any faults in it, which ought to be examined 
or corrected ; that I hope I shall be pardoned, if I have 
in the third book dwelt long on this subject, and en- 
deavoured to make it so plain, that neither the inveter- 
ateness of the mischief, nor the prevalence of the fisish- 
ion, shall be any excuse for those, who will not take 
care about the meaning of their oym words, and will not 
suffer the significancy of their expressions to be inquir- 
ed into. 

I have been told, that a short epitome of this treatise, 
which was printed 1688, was by some condemned with- 
out reading, because innate ideas were denied in it ; 
they too hastily concluding, that if innate ideas were not 
supposed, there would be little left, either of the notion 
or proof of spirits. If any one take the like o&nce at 
the entrance of this treatise, I shall desire him to read it 
through ; and then I hope he will be convinced, that 
the taking away false foundations, is not to the preju- 
dice, but advantage of truth ; which is never injured or 
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endangered so much, a& when mixed with, ot built cm 
felsehood. In the second edition, I added as foliowedi : 

The bookseller will not for^ve me, if I say nothing 
of this second edition, which he has pr(»nised, by the 
-ccMTectness of it, shall make. amends for the many fauks 
committed in the former. He desires too, that it should 
be known, that it has one whole new chapter concerning 
Identity J and many additions and amendments in other 
places. These, I must inform my reader, are not all 
new matter, but most of them either farther confirma* 
.tions of what I had said, or explications, to prevent oth- 
ers being mistaken in the sense of what was formerly 
printed, and not any variation in me from it ; I must only 
except the alterations I have made in book IL chap. 21. 

What I had there writ concerning kberty and the vnliy 
I thought deserved as accurate a view, as I was capable 
of; those subjects having, in all ages exercised the learn- 
ed part of the worid, with questions and difficulties, that 
'have not a little perplexed morality and divinity ; those 
parts of knowledge, that men are most concerned to be 
de^ in. Upon a closer inspection into the working of 
men's minds, and a stricter examination of those motives 
and views they are turned by, I have found reason some- 
what to alter the thoughts I formerly had concerning 
that which gives the last determination to the will in all 
voluntary actions. This I (^nnot forbear to acknowl- 
edge to the world, with as much freedom and readi- 
ness, as I sjit first published what then seemed to me to 
:be right, thinking myself more concerned to quit and 
renounce any opinion of my own, than bppose that of 
another, when truth appears against it. For it is trnth 
alone I seek, and that will always be welcome to me, 
when or from whence soever it comes. 

But what forwardness soever I have to resign any o- 
• pinion I have, or to recede from any thing I have writ, 
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upon the first evidence of any error in it \ yet this I must 
own, tl^ I have not had the good luck to receive any 
Mght from those exceptions I have met with in print 
against any part dT my b€X>k ; nor have, from any thing 
that has been nrged agsdnsi it, found reason to s^ter my 
sense, in any of the points which have b^n questioned* 
Whetlter the subject I have in hand requires often mc^-e 
bought and attention, than cursory readers, at least 
such as are prepossessed, are willing to aHow : or wheth* 
er any obscurity in my enpressions casts a cloud over 
it, and these notions are made difficult to others' appre-^ 
hensions in my way of treating them : so it is, that my 
meaning, I find, is often mistaken, and I have not the 
good luck to he every where rightly understood. There 
are so many instances of this, that I think it justice to 
my reader and myself, to c<MEiclude, that either my book 
is plainly enough written to be rightly understood by 
those who peruse it with that attention and indifferency^ 
which every one, wlio will give himself the p&ins to readi 
ought to emplc^ in reading; or else, that I have writ 
ioiine so obscurely, that it is vain to go about to mend 
it. Which ever of these be the truth, it is myself only 
am aifected thereby, and therefore I shall be far from 
troubling my reader with what I think might be said, 
in answer to those several objections I have met with, 
to passages here and there of my book : since I per- 
suade myself, that he who thinks them of moment e- 
nou^ to be concerned whether they are true or false, 
will be able to see, that what' is said is either not weU 
founded, or else not contrary to my doctrine, when I 
and my opposer come both to be well understood. 

If any, careful that none of their good thoughts 
should be lost, have published their censures of my Es- 
say, with this honor done to it, that they will not sufer it 
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to be an Essay ; I leave it to the public to value the ob- 
ligation they have to their critical pens, and shall not 
waste my reader's time in so idle or ill-natured an em- 
ployment of mine, as to lessen the satisfacticm any one 
has in himself, or gives to others, in so hasty a confuta* 
tion of what I have written* 

The booksellers preparing for the fourth editioti of 
my Essay, gave me notice of it, that I might, if I had 
leisure, make any additions or alterations I should think 
fit. Whereupon I thought it convenient to advertise 
the reader, that besides several corrections I had made 
here and there, there was, one alteration which it was 
necessary to mention, because it ran through the whole 
booky and is of consequence to be rightly understood. 
What I thereupon said was this : 

Clear and distinct ideas are terms, which, though famil- 
iar and frequent in men's mouths, I have reason to 
think every one, who uses, does not perfectly under- 
stand. And possibly it is but here and there one, who 
gives himself the trouble to consider them so far as to 
know what he himself or others precisely mean by them : 
I have therefore in most places chose to put determinate or 
determined, instead of clear and distinct ^ as more likely to 
direct men's thoughts to my meaning in this matter. By 
those denominations, I mean some object in the niind, 
and consequently determined, i. e. such as it is there seen 
and perceived to be. This, I think, may fitly be called a 
determinate or determined idea , when such as it is at any 
-time objectively in the mind, and so determined thcrCy it 
is annexed, and without variation determined to a name 
or articulate sound, which is to be steadily the sign of 
that very same object of the mind, or determinate idea. 

To explain this a little more particularly. By deter- 
minate^ when applied to a simple idea^ I mean that simple 
appearance which the mind has in its view, pr perceives 
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ifn itself, when that idea is said to be in it : by determined^ 
when applied to a complex idea^ I mean such an one ad 
consists of a determinate number of certain simple or less 
complex ideas^ joined in such a pr<iportion and situation, 
as the mind has before its view, and sees in itself, when 
that idea is present in it, or should be present in it, when 
a man gives a name to it : I say should be ; because it is 
not every one, not perhaps any one, who is so careful of 
his language, as to use no word, till he viewi in his mind 
the precise determined idea^ which he resolves to make 
it the sign of. The want of this is the cause of no small 
obscurity and conf u sion in men'athoughts and discourses. 

I know there are not words enougrh in any language, 
to answer all the variety of ideas that enter into men^s | 
discourses and reasonings. But this hinders not, but 
that when any one uses any term, he may have in his 
inind a determined idea^ which he makes it the sign of, 
and t:o which he should keep it steadily annexed, during y 
that present discourse. Where he does not or cannot do i 
this, he in vain pretends to clear or distinct ideas : it is 
plain his are not so ; and therefore there can be expect- 
ed nothing but obscurity and confusion, where such 
terms are made use of, which have not such a precise 
determination. 

Upon this ground I have thought determined ideas a 
way of speaking less liable to mistakes, than e*A?(7r and gK^- 
tinct : and where men have got such determined ideas of 
all that they reason, inquire, or argue about, they will 
find a great part of their doubts and disputes at an end. 
The greatest part of the questions and controversies that 
perplex mankind, depending on the doubtful and un- 
certain use of words, or (which is the same) indetermin* 
ed ideas J which they are made to stand for ; I have made 
choice of these terms to signify, 1. Some immediate ob- 
ject of the mind, which it perceives and has before it. 
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distinct from the sound it uses «s a sign of it. 2. That 
this idea thus determined^ i. e. which the mind has in it- 
self, and knows, and sees there, be determined without 
imy change to that name, and that name determined to 
that precise idea. If men had such determined ideas in 
their inquiries and discourses, they would both discern 
how fitf their own mquiries and discourses went, and 
avoid the greatest part of the dilutes and. i;n^nglings 
they have with others. 

Be^des this, the bodkseUer will tbifdc it necessary I 
should advertise the reader, that there is an addition oS 
two chapters wholly new ; the one of The association qf 
Ideasj the other of Enthusiasm. These, with some oth- 
er larger additions, never before printed, he has cngag* 
ed to print by themselves, after the sanie manner, and 
for the same purpose, as was don^ when this Essay had 
tlie second impression* 

In the sixth edition, there is very little added or al« 
tered; the greatest part of what is new, is contained in 
the 21st chapter of the second book, which any one, if 
he thinks it worth while, may, with a very little labour, 
transcribe into the margin of the former edition. 
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not to neceffary. 

12 Liberty what. 

13 Necemty what. 

14-20 Liberty belongs not to the wil^ 

21 But to the agent or man. 

22-24 In refpect of willing, a man is 

not free. 
%5i 26, 27 The will determmed by 

fomething without it. 

28 Volition what 

29 What determines the will 

90 Will and defire mull not be cQn* 
founded. 
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31 Unaafioefe Jdw m inei Ae wfll. 

59 Define if uneafinefs. 

33 Thetmeifintefiiofdcfiredetenliints 
the will 

34 This the fpring of action. 

35 The greateft pofitlve good deter- 
mtniet nm the will, but uneafinelt. 

36 Becaufe the removal of uncafineCi 
is the firft ftep to happineft. 

37 Becaufe uneafioelii ^one is prefent. 
98 JSecaofe all who allow the joys of 

heaven pof&ble, purfue them not. 
But a great uneafineft is never neg- 
lected. 

39 Defire accompanies all uneafineb. 

40 Themoftpreffinguneafineft natur- 
ally determines the wilL 

41 All defire happineft. 
49 Happine& what. 

43 What good is defired,what not. 

44 Why the greateft good is not al- 
ways defired. 

45 Why not bdng defired. It moves 
not the will. 

46 Due confideratlon raifes defire 

47 The power to iol{>eild the profe- 
cution of any "defire, makes way 
for coniideratiom 

48 To be determined by our own 
judgement, is no reftraint to liber- 
ty- 

49 The freeft agents are fo determin- 
ed. 

50 A conQa&tdeterminiKtionto apitr- 
fuit of happio^, no abridgement 
of liberty. 

5 1 The necelfity of purfuing .true hsp- 
pineis, the foundation of all liberty. 

52 The reafon of it. 

53 Government of our pafiions, the 
right, improvement of Hbertv. 

54, si How men come to pur^ dif- 
ferent courfes. 

$6 How men co^e to choofe ill. 

57 Firft, From boidily pains. Secott<Hy, 
From wroni: defires arifingfrom 
wrong judgement. 

58,59 Our judgement of prefent good 
or evil, always right. 

60 From 4 wrong jndgemcnt of what 
makes a neoefl*ary part of their 
happineis. 

61, 62 A more particular account of 

wrong judgeoents* 
63 In comparing prefent and fiitnre. 
64, 65 Caufes of this. 

66 in confidedag confeqaences of ac- 
tions. 

67 Caufes of this. 


68 Wrong jn^^eftt^ what iaaecef- 
fary to our faippinefe. 

69 We can change the agreeablciieA 
or diiagrteablenels in thuB^ 

70, 71, 72, 73 Preference of vice to 
virtue, amanifeft wroqg JQdgMfeeHt. 

CHAP. XXIL 
Ofwmnedwudii. 
SSCT. 

1 Kfixed modes, what. ^ 
S lyfodc by the mind. 
'3 Sometimes got by the explication 
of their names. 

4 The name ties the parts of the mix- 
ed modes into one idea, 

5 The caufe of makii^ mixed modes. 

6 Why words in one language have 
none anfweriag ia another* 

7 And languages change^ 

8 Mixed modes, where they exift. 

9 How ^e get the ideas of mixed 
modes. 

10 Motion, thinking, and power, have 
been mofi modified. 

11 Several words feeming to figaify 
action, fignify but the effect. ' 

12 Mixed modes, made alfo of other 
ideas. 

CHAP. XXIIL 
Cftbe cuKfkx idtat •fft^fiatues, 
SscT. \ 

1 Ideas of fubftances how made, 

2 Our idea of fubftance in general 
3-6 Of the forts of fubfiances. 

4 No clear id^as of fubftance in gen- 
eral. 

5 As clear an idea of fpirit as body. 

7 Powers a great part of our complex 
ideas of fublbnces. 

8 And why. 

9 Three forts of ideas n:\ake our com- 
plex ones of fubftances. 

10,11 The now fecondary qualitiea 
of bodies would difappear, if we 
could difcover the primary ones of 
their minute parts. 

12 Our faculties of difcovery fuited €0 
our itarei 

13 Conjei^re about fpirits. 

14 Complex ideas of fuhfiances. 

15 Idea of fpiritual fubftances, as clear 
as of bodily fubftances. 

16 No Idea of abftract fubftance. 

17 The cohefion of folid parts, and im- 
pulfe, the primary ideas of body. 

18 Thinking and motivity, the prima- 
ry ideas of fpirit. 

19-21 l^irits capable of mocioii« 
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28-27 CobedpiiL of fi^lid parts ill liHxi/t 

a* hard to be CQQCf l^ed* 9» thiw- 

iagio aConl 
28, S9 CommuDication of 9jQti<Hi by 

ioMMilfc. or by tbi9iigbt»«^uaUy 19- 

t^iigiUe* 

30 Ideas of body and fptrk (joijApared. 

31 Theaottott of ^fit mvolv<^ no 
more difficulty in it tbaa tbjit of 
body. 

32 We know nothing beyond onr iim- 
pie ideas. 

33-35 Idea of God. 

36 No ideas in our complex o^e of 

fpirtts, but thofe got from fimiation 

or reflection. 
'S7 Reeapttiilatioo. 

CHAP. XXIV. 
Of eolteSHve ideas of fu^mneeM, 
Skct. 

1 One idea. 

2 Made by the power of compofing 
in the mind. 

8 All artificial things are coU^ive 
' ideas. 

CHAP. XXV. 

Of relation, 
3£CT. 

1 Relation, what* 

2 Relations withont co-relative terms, 
not eaiily p^erceived. 

3 Some feemingly abfolute terms cpn- 
taiu relations. 

^ Relation diJSerent from the things 
related. 

5 Change of relation mav be with* 
out any change in the lubject. 

6 Relation only betwixt two things. 

7 jAU things capable of relation. 

8 Tne ideas of relation clearer often 
than of the fubjects related. 

^ ^.elations all terminate in iimple 
ideas. 

iO Terms leading the mind beyond 
the fubject denooiinated, are rela- 
tive. 

11 Conclufion. 

CHAP. XXVL 

Ofcaufii of effect J and otkt^ rda$lmu* 
Sect. 

1 JVhence their ideas got. 

2 Creation, generation, msdungalter* 
ation. 

3, 4 Relations of tipne. 
5 Relations of place and exteafion. 
^ Abfolute terms often ftaad lor re- 
lations* 
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Of identity and diverffty, 
SHCT. 

1 Wherein identity confilb. 

2 I4fntity of iub$ance8» identity of 
modes. 

3 Prme^ium imSviehioiienii, 

4 Identity of vegetables. 

5 Identity of animals. 

6 Identity of man, 

7 Identity fuited to the idea. 

8 Same man. 

9 Perfonal identity. 

10 Confdoufnefs makes perfpnal iden- 
tity. 

1 1 Perfonal identity in change of fub« 
lUnces. 

12 Whether in the change ofthinl> 
iag itibllances. 

16 Confdoufnels makes the lame per- 
fon. 

17 Self depends on confcioufnels* 

18 Object of reward and puniihmenC. 
21 Difference between identity of man 

and peribn. 
23 Con&ioiifnefs alone makes feif. 
26 Perfon a forenflc term. 
28 The difficulty from ill ufeof n^es. 
'29 Continued exiftence makes identic 

ty. 

CHAP. XXVIII. 
Of other relatiws* 
Sect. 

1 Proportional. 

2 Natural. 

3 Inftituted/ 

4 MoraL >> 

5 Moral good and evil. 

6 Moral rules. 

7 liaws. 

8 Divine law, the meafure of fin and 
duty. 

9 Civil law, the measure of crimes 
and innocence. 

10, 1 1 Phtlofophical law, the meafure 
of virtue and vice. 

12 Its enforcements, commendaition, 
and difcredit. 

1 3 Thefe three laws, the rules of mor- 
al good and evil. 

15 Morality is the relatione of actions 

to the rules. 
18 The denominations of »6tion8 often 

miflead us, 

17 Relations innumerable. 

18 All relations terpiinate in fimple 
ideas» 

19 We have ordinarily as clear (or 
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clearer) notion of the relation as 
of itt foundation. 
90 The notion of the relation is the 
fame, whether the rule any adtioo 
is compared to, be true or falfe; 

CHAP. XXIX. 

Of clear ami djfimct, obfean an4 epnfufed 

ideas* 

Sect. 

1 Ideas, fome clear and fome diftinct, 

others obfcure and confufed. 
S Clear and o^cure, explained \rf 
fight. 

3 Caufes of obfcurity. 

4 Diftinct and ponfufed, whaL 

5 Objection. 

6 Confufion of ideas is in reference 
to their names. 

7 Defaults which make ccnfufion. 
Pirft, complex ideas made up of 

' two few fimple ones. 

8 Secondly, Or its fimple ones jum- 
bled diforderly together. 

9 Thirdly, Or are mutable or unde- 
termined. 

10 Confufion without reference to 
names, hardly conceivable. 

11 Confufion concerns always two i- 
deas. 

12 Cauies of confufion. 

IS Complex ideas may be diftinct in 
one part, and confufed in another. 

14 This, if ^ot heeded caufes cpnfu- 
fion in our arguings. 

15 Inftances in eternity. 

16, 17 DivifibiUty of matter. 

CHAP. XIPC. 
Of real and fatOa^al ideas* 
Sect. 

1 Real ideas are con^rmaUe to their 
archetypes. 

2 Simple ideas all real. 

S Complex ideas are voluntary com- 
binations. ' 

4 Mixed modes made of confident 
ideas, are real. 

^ ideas of fubftances are real, when' 
they agree with the exiftence of 
things. 

CHAP. XXX!. 
Of aaequate and inadequ^ife ideas* 
?1CT. 

1 Adequate ideas are fnch as per- 
fectly reprefeot their archetypes. 

2 Simple ideas all adequate. 

3 Modes are all adequate. 

<#, 5 Modes in reference to fettled 
mmes, may be inadequate* 


6, 7 Ideas of fubftances, as referred 

to real efiences, tot adequate. 
8-11 Ideas of fubftances, as collec- 
tions of their qualities, are all in- 
adequate. 

12 Simple ideas ntWot, and adequate. 

IS Ideas of fubQances are IkW^e, in- 
adequate. 

14 Ideas of modes ixA relations are 
archetypes, and cannot bat be ad- 
equate. 

CHAP. XXXII. 

Of true and falfe ideas, 
Sbct. 

1 Truth and falfehood properly be* 
longs to propofitions. 

2 Metaphyfical truth contains a tac^ 
it propofition. 

3 No idea as an appearance in the 
mind true or falfe. 

4 Ideas referred to any thing, may 
be true or falfe. 

5 Other men's ideas, real exiftence, 
and fuppofed real eflences, are 
what men ufually refer their ideas 
to. 

6-8 The eaufe of fuch references. 

9 Simple ideas may be falfe in refer- 
ence to others of the fame name, 
but are leaft liable to be fa 

10 Ideas of mixed modes moft liable 
to be falfe in this fenfe. 

11 Or at leaft to be thought falfe. 

1 2 And why. 

13 As referred to real exiftenccSf 
nope of oqr ideas can be ifalfe, but 
thofe of fubftances. 

14-16 Firft, fimple ideas in this fenfe 

not falfe, and why. 
15 Though one roan's idea of blue 

fhould be different from another's* 

1 7 Secondly, modes not falfe. 

18 Thirdly, ideas of fubftances, whea 
falfe. 

19 Truth or falfehood always fup* 
pofes affirmation or negation. 

20 Ideas in themfelves never true nor 
falfe. 

21 But are falfe. Fir ft, when judged 
agreeable to another man's idea 
without being fo. 

22 Secondly, when judged to agree 
to real exiftence, when they do not. 

23 Thirdly, when judged adequate, 
without being fo. 

24 Fourthly, when judged to repre- 
fent the real eflence. . -* 

2j Ideas when falfe. 
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96 More properly to be called right 

or wrong. 
S7 Condufion. 

CHAP. XXXIIL 
Of the aJfodatuMofideau 
SSCT. 

1 Something unreafonable in moil 
men. 

2 Not wholly from felf-love. 

3 Nor from education. 

4 A degree of madnels. 


5 From a wrong connc^^on of ideoi. 

6 This connedlion how made. 

7, 8 Some antipathies an effect of it 
9 A great caufe of errors. 
10-1 S Inftances. 
13 Why time cures fome ^Ibrders in 

the mind, which reafoa cannot. 
14-16 Farther inftances of the effe^ 
of the aflbciation of ideas. 

17 Its influence on intelle&ual habitf. 

18 Obfervable in different fe^ 
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CHAP. 1. 
OfvoorJg^ or ku^uage in generoL 
Sect. 
1 Man fitted to form articulate 

founds. 
8 To make them figns of ideas, 
Sy 4 To make general figns. 
^ Words ultimately derivedfromfudi 

as fignify fenfible ideas. 
6 Diftnbutton. 

CHAP. II. 
OftbeJigiuficaiuH ojvoord*^ 

SiCT. 

1 Words are fenfiUe figns neceffary 

for communication. 
d, 3 Words are the fenfible figns of 

his ideas who ufes them. 

4 Words often fecretly referred, firft, 
to the ideas in other men's minds. 

5 Secondly, to the reality of things 

6 Words by ufe readily excite ideas. 

7 Words \often ufed without fignifi- 
cation. 

8 Their fignification perfectly arbi* 
trary. 

CHAP. in. 

OfgmariU terau* 
Sbct. 

1 The greateft part of words general. 

2 For everv particular thing to have 
a name, is impoflibie. 

S, 4 Andufelels. 

5 What tilings have proper names. 

e-8 How general words are made. 

9 General natures are nothing but 
abftraet ideas. 

19 Why the gtHtu is ordinarily made 
ufe of in definitions. 

11 General and univerial are creatures 
of the underfianding. 

12 Abftrad ideas are the effences of 
the gaura and j^anrj. 

13 They are the workmanfliip of the 
underfianding, but have their foun- 
^tion in the fimihtude of things. 


14 Each diOina abftraa idea» is a dt£- 
ttn6t effence. 

15 Real and nominal effence. 

16 Conftant connedtion between tiift 
name and nominal effence. 

17 Suppofition, that fpecies are diitiii- 
guiihed by their real effences, ufi^ 
leis. 

18 Real and nominal effence, the fame 
in fimple ideas and modes^ difier* 
ent in fubftances. 

19 Effences ingenerable and iacoir- 
ruptible. 

20 Recapitulation. 

CHAP. IV. 
Of Ae noma offinfk idan. 
Sect. 

1 Names of nmple ideas, modes^ and 
fubftances, have each fomething 
peculiar. 

2 Firft,namesoffimple ideas and fub- 
ftances, intimate real exiflence. 

3 Secondily,names of fimple ideasand 
modes, fignify always both real 
and nominal effence. 

4 Thirdly, names of fimple ideas un- 
definable. 

5 If all definable, it would be a pro« 
cess in infitutum, 

6 What a definition is. 

7 Simple ideas, why undefinable 
8, 9 Inftances. Motion. 

10 Light. 

1 1 Simple id^as why undefinable, far- 
ther explained. 

12, 13 The contrary fiiowed in com- 
plex ideas, by inftances of a ftatue 
and rainbow. 

14 The names of complex ideas, when 
to be made intelligible by words. 

15 Fourthly, names of fimple ideati. 
leaft doubtful. 

16 Fifthly, fimple ideas have few as- 
fents in linea pradi<avientali* 
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17 Sixthly, aames of Ample ideas (Und 
for ideas not at all arbitraiy. 
CHAP. V. 
Ofibe names •/ mitud wudes aad rdetumst 
Sect. 
1 They ftand for abftract ideas, as 

other general names. 
S Pirft, the ideas they ftand for are 
made by the underftandin|^. 

3 Secondly, made arbitrarily, and 
without patterns* 

4 How this is done. 

5 Evidently arbitrary, in that the 
idea is often before the eziftence. 

^ inftan ce s mu rder, inceft, ftabbing. 
7 But ftill (iibfenrienc to the end of 

language. 
9 Whereof the intt anflauUe words 

of divers languages are a proof. 

4 This Aows l^seacs to be made for 
coramuaieaiioB. 

10, 1 1 In mixed modes, it is the name 
that ties the combination together, 
and makes it a fpecies. 

12 For the originals of mixed modes, 
we look no farther than the min^ 
which alfo (hows them to be the 
workmanfliipof the underftanding. 

IS Their being made by the under- 
ftanding without patterns, (hows 
the resfoii why they are ^ com- 
pounded. 

14 Names of mixed modes ftand al- 
ways for their real efiences. 

15 Why their names are ufually got 
before their ideas. 

16 Reafon of my belhg fe large on 
this fubject. 

CHAP. VI. 
O/iig names of fukfiances* 
SecT. 
1 The common names <rf fubftances 

ftand for forts. 
3 The eflence of each fort, is the ab- 
ftract idea. 

5 The nominal real eflence different. 
4-6 Nothing eflential to individuals. 
7, 8 The nominal eiTence bounds the 

fpecies. 
9 Not the real eflence which we 
know not 

10 Mot ftibftantial forms which we 
know lefs. 

1 1 That the nominal effenec is that 
whereby we diftinguvdi fpecies, 
farther evident from fpirits. 

12 Whereof there are probably aum- 
berlds fpecies. 


19 The BOttiMl elEmee, that of the 

fpecies, proved from water and ice* 
14-18 Difficulties againft a certain 

number of real efiences. 
19 Our nominal efiences of fubftances, 

not perfect collections of proper^ 

ties. 

21 But fuch a collection as our name 
ftands for. 

22 Our abftract ideas are to us the 
meafures of fpecies : fnftaocee in 
that of man* 

23 Species not diftinguiftied by gene- 
ration. 

24 Not by fubftantial forms. 

25 The fpecific eftenfieg are made by 
the mind. 

26 Therefore very various and uo- 
certain^ 

87 But not lb arbitrary as mixed 

modes. 
f8 Thcmgh very imperCsct. 
29 Which yet ierveafor common con- 

verfe. 
SO But make» feveral^ efiences fignifi- 

ed by the fame naaie* 
31 The more general our ideas ar«, 

the more incomplete and partial 

they are, 
38 Thu all aceommodated to the ead 

of fpe^. 
83 Inftances in cafiiiaries. 
34 Men make die fpecicSi lioftance 

•*gold. 
SS Tlu>ugfa nature makes the fimili- 

tude. 
^6 And continues it in the races of 

things. 

37 Each abftract idea is an eience. 

38 Genera and Sfeeies^ in order to nam- 
ing. Inftances— watch. 

39 Species of artificial tbings, lefs eon* 
f^ed than natural. 

40 Artificial things of diftinct Ipccies, 

4 1 Subftances alone have proper names. 
4^''Difficulty to treat of words with 

words. 
43, 44 Inftance of mixed modes in 

Kimeab and Nhufb* 
45, 46 Inftances of fubftances i^ Z»» 

bab, 

47 Their ideas imperfect, and ther&- 
fiore various. 

48 Therefore to &x their fpecies, a 
real efienoe is fuppofed. 

49 Which fuppofitioa is of no uie. 

50 Conclufion. 
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BOOK I. 

«7 INHATB NOTIONS. 


CHAP. I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. ^n inquiry inio the understanding fileasant and useful, 

OiNCE it is the understanding {bat sets man above the the rest 
of sensible beings, and gives him all the advantage and dominion, 
ivhich he has over them, it is certainly a subject, even for its no* 
bleness, vrorth our labour to inquire into. The understanding, like 
the eye, whilst it makes us see and perceive all other things, takes 
no notice of itself ; and it requires art and pains to set it at a dis* 
tance, and make it its own object* But, whatever be the difficul- 
ties that lie in the way of this inquiry ; whatever it be that keeps 
us so much in the dark to ourselves, sure I am, that all the light 
we can let in upon our own minds, ull the acquaintance we can 
make with our own understandings, will not only be very pleas- 
ant> but bring us great advantage, in directing our thoughts in the 
search of other things. ^ 

§ 2. Design. 
This, therefore, being my ^fiurfiosey to inquire into the original, 
certainty, and extent of human knowledge, together with the 
grounds and degrees of belief, opinion, and assent, I shall not at 
present meddle with the physical consideration of the mind, or 
trouble myself to examine, wherein its essence -consists, or by 
what motions of our spirits, or alterations of our bodies, we come 
to have any sensation by our organs, • or any ideas in our under- 
standings ; and whether those ideas do, in their formation, any or 
all of them, depend on matter or no. These are speculations, 
which, however curious and entertaining, I shall decline, as lying 
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out of my vay, in the design I am now upon. It shall suffice to 
my present purpose, to consider the discerning faculties of a man, 
as they igre employed about the objects which they have to do 
with : afid I shall imagine I have not wholly misemployed myself 
in the thoughts I shall have on this occasion, if, in this liistorical, 
plain method, I can give any account of the ways whereby our 
understandings come to attain those notions of things we have, 
and can set down any measures of the certainty of our knowledge, 
or the gprounds of those persuasions, which are to be found amongst 
men, so various, different, and wholly contradictory ; and yet as- 
serted, somewhere or other, with such assurance and confidence, 
that he that shall take a view of the opinions of mankind, observe 
their opposition, and at the same time consider the fondness and 
devotion wherewith they are embraced, the resolution and eager- 
ness wherewith they ai'e maintained, may perhaps have reason to 
suspect, that either there is no such thing as truth at all, or that 
mankind hath no sufficient means to attain a certain knowledge of it* 

§ 3. Method, 
It is therefore worth while to search out the bounds between o- 
pinion and knowledge ; and examine by what measures, in things, 
whereof we have no certain knowledge, we ought to regulate our 
assent, and moderate our persuasions. Li order whcBBunto, I shall 
pursue this following method. 

jFirst^ I shall inquire into the or ifhnal of those tdeaa^ notions, or 
whatever else you please to call them, which a man observes, and 
is conscious to himself be has in his mind ; and the ways where- 
by the understanding comes.to be furnished with them. 

'^^^^^V^Vi T fthall ftflflrf T^"" ff> "'^^^ ^T^?^f i^^r^^^t^^^ the under- 
standing hath by those ideas; and the r^ftajjity^ ftviHp.nr^.^ ^^i^ p.t« 
tfifit^of'it. 

Thirdly y I shall make some inquir^into the mature ,suQdj;rgund|r 
Tl/irffft or Y**'^*' / whereby I mean that sasent i which we give 
to any proposition as true, ^ whose truth yet \fe have no certain 
J[^)owledg;e : and here we shall have occasion to examine the rea- 
sons and degrees of assent. 

§ 4. Ustful to know the extent of our comprehension. 
If, by this inquiry into the nature of the understanding, I can dis- 
cover the powers thereof, how far they reach, to what things they 
are in any degree proportionate, and where they fail us, I suppose 
it may be of use to prevail with the busy mind of man, to be more 
cautious in meddling with things exceeding its comprehension ; 
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to stop When it is at the utniost ertent of its tether ; and to sit 
doWn in a quiet ighorance of those things, which, upon exatnina* 
tibn, are found to he beyond tlie reach of our capacities. We 
should not then perhaps be so forward, out of an affectation of an 
universal knowledge, to raise questions, and perplex ourselves 
and others with ^sputes about things, to which our understand* 
ihgs are not suited, ^nd of which we cannot frame in oiir minds 
any clear or dislitict perceptions, or whereof (as it has perhaps 
too often happened) we have not any notions at all. If we csin 
find out how far the understanding can extend its view, how far it' 
has faculties to attain certainty, and in what cases it can only judge 
and guess, we may learn to content ourselves with what is attain- 
able by us in this state. 

$ 5. Our capacity aieited to our state and concerns. 
For though the comforehensioti of our understandings comes e'x- 
ceeding short of the vast extent of things ; yet we shall have 
cause enough to magnifj^ the bountiful Author of our being, for 
that proportion and degree of knowledge he has bestowed on us, 
so far above all the rest of the inhabitants of this our mansion. 
Men have reason to be well satisfied with what God hath thought 
fit for them, since he hath given them (as St. Peter says) itirra 
^iH ^^^^ "^^ 'iimfiuaf, whatsoever is necessary for the conveniences 
of life, and information of virtue ; and has put within the reach 
of their discovery the comfortable provision for this life, and the 
way that leads to a better. How short soever their knowledge 
may come of an universal or perfect comprehension of whatsoev* 
er is, it yet secures their great conceminents, that they have light 
enough to lead them to the knowledge of their Maker, and the 
sight of their own duties. Men may find matter sufficient to busjr 
their heads, and employ their hands, with variety, delight, and 
satisfaction ; if they will not boldly quarrel with their ovm c(m* 
stitution, and throw away the blessings their hands are filled widk) 
because they are not big enough to grasp every thing. We shal! 
not have much reason to compl£dn of the narrowness of our minds, 
if we will but employ them about what may be of use to us ; fpr 
of that they are very capable : and it will be an unpardonable, as 
well as childish peevishness, if we undervalue the advantages of 
our knowledge, and neglect to improve it to the ends for Which it 
was given us, because there are some things that are set out of 
the reach of it. It will be no excuse to an idle and untoward ser-t 
vant, who would not attend his business Vx candle-light, to ple^ 
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yiat he had not broad sun-shine. ? The candle that is set up in us, 
shines bright enough for all our purposes. The discoveries we 
can make with this ought to satisfy us ; and we shall then use our 
understandings right, when we entertain all objects in that way and 
proportion that they are suited to our faculties, and upon those 
grounds they are capable of being proposed to us ; and not per- 
emptorily^' or inteniperately require demonstration^ and demand 
certainty, where probability only is to be had, and which is suffi- 
cient to govern all our concernments. If we will disbelieve every 
thing, because we cannot certainly know all things ; we shall do 
much-what as wisely as he who would not use his legs, but sit still 
and perish, because he had no wings to fly. 

§ 6. Knowledge of our cafiacityy a cure ofacefiticism and idleness. 
When we know our own strength^ we shall the belter know what 
^to undertake with hopes of success : and when we have well sur- 
veyed the fiowera of our own minds, and made some estimate what 
we may expect from them, we shall not be inclined^ither to sit 
still and not set our thoughts on work at all, in despair of knowing 
any thing ; or, on the other side, question every thing, and disclaim 
all knowledge, beqause some things are not to be understood. It 
is of great use to the sailor, to know the length of his line, though 
he cannot with it fathom all the depths of the ocean. It is well he 
knows that it is long enough to reajch the bottom, at such places as 
are necessary to direct his voyage, and caution him against run- 
ning upon shoals that may ruin him. Our business h^re is not to 
know all things, but those which concern our conduct. If we can 
find out those measures whereby a rational creature, put in that 
state in which man is in this world, may, and ought to govern his 
opinions, and actions depending thereon, we need not be troubled 
that some other things escape our knowledge. . 

§ 7. Occasion of this Essay, 
This was that which gave the first rise to this essay concerning 
the understanding. For I thought that the first step towards sat- 
isfying several inquiries the mind of man was very apt to run 
into, was to take a survey of our own understandings, examine 
our own powers, and see to what thii:^s they were adapted. Till 
that was done^ I suspected we began at the wrong end, and in vain 
sought for satisfaction in a quiet and sure possession of tixiths that 
most concerned us, whilst we let loose our thoughts into the vast 
ocean of being j as if all that boundless extent were the natural 
and undoubted possession of our understandings, wherein tliere 
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was nothing exempt from its decisions, or that escaped its coni- 
prehension. Thus men, extending their inquiries beyond their 
capacities, and letting their thoughts wander into those depths, 
where they can find no sure footing, it is no wonder that they raise 
questions, and multiply disputes, which,never coming to any clear 
resolution, are proper only to continue and increase their doulHs, 
and to confirm them at last in perfect scepticism. Whereas, 
were the capacities of our understandings well considered)^ the ex* 
tent of our knowledge once discovered, and the hprizon found* 
which sets the bounds between the enlightened and dark parts 
of things, between what is, and what is not comprehensible by us ; 
men would perhaps, with less scruple, acquiesce in the avowed ig^ 
pf>rance of the one, and employ their thoughts and discourse with 
more advantage and satisfaction in the other. 

§ 8. fVhat idea stands for. 
Thus much I thought necessary to say concei'ning the occasion 
of this inquiry into human understanding ; but before I proceed 
on to what I have thought on tliis subject, 1 must here, in the en- 
trance, beg pardon of my reader for the frequent uss of the word 
idra<, which he will find in the following treatise. It being that 
term, which, I think, serves best to stand for whatsoever is the ob* 
ject of the understanding when a man thinks, I have used it to ex- 
press whatever is meant by fihantasm^ notion^ afiecies^ or whatever 
it is which the mind can be employed about in thinking ; and I 
could not avoid frequently using it. ( 1) 

I presume it will be caisily granted me, that there are 9uch ideas 
in men's minds; everyone is conscious jof them in himself; and 
men's words afid actions will satisfy him, that they are in others. 

Our first inquiry then shall be, how they come into the mind. 

(1) This modeft apology of oiir author could not procure him the free ufe 
of the word idta ; hot great offeoce has been taktsk at it, and it hat been cen- 
fured as of dangerous confequence : to which you may here fee what he an^ 
iWers. <* Th<e world, faith the * biihop oi Woreejier^ hath been (Irangely amiif* 
^ ed with Outt^ of late ; and we have been told, that ftrange things might be 
** done by the help of ideas ; and yet thefe idetuy at laft, come to be only com- 
** mon notions of things, which we maft make ufe of in our reafontng. You, 
<« (& e. the author of the £§ay coacertting Hmmam VndeifatiSmg) iky in that chap- 
** xer, about the exiftence of.Ood, you thought it nioft propier to eiprefs yopr- 
** felf, in the moil ufuai and familiar way, by common words and ezpreffions. 
^ I would you had done fo quite through your book ; for then you had never 
^ given that occa&on to the enemies of our faith, to take up your new way of 
^ iJfaifM an jpfFectual battery (ks they imagined) againft the myfteries of thf 

* Anfwef to Mr* X«cke's Bdk letter. 
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« ChrUtiaa £uth. But you might have eojoyed the fatitfaetion of ^foof idmt 
** long enough, befori^ ! had taken notice of them, unlets I had found them em* 
<* ployed about doing mischief. ** 

To which our author ^ repties. It is plain, that that which your lonUhip ap- 
prehends, in my book^may be of dangerous confequence to the article which 
your lordihip has endeavored to defend, is my introducing new term* ; and 
that which your lordQbp inftances in, is that of i^Smr. And the reafon your 
lordflilp gives in every qf thefe places, why your iord£bip has fuch an appre- 
henfion of ideait that they may be of dangerous confequence to that article of 
faith, which your lordfhlp has endeavored to defend, is because they have been 
applied to fuch purpofes.' And I might (your lordihip fays) have enjoyed the 
fatisfaction of my idsas long enough, b«Fore you had taken notice of them, ua« 
Uls your lordfliip had foiud them employed in doing mifdiiet Which at laft» 
as I humbly conceive, ammmts to thus much, aod no mare»«inB. That your lordp 
Qup fears idus^it «. ihe-^erm «&w, may, fome time or other, prove of very dan^ 
gerons confequence to what your lordihip has endeavored to defend, becaufe 
they have been made ufe of in arguing againil it. For I am fure your lordihip 
does not mean, that you apprehend the things, fignified by idea*, may be of dan- 
gerous confequence to the article of faith your lordihip endeavors to defend, be- 
^ufetheyhavebeenmadcuieof againft it: for(befides that your lordibipmentions 
Urm*) that would be to expect that thofe who oppofe that article, should op* 
poie it without any thoughts 3 for the things, fignified by «£»w,are nothing but 
t^ imotediate objects of ovr minds in thinking : fo that uoleCi any one ca&op- 
pof» the article your lordihip defends, without thinking on fomething, be muifc 
ids the things iigniiied by- id*a* ; for he that thinks muil have fome immediate, 
objedt of his mind in think^qg, «. e. mufk have idea*, 

JBut whether it be the name, or the thing; idea* in found, or idea* in iignifi- 
cation ; that your lordihip apprehends may ^ ofdangerou* confequence to that artt* 
«U offaith^ txfbieb your hrUfi^^etideafvors to defend: it feems tO me, I will not (ay 
a mno way of reafoMng, ^for^that belongs to me) but were it not your lordihip*s» 
I ihould think it a very extraordinary way of roefimng, to write agaijifi a booky 
wherein your lordihip acknowledges they are not ufed to bad purpofes, nor 
employed to do mifchief ; only becaufe you 6nd that idea* are, by thofe who 
oppofe your lordihip, employed to do mfebief; and fo apprehend, tbey may be of 
d^am* fonfequeme to the artide your lordilup has engaged in the defence oL 
For whether id*a* as term*tX*s idea* as the inunediate objects of the mind figniii« 
ed by thofe term*, may be^ in your lordibip*s apprehenfion, ofdangeroiu tanfi^ 
quene* to that article ; I do fio.t fee how your lordihip *s writing againil the 
mtioH of idea*, as i^ated in my bpok, will at all hinder your oppoiersy/i-MS employ* 
injg tbem in dnng mifshiff, as befote. 

However, be that as it wiU,fo it b, that your lordihip apprehends thefe imv 
Urm*^ thefe idea*, luitk wbfcb tbftv^idbatb^ %fldte, boenfofhrangOy amt^ed, (Oo^at 
Ufiibey fome to be only eommon *mtion* of tbit^*^ as your lordihip owns) may be^fdmt- 
gHTout confefteuce to that article.- 

My lord, if any, in anfwer fco your lordihip'sy^msMu, and in other /m^AikCc, 
wherein your lordihip complains they have talked fo much of idea*, have been 
^Ottbleibme to your lordihip with that term ; it is not ilrange that your lordi*. 

* In his •^fiond fetter to the biihop of Worceiten 
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^p fl^ld 1^ tilled wit|i that ffrand : Ijiit liow niac^iral foeyer it b(s to our w^ 
conftitptipQS, to be offe^cle4 with apy jTound, ^svherewith an imppctupate di^ 
liat|i b^ep nude ai)Out our ears ; y^t, foj lord, I know your iordihip baa a bet- 
ter opiivoii of tbe articles of o.ur faith, than to think any of them cai^ be oyer- 
tumed, or fo much as fhaken, with a breath formed into any {pond, pr te^m 
whatfoever. 

Names are hot the arbitrary marks pf conceptions ; and fo they be fufficien^r 
ly appropriated to them in their ufe, I know no. other di^rei^ce any of theo^ 
have m particular, but s^ they are of ^afy or difficult pronunciation, an4 of a 
more or lefs pleafant found ; anfl w^t particular antipathies ther^ may bf i^i 
men to fome of them, upon that account, is not eafy to bie forfCeep. This I 
am fure, qo term whatibever in it(ei| bjears, one more than ano^l\er^anjr Qjppo- 
fition to truth of any kind ; they ai^9 only proppfitions thi^t ^9 or can oppp]^ 
the truth of any article or doifltrine : and thus ^o f^ is priyii|^|;ed for bein^ 
f<^ in of^fition to truth. 

There is no word to be founds whjclj^ nuy ^t b^ ^Hi;;h^ ^9^^ gj^x^i^pofixw^, 
wherein the moft fsjcred and moft evidep^ tniths m^y, b^. oppoM. : ^t tfxa^ i^ 
not a fault in the term, but him tba^ ofef iit. And tjhc^efor^ I cajpioot ea^ly pei> 
fumade myfeU (whatever your iordi^ip ha^h f^i^j^P ^^ ^^^, ^^ 7^^ ^^^H'f!^^ 
that you have beftowed fo much paiqs l^poo^ my bpol^, becaufe ^e word Uba, if 
{b much ufed there. For though upon nay^ ^JJ'PZ^ ^ tny chaptc^T ^bont the 
exi/lence of God, <* That I fcarce u^ ^be i^prd idftf, in that whole chapter,'* 
your iordihip wiihcw, that / baddonfjh, ff^ifg tb^g^ my book : yet I moft rather 
k>ok ttpon that as a compiim«n|t to^i^^ whfeifi^ y^x lofd|Q;iip wifh^ed^ ti^^™7 
bopk had been all through fuited to. y,ulg^ r!^<^^ no^ u£i^ t^ ^t an^ tf^ 
like tmnsf than that your lordfhip has ^uch an^ ap|^;rehenfion of the wofdi^t ; 
or that there is any fuch harm in t^e ufe.o^ it, ind^ad of the wordiV^Aw, (^h 
which ybur lordihip feem^ to take i|^l[0 a^e^ in. figniScatiop) that your lord^ 
^p would think it worth ypur w^hUe to 4^nd any part of yoif r vahifkble. tioij^ 
and thoughts about my bpok, {f«r havmg. th^e i^prd idea fo often i^ it; fpr thjp 
would be to make your lordi^jp to write only aga^fi an in^propri^ty of^^j^, 
I own to yoi^r lordihip^ it is a great copdeliceiifion in your lordflfip^tp h^v&dpn^ 
it, if that word have fuch a (hare in wbat^ ypi^r lordfliip has vi^rtt ag^inft my 
book, as fome expreiJUons yrpuld perfuai^.oi^ej. and I vtro^uldt finrlbfrfatisAiiSUod 
of ypjir lordifhip, change the term^ of i^^ for. a better, if your lordihip, or any 
one, could help me to it ; for, that fi^ie<«.wiU not fo well ftand for every iinxner 
dia^e obje<^^ of the mind in thinkjlng, as. u^ doesi, I have (as Igt^eft) fofnewher^ 
given a reafon, in my book, by (bewiijg.tha^ the tern^ notion is mot/s peculiarly 
appropriated to a certain fort of thofe qbj^^, which I call mixed modes s and 
1 tliink, it w;puld qot found altogether fp well, to fay, the tutiop o/lr^^, and.the 
itttioH of a b^rfe; as the idea ofred^ Zff^ th^ idea of a borfe, Biit if apy one thinly 
k will, I. conteod&Ot.; for 1 have no foac|neia for, nor an antipathy tp, any parr 
ticular articulate founds : nor do.I.tl^iQk tl^re is any Ipell or fafjpination in^ar 
sy of them. 

But be the yrprd.id^ prqp^, or ii^j^i^oper, I, do ni^t fee..lipw itjs^the. better ' 
or t)ie \f9Jfei be9au%, HI men h;ive made vlU of it^ or becaufe it,h^9..beea 
•ade ufe <^f.to ^<ia(^;^^^ ; for if t)^^ be areefon tp eftfi^etiua., or. lay it b^ 
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we muft lay by the terms, fertfture, rtafom^ percepittm^ itf'iitfl^ eUar^ &c. Nay, the 
name of Gm/ himfelf will not efcape ; for I do not think any one of thefe, or a* 
oy other term, can be produced, which hath not been made ufe of by fucb 
men, and to fuch purpofes. And therefore, if tbe unitatians im ibtir hu pam* 
phUts have talked very mmcb cf, amdjirangely amm/ed the world toUB idem* ; I tfannot be. 
liwve your lordChip will think that word one jot the worfe, or the more dan- 
gerous becaufe they ufe it ; any more than, for their ufe of them, you will 
think reafin or feripture terms ill or dangerous. And therefore what your lord- 
Ihip fays, that / might have enjoyed tbe fatisfaHioH of my ideas long enough, he/ore your 
hrdjhip had taken notice of them, unlefs you had/oundthem employed in doing mtfchief; will, 
1 prefume, when your lordihip has confidered again of this matter, prevail with 
your Ibrdfhip, to let me enjoy dill t\ie faiisfa&ion I take in my ideas, i. «. as much, 
fatisfadtion as I can take in fo (mall a matter, as is the uGng of a proper term, 
notwithftanding it Jbould he employed by others in doing mifebief. 

For, my lord, if I Hiould leave it wholly out of my book, and fubilitute the 
word notion every where tn the room of it ; and every body elfe do fo too, 
(though your tordfliip does not, I fuppofe, fufpeA, that T have the vanity to 
think they would follow my eiample) my book would, it feems, be the more 
to your lord{hlp*s liking ; but I do not fee how this would one jot abate the 
mi/ehiefyonr lordfliip complains of. For the unitarians might as much employ 
notions, as they do now ideas, to do mifcbief ; unlefs they are fuch fools to think 
they can conjure with this notable word idea ; and that the force of what they 
fa^, lies in the found, and not in the fignfication of their terms. 

This I am fure of, that the truths of the Chriftian religion can be no more 
battered by one word than another; nor can they be beaten down or endan- 
gered by any found whatfoever. And I am apt to flatter m'yfelf, that your 
lordihip is fatisfied that there is no harm in the word ideas, becaufe you fayi 
you ihould not have taken any notice of my ideas, if the enemies of our faith had 
not taken up my netv tvay of ideas as an effeBwd battery' agawfi the myfieries of the 
ChriJHan faith. In whkh place, by nevo nvay of ideas, nothing, 1 think, can be con- 
ftrued to be meant, but my ezi)refling m3rfe]f by that of ideas ; and not by 
other more common words, and of ancienter (landing in the Englijb language. 
As to the objedtion, of the author's way by ideas being a new tvay, he thus 
anfwers ; my new xvay by tdeas, or my wray by ideas, ^Hiich often occurs in your 
tprdihip's letter, is, I confefs, a very large and doubtful ezprefllon ; and may, 
in the full latitude, comprehend my whole ejfay ; becaufe, treating in it of the 
knderfanding, which is nothing but the faculty of thinking, I could not well treat 
of that faculty of the mind, which confifts in thinking, without confidering the 
immediate objects of the mind in thinking, which I call ideas : and therefore in 
treating of the underjlanding, I guefsit vdll not be thought ftrange, th^t the^eat- 
eft part of my book has been taken np, in confidering what thefe objedb of 
the mind, in thinking, are ; whence they come ; what ufe the nund makes of 
them, in its feveral ways of thinking; and what are the outward marks where, 
by it fignifies them to others, or records them for its own ufe. And this, in 
(hort, is «ry way by ideas, that which youl: lordfliip calls my new way by ideas : 
whi(;h, vaj lord, if it be new, it is but a new hiftory of an old thing. For I 
4j»ink it will not be doubted, that men always performed tbe actions of thinkings 
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rwB/hmtigihtRtwigi and iwwM^, jnft after the fame aiasiier thejr dosuMr; thoug;h 
whether the fame accouot has heretofore been given of the way how they per* 
formed thefe a^ons, or wherein they confifted, I do not know. Were I as well 
read as your lordfhip, I fhoutd have been lafe from that gentle reprimand o£ 
your lord{hip's, for thinking my -way of ideas Hsw, for wamt cf Ivoibtg itiU ether 
mem*s tBmt^tt, tvbieh appear in their hooh» 

Your lordChip's words, as an acknowledgement, of your infiru^ons in the 
cafe, and as a warning to others, who will be fo bold adventurers as #« j^m a»y 
thimg barely out of their own thw^hts, I ihalf fet down at large : and they run thusc 
Whether yom took this way ofideMfrom the modern phiUfiphery mjaOioned hy you, is met at 
oB wtaierial ; hut I intended mo refeSiem upon you in it (for that you mean^ by my eemmemd' 
u^ you as afchdar offo great a- mafier ;) I mever measd to take from you the honor of 
your evm inventions : and I do believe you when you fay, that you wrote from your ovm 
thoughts, and the ideas you had there. But many things may feem new to on^y tnhe con* 
ttetr/es only with his own thought, which reaUy are net fa ; as he tfiuy fnd, vohen.he leoh 
into the thoughts of other mten, tvhich c^tear in ^eir hooks. And therefore, although I 
bave ajuf ^eemfor the invention of fiuh^ %uho canfpin volumes barely out of their owk 
thoughts ; yet I am apt to think, they would oblige the world more, if, after they have 
thought Jo much tbem/ilves, they would examine nvhat thoughts others have had before tbemt 
concerning the fame things : that fo thofe may not be thought their oyen inventions which 
are common to themJUves and others, Jf a manfieuld try all the magnetical experimemte 
bhmfdfy andpublifi) them as his o^n thoughts, he might take himfelfto he the inventor of 
them : but he that examines and compares with them what Gilbert, and others have done 
hefere bum, wiUnet diminifi the praife of his diligence, but may wifi he had compared hh 
ther^ts with ether mfen*s ; by which the world %oould receive greater advantage, although he 
had l^ the honor of being an originaL 

To alleviate my fault her/ein, I agree with your lordfhip, that muuiy things may 
feem MEW, to one that cottverfes only vfith bis own thoughts, which really are not Jo; but 
f muft crave leave to fuggeft to your lord{hip,that if in the fpinning them out 
of hts own thoughts, they feem new to him, he is certainly the inventor of 
them ; and they may as juftly be thought his own invention, as any oneV; and , 
be is at certainly the inventor of them, as any one who thought on them be» 
fore him : the diftindtion of invention, or not invention, lying not in thinking 
lirft, or not firft, but in borrowing, or not borrowing* our t^oughu from anoth-. 
er : and he to whom, fpinning them out of his own thoughts, they feem mew, 
ebuld not certainly borrow them from another. . So he truly invented printing 
in Europe, who, without any communication with the Cbinefe, fpun it out of his 
•wn thoughts ; though it were ever fo true, that the Cbinefe had the ufe of 
printimg, my, of printing in the very fame way, among them, many ages before 
him. So that he that fpins any thing out of his own thoughts, tlizt feems new to 
him, cannot ceafe to think it his own invention, (hould he examine ever fofar, 
vAat Utoughts others have had before him concersung the fame thing, and ihould find by 
esamining, that they had the fame thoughts too. 

But what great oUigation this would be to the world, or weighty caufe of tursf 
ing over and looking into books, I confels I do not fee. The great end to me, 
in eonverfing with my own or otlier men's thoughts, m matters of fpectilatiopt 
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M to fiiid ffothf wtthMt M^favA coMtfaed tiHnAMrtajr «Mni fpiMav tf it 
•tft of fnifte« or thcirfpiadi&gof h om lyf tiieir own tbboglat,lMl|is nie to it. Aitf 
bow tittlfe t aibiSk the Amtor rf 4k br^tuli maty be f«en at that piaceol my book, 
fHie^, if airjr wbtre, thAt hcli of irain gtory mU fikdieft to have fliewft hfeli; 
hid I bcca lb overroa with it, at to need a core; It it ^here I ijpedc of cettain* 
tfiifk thefe following wordt, taken notice of b^ yoor lordfhip, in another (ihrce : 
« I think I have fliewn wherein it it that certainty, real eerttinty cOnfifb, wld^ 
•* whflk^er it wat tootiien, was I confeft, to me, heretofore, cme of thcife d^ 
« eraidt id&ich I fomid grealt want oF.** 

Here, my lord, however tew &Mfcmtd it me, and the more fo becaufe p6fi* 
bly I had in Vain fannted for it in the hcoh o/* ti^en ; yet I fpbke of it at m^ 
<Mtifyto i^yftlf *. leavikig odiert in the nndiVhirbied pofTeffion of what either by- 
invention, or readingv wat fheift isefore ; wttfaoaf affinning to myf^ any oth* 
er honor, but that of my own IJ^rance, till that time, if Otftert before had 
Ihofhi whbreite certimity lay. And yei, mf Idrd, if i had, npon this oceaikw, 
b^ forward to afihme to myTelf the hma^rf w mriguud^ I ^ttnk I had beeit 
pretty f^' in it % fince f fliould have had yonr lordihip fos my guarantee and 
tnn£ca*9r in thaf point, #ho ari pleaifed to caU it urw / aUd, at fiAch, to wrhn 
agaihft it. 

And truly, my lord, iii thb refpedk, my bdolc \m had very nhhicky ftart 
fince it hath had the outfdrtnne to diipbafe yonr lordilup, With many tfahaga 
ift it, for their nbveKf ; ib ik^ ^aj ofni^ng ; netv hy^Ht^ ahma reafin / imw 
firi rf^rhAOy ; luw Urtu ; new ^oa} •fidu» ; new moMrforUtinPf, &C. ; and yet 
in other plM^> yOur loidfliip leemt to thmk it worthy in me of yonr lordlhip^ 
refle&ion, for laying, hot in^iat oithert have iM before ; at ^tbure I lay, <* ki 
** the different make of men't tempers, and application of their thouf btt, ibttte 
** arguments prevail mort on' one, and fome on another, for the coAii'rmatioB 
*' of the fame troth.** Yonr Ibrdihip a&t, H^iua U tbU dtgemdfrm nvbai off mm 
of itndirfimuling bavefdSd ? Again, 1 take it, your lordOQiip meaut not theft; wo(^ 
for a commendation of my book, where you fity, But if, no mtfre ie meam iy 
« The fimf4e idta* that come in by ftnfiafon, or refle<9ioii, and dieir being the 
« fbiittdation of our knowledge,^ fy^ tUioUi^ tkti^tf tbingt dime in, oAetfrm m» 
finfa m tie ii/terdf: ofoiir minde : ng there h n4ib^ ei^taerdmdrj M Me dyeovety^fi yodr 
M/bip it fir eiibu^from eppo/ing i/kat,w6er^ yon Aini tdS mankind dre agreed: 

And again, Bntwbia need all Hntgreai neifiabbkt ideas and ctatukmytthienndrenl 
certainty iy ideas ; if, after all, it eomesokly ioHfis, that our ideas only refrtfent Ui^ 
fitth things, frikn' whence we bring argumenti fo pro^ the truth ofthingt f 

But, the wo^td boA beenjirangely adnfed with ideas 0/ lati g and we haw been ioU, 
tbMtJmnge things might be ddH^ b^ the hdp ofidksA ; and yet Otefi ideas, at lafi, e^ne tb 
be ontf common n^ns of things, ^hkh we nsnfi mahe ufe of in ottr reafoning* And to thl^ 
like pttrpoCe in other places^ 

Whether, therefore, at laft, yonr tordfliip wilt refolve, that ft is mw of no $ 
or more faulty by its being ji«w, itiuft be left to your lordfiiip. This I find hf 
it, that my book cannot avoid being condeomed on the one fide or the other* 
nor do I fee a pofiibih'ty to help it. If th^re be Veaders that like only new 
thoughtr; or, on the other fide, others tha( can bear nothing but what can be 
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tf t bttt if any ihottid be Cm exa^, as to find fault mil bcah; tntf y. I tln»»r«»t 
wdl what to fay to them. The cafe is a plain cafe, the book it all over nau^i 
and there ia not a fenteoce iH it, that is not, either for its antiqaity or noreltyi 
to be condemned, and fo there ii a Ihoft sdd of it. From your lordfliip, in* 
deed, in particular^ I raa hope for Xometbin^ 't^etti^; for yoitr lordfliip tbiakt 
^tt9 gtiur^ de/ipt rf it/cgtadf that that, I flatter myfelf, would prevail on your 
kirdftiip to fircCiBf^ k fPiNb iht flr<^ 

Bat at to the way, your lordihip thisikt, I ih^M have taken to prevent the 
Attvingii tbotiigit. my imveHtiM^ •when H toot cvmmm io mm vMifbtrtf it unlacktly 
"fo fell out, in the fub}e(ft of my £Jay •/ Htuman t/Hderflaiulifig, that I could not 
look tnto the thoughts of other men te inform myfelf. For my defi^ beii^, 
at well at 1 conid, to copy natni^, and to five an accpunt «f the optf itinnt «ff 
^dm tam4 ia tMnklni: ; I cbttf d took into ndhedyl miderftndidb^ bat my own, 
«or|irelkoir it wroo^t; wmr iiafo « proi)ie^ <ntk> other 4»9o^ miiidty to view 
tiiairilMNiclioiheret <nd obfert e wJiat Oeptandinotiom tk^ took, and by 
wfaatfEadbaiqna .tk«y proceeded in iheir acQuaiotio^ themi^ivet ^ith tnitk« 
and their advance in knowledge: what we find of their thoughtt in books, is 
btti the refult of this, and not the progrefs and working of their minds, in com- 
ing to the opinions of conclufions they fet down and publiiked. 

AH therefbre, that 1 can fay of my book, is, that it it a topy of my own 
ilAid,tn t|s fevera] ways of o|yeracida. And all ihat I oan fay for the publtlli. 
lag of it it, tiiat I think the liaelMteat faeakice are made, and operate atika 
ia moft OMat aad iikat 4iMae« thai 1 4htwU k tO'bofore I pabliflMd it, Hked ft 
fo weU,jtfaat I waa confirmed in that opinion. And therefora, if it ihoald hap- 
pen, that it fliottid not be fo, but that fo/ne men {hould have ways of thinking, 
reafoning.or arriving at cettainty, difierenx fitrai others, and above thoie that 
I find my mind to ufe and acquiefce in, I da not fee of what ufe my book can 
lie to them. I can only make it my humble requeft, In my own name, and 
in the name Of thofe that are of my fi^e, who find thehr minds work, r^afon, 
and know in the fame low wty that mine does* that thofe men of a more hap- 
py geaiat woald fbo# at the #«y of 'theif oablar flight! ; and particulail^ 
aaottld difeaanrto at thair fharter or fnrer way -to ^^tmmntft dban by ate, aodl 
ihe okfiRTiag cMr agreemfat or di&gf felptent^ 

Your kirdihip adds, Bat mwf^ i^fimt^ndbh^ is mttl^^ ha tUatfitU noUb tU 
Mtx» wvfi^^ ideas. My lord, Tbe new way of ideas, and the old way of fpeaking 
hteltigihly * was always and ever will be the fame : and if I may take the liber- 
ty to declare my fenfe of it, herein it confifts : 1. That a man ufe no words, 
iHit fnch as he makes the flgnt of certain detenhi ned objedts of his mind in 
thinking, which he can make known to another, t. Next, that he ufe the fame 
avord fteadffy fer die (ign of tha fame immedf ate dbjea of hit m\tii, ia think* 
iag. 3. That ha)t>itt tkofii words together in propofitioor, aceerdmg to' the 
grammatical ndet ctf that language he fpeakt in. 4. -That he unite tiiola fea- 
tenoet in a coherent difeovrfe. That, and thut only, I hambly conceive, any 
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any piwi^v flHBtn von ur tcoBBBfi ins iiKpiaoii ot jpi|jod« wonw 
fce p U > fet tQ oil thofe tBupedi<te •b}»^ ol hit aind^wbtdilui words do, «r 
ftovM ilaiHl fori aAw ^r ao. 


CHAP. 11. 

KO IRKATE t»KlNCIPLBS IN THE MIND. 

9 !• 7^e «rary 9kofffn how n»e come by tmy knoviMlge^ Muffideni /# 

firove U not innate, 

IT 18 an esfablished epimon amongst tome men, that there are 
& the understanding certain innate firtnci/ilea some primary no* 
tions, SjMmitnumt characters as it where, stamped apen the mind 
of man, which the soul receites in its very fint beingf and hringa 
into the world with It. It wonld be sufficient to conyince nnpre- 
jndlced readers of the fiilseness of thh supposition, if I should on- 
ly show (as I hope I shall in the fbttowing parts of this discourse) 
how men, barely by the use of their natural faculties, may attain 
to all the knowledge they have, without the help of any innate im- 
pressioBs ; and may arrive at certainty, without any such origmal 
notions or principles. For I imagme any one will easily grantr 
tfiat it would be imper^ent to suppose the iieao of d^uts inni^ 
In a creilture, to whom Grod hath given sight and a power to re- 
ceive them by the eyes, from external objects ; and no Teas nn* 
reasonable would if be to attribute several truths to the impres- 
dions of nature, and innate characters, when we may observe in 
ourselves faculties fit to attain as easy and certain knowledge of 
them, as if they were originally imprinted on the mind., 

But because a man is not permitted, without censure^ to follow 
his own thoughts in the seweh of truth, when they lead him ever 
so little out of the 6omnM)n road, I shall let down the reasons that 
made me doubt of the truth of that opinion, as an excuse for my 
mistake, if I be in one ; which I Idkve to be considered by those, who, 
with me, dispose themselves to embrace truth wherever they findit% 

$ 3. General aMoent^ the great argument. 
THEitK is nothing more commonly taken for granted, than that 
there are certain principles, both speculative and ftraetical (for 
diey speak of both) univorsally agreed upon by aU mankind ; 
which therefore, tliey argue, must needs be constant impressions 
which the souls of men receive in their first beings, and wlach 
they bring i|ito the world wiHi \hem, as necessarily and really aa 
they do any of their inherant ftcultiea* 
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« 
) 3. Uifuhferfai eomteitt fiawvf notMftf immie. 

Thcs argument) .drftwn ftom unfvtrgai ron^enr, haa this inialbr^ 

tuiie in it) that if it were true in matter of fiu^t^ that there vet% 

certain truths wherein all mankind agreed) it would not prove 

them innate) if there can be any other way showU) how men may 

come to that universal agreement in the things they do consent in ; 

.whkh I pnMume may be done. 

$ 4. «( W^ii9yk'^ amff^UUmfiM^iUe/orikf mme Mng t9 
* 6cy and not fo ^e^* n^t ^nhner^uily assented /o. 

BuTy whidi is wQrse» this argument of universal c<»»sentt wfaich^ 
is made use of to prove, innate principles, seems to me a demon* 
^ration^tbat there are none such ; becau^ there are none to which 
all mfukind give aa universal assent, I shall begin with Uio 
speculativey and instance in those magnified principles of demoor 
stration : ^ wtMsoever U^ U /" and, ^Ui$ imh9%MU/or the umc 
tkhig^ to he and not to he** i which) of all others, I thinky have the 
most aUowed title to inmte* These have so settled a rcputa^toa 
of maaims universally received) that it wiUt no doubt^ be thought 
strange) if any one should seem toquostiooit But yet I take 
l&erty to say) that these p r opositio n s are so far from having an 
umversai assent) that theraarea^^Reatpsriof mankindto whosii 
they are nm so nuich as kn^vn* 

$ 5« J^Qt on the mind naturmUy in^mted^ hceauoo not JtiU>wn.to 

children^ tdiotOf is^c* 
FoB) first) k is evident) that all ehUdren^ osAidioto liave not tiie 
least appr4|||fnsioa or thought jqC ihem ; and the want of that is 
enough to destroy that universal assent) whiqh must aoeds bo the 
necessary c(»camiunt of all innate ti'uths « it seeming to me near 
a coatmdiotic»% to ta^ that Ckefs. aveiMithf imprinted on the souli 
vhichitpetodivesorunderMtiUKlsaet; iiupwtii^ifitugnify aiqr 
thing, being uotbmg else iHit thj9.making cczuin truths to be per- 
cmvcd* For to.imprint any thioi: <» the mindr without the mind's 
perceiving it, seems to aie hardly ioteUigible. l^ therefiMre, 
children and idioto have iCNila, have minds, with those impressions 
upon them, tbey must unavoidabty perceive tbem).and neQessai% 
know and assent to these truths ; which, since they do not, it is 
evident that there are no aiK^b impreieioa^* For if they are npt 
notions naturally imprinted, boW:Can they be innate ? And if they 
|tfe notions insHinted, how can ihoy ^ unknown? To say ano- 
lion is imprinted on the mind, and yet ^ the same time to say, that 
the mind is ignorant of it, and Mwr y^ took notaGe4tf it, is to 


make thit Impression iHstMng. No pnfoiMsn can to said to be 

in the mind, which it nevet yvc lifieW) whidi h v/«m nrrer yet coa- 

Sciousr o£ For if ftny one n>»f , tben, %y the frame rtMom all prop- 

o&itions tliat are true, and the mind h^ cft>pBllk of ov«v iia^iitBig ttn 

inay be said to Ke in the^nd, and ia he fmptkmdt ^nce, if aof 

one can be said to be m the m»KH whieh k tvB^r yet ktiew^ it wMMt 

be only because it is capable of knowing il ; and so^Im mkid Isof 

all truths it ever shall* know* Nay« th^tcriitlift may bo hnptiqted 

oh the mind, which it noTer did, nor ever shall know : for a mtfl 

may live long, and dia at last In ignoraiic^ of ma«y > vrttAaf whkii 

his mind was capable of knowing, and that with certabty . So 

that if the capacity of knowing) he the naitiral mftmmm^onkmiS^ 

cd for, all the trut^ a man over oemes to kMw, wilty|^'||BS ac* 

Count, be ercry one of them innate § iiidtlnft fteat pome will a^ 

mount to no more, bat only to a veiy improper wq^Mifs^cakiBft 

winch, wMlst it pretends to aseeit the cootvury^ saysnetfaing dtf^ 

fbrent from ^lose, who deny Innate ]M4neipies^ Ber4MfaDdf» I 

think, ever denied that the rnhfed was eapaiblii ef htiiowmig.mamnl 

trudis. The capacity^ iitty #a)^ iekrtiate^ the<kniiwledge«a«9roed. 

But then to what end aueh o i mte B ta iMr ceMsaiii itoiii^ aaaa^^s.? If 

tretltt can be hsiprihted to tte iwidai M t aiidlu f mUbom bekipficv* 

ceived, I can see no difference theM' eai» be, hucweeii-aay n t ilhe 

themmd is capable of knowitfg' io respoet 4^fllMk^ emginal :. Uiey 

must all be innate, or aH-adf o n t i d e tt s t bi vain shall a man go m* 

boot to distinguish them. Be^ therofeve,. thai calfce of jlmatono* 

ticMis in- the uAdeystindkfg, oMiiiot (i|he<imeni t hae i^ y any dia-^ 

^nct sortcff trtkhs) mean such tx^ritm to be in theuadeestandnig^ 

as it never p^iceived, and iayei wii^ily^ i^gnOiOHi ei F<^ il^eae 

words ft0 §e'in^ Ma undepHmnOmg) hatw aa^ paipttety, thc^r aig^ 

Ally to-be nnd tfr fli e od t ao tka^ie be ifrthe anderainidiiig, and net 

to beun<lerstoodrtobeh]themliid, andneveriobepevoeifvdtia 
all one as to sky^ any thing as, and ia atet^ ha dM^ anM oir undeaamd^ 
mg. M; theitofiir^ these two ftm^Mmtti ^ Wkmuoruw^ ^ ia $** 
and, ^Ui» imfi&mBk'^ the wme iktitg^itf-ie, and iiei /o ^y* are 
l^ nature Imprinled^chiiidventeaiinei be Igaoaani of ^le infiHita^ 
ttA «Fi that have so^lhy aswii Keoeaaaryy have iHem m fbeir ttsdee^. 
atandinga, know ibe tHMt eC'^hiliiyettA aaaeantoi^ 

To avoid thIs) it ia usnallif' anaw^sred^ Hm ^llmesteeiir and ummi 
tothcm, «^f>t $hif^ twfu^'t^tht u^ffof'mmmf and thiak enougli 
to prove theiift taittB«e; Sa^ananrv 
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I* 
§ T* Ikhat M<n ktwm tAcm vkeu tkq^ come U $ka U4C ^v<a#Qit| 

Doubtful expresaionsy that have scarce zxkj 8i^;iiificatioD» go hr 
^ieer reaMOiy m tbose^ wliOi beii^ prepo#8eased» take ootthe paina 
IQ oxamioe even what 4»ey themaelvea say. FqTi to apply this aii« 
9i»ef with ofif tolii*able aeoae to our present purpose^ it must sij^- 
nify 99^, of (heae two thioga ; either, that, as soon m xnen com^ 
^ the, use, of reascsiy these supposed native inscriptioos come, to be 
JtMmut and observed by them ; or else that the use and exercise 
^xaen's^ reason assista them «i the discovery of these priuciplesi 
9»i certainly qiak^ thes|i known to them. 

$ §• Jfywmmm 4i*covcrtf4 l^m, tfuit vtQiM uQt prove them innatC' 
Jm tlM^ftesii»lbat by thu u^ qf teut^on meu may discover these 
fviottiries } and that this is sufficient to prove^ld^m ionate « theit 
vaR|r0fa«t*wf| wiUr-otead dmsf vis, that wh^ver truths reason 
can certaia^ disoo?or lo iWs ond mke us firmly asaent tO|^ those 
aae tf MmraUy imprinaad on the wind ; since tlMit universal as- 
aostt vUehis Mrio Ike mark of tkem,, aoMiwta ^ no more but 
ttts; skatky^the use of reasoB» we af^ capable, to coi^e jto a cer- 
SMI kn—l sjjya ^umi oaeent lotbfmi and, by this. meanst there 
iMWksmoidiiefleMebotWMi^ths mawnsof the mathematicians^ 
■ wi s ha otf i M tkey d e duce frowi fliem i . all must bo equidly allowed 
iBDatey they keiiig all dbcooems mado kyiheuaoof reaaooiaai 
svutkaiiias a xaiiaMd eroalure mny eorimly come to know> ilka 
Sfply Jtta thougklli rifhtiy thai way . 

. $i9. i^ iryUte OM remm ^Hm^men l4«ai» 
But how can thea^ men think this uee qf reason necessary, to dis- 
pamp^mfAmnim soppos od miaie^viheft icMm^ifwo mar , 
i) ia aQtMaii obe butshe f&mjt^ of dftjuang wkmmiis 
smtheifiwa pnbciple% or pwmosklkmittfcat wre atseii^ knamd I 
shia oortoudy om mtmr bo tkouglHt ia«tai% «^k wo kwa toed of 
voaaon to Aacoim^ i m i oi B, aa I kooeoaid^ wewiftkav^ all tko 
certam tnttksi that Maaoii. over losdbeoMBy loko ianalo^ We mm^ 
«s welfc^thmk the mo «! roaaoa mwosiaiy to^*mako omr o|ro%disGOV- 
orividkletAfaai^ aa tint tkero ahoHidke neodfoC foaaom w the 
osBByias^tfcoroa^ to ttako4ho wwleonimdmgooo orhaaiaofigioaUy 
engraven on it, and cannot bo in tte utodeiatsirfsng botsroil b» 
porcoivedby is. Soshattomako reaoon diacaovco^lkoeo tmthft thus 
impriDted, is to say, tkatskemaeof ittaasAdiacovors toaman what 
ko knewr bofeao; and ii lme&.kawa tissae inatOf i mpoco a o d tvuths 
orifpmdly^ and boforo the use off roa ooo y oipd yot ato aiwaya igno> 
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rant of them» tiU they come to the use off reasoii) k is in effect t» 
sty, that inea know, Mid laK>w Uiem not) at the same time. 

$10. 
It will here perhaps be said, that inadiematical demonttratidnSf 
and other truths that are not innate, are not assented to, as soon a* 
proposed^, wherein they are dstingnished from these maxims, aatl 
6ther innate truths. I shall have oecauon to speak of «bseiit^ up^ 
6n the 'first proposing, more particularly by and by. I shall herv 
•nly, and that very readily, allow that these maxm» and iniith%- 
Inatical demonstrations are in this diffsrent; that the one have 
need of reason, using of proofs, to make them out, and to gala our 
assent ; but the other, as soon as understood, are, wtthotit any the 
feast reasoning, embraced and assented ta But I withal h$% leaiw 
to obsehre, that it lays open the weakness of tlas subterfugOy wliicht 
requires the iut ofreascwkir the discovery of these general truths; 
since it nnist be confessed, that iii tiiev diacofory there is no^ use 
jnadeoff reasonmg at aO. Andli^uhk those, who give^saa* 
uwer, will not be forward to afiirm, tiiat the toowiedge of thb nuac* 
hn, nat it i9 in^m^Mieforthc mtme thing /o^fo, tofd not to ie, m 
a deductkm of our reason. Fet this wuufci be to destroy that 
bounty of nature they seem so fond of, wldlst they make the fcaosrik 
edge of those ^incti^es to depend on the labour of our thoughts. 
For M reasoning is search, and castmg about, and requires pains 
and application. Ahd how can k with-any tc4eralde sense be sup- 
posed, that what was imprinted by nature, .as the foundation and 
gmde of our reason^ should need the use uf reason to discover it ? 

^11. 
Thosb who will take the palM to rrfect with a little attention eu 
the operations of the iHiderstanding, will find that this r^uly assent 
of the fnind tosome-miths, depesfcteno^ either on native imcri]^ 
tion, or the 4ue qfreawn-i \m, en a Acuity* of the mind quhe ^a* 
l»ct from both of them, ae w« shalisee hereafter. Reason, there* 
fore, having nodiing to dosn procuringour assent to these maudms, 
if by sajFing, that tnenknbp^amduMetU to them^ when they come M 
the uee-^retuoMj be meant, that the use of reason assists us in the 
kuovrledge of these nsaadms, it is utterly fiUae ; and were it true, 
would prove them not to be innate. 
$ 13. The coming to thtr^tte of teaeonfKOt the time me come to 

kmom theoe maanme* 
Iw by knowing and<SMenting'to thetn, uri^^ fve come to the uee o/t 
reaeonj bb meant) that-this is the time when they como to be taken 
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BiMice othjAitmmd; and that ai sooft as chiUren eeme to tb» 
use of reascoiy ^llxey co^ne also ta know and assent to these msaKknt; 
this also is false and frivolous. Firet, It is false^ because it is eyi* 
dent these n^tauais are not in the mfaid so early as the use of rea^ 
•on; uid therefore the aomiag to the use of reason is falsely as* 
•agnedt as the time, of thdir discovery. . How many instances of 
/the use t of reason tntiy we observe in children) a long time before 
^y have f ny knowledge of this maximy that it U mfi^aMle for 
the mime iMf^ 4i> be^ and not to be ? and a great part of iliitenHf 
pfople, and savages, pass- many years^ even of their rational ag% 
without ever thinking on this, and the liloe general propositions^ 
1 gfrant) men eome not to the knowledge of these general and more 
* sibstracatruthst wluch are thought imtatei dll they come to ^e use 
of reason ; s^d I add, nor. then neither s which is so* befsause, t91 
afterth^ come to the use of reaaouy those general ahstraet icfeoa 
are n^t framed in tiie mind» about which those genen^ maxims 
are, which are mistakenfbr innate princi|^si but are indeed di»> 
coveries roadC) and verities intrpdueedt aiad krought.into the mind 
by the same way, and discovered by the same sl^Sf as several oth- 
er propositkns, which nobody was ever so extravagant as to sup- 
pose innate* Thb I hope to make plam in the sequel of this dia- 
cmirse. I allow, thereforei a necemity, that men should come te 
liie use of reason, beforp they get the knowledge of those gi^ieral 
truths; iHit deny,. that men*sconung to the use of reason is the 
time of their discovery* 

$ 13, My tMe they ore npt diatinguUhed /rom other knovable 

truthe. 
Iv the mean time it is observable, that Uiis sayaog> that men know, 
and asaem to these maxims, when they eome to the uee qf reaeon^ 
amounts, m reaUty of fact, to no mote but this, that tiiey are never 
Jknown, nor takeu notice of, before the u^e of reason, but may poa^ 
aibly be absented Uh some time afier^ during a. man's life ; but 
when, is uncertain : and so may all other koowable truths, as well 
as these; which, therefore, have no advant^e, nor distinction 
from others, by this note of being known when we come to the use 
of reason ; nor are thereby proved to be innate, but quite the con- 
trary. 

% U. Xr eoming to the uee qf reoe^n were the tmej^ their die- 
cotfcryy it vHnM not prove them innate. 
BtJT, Secondly i Were it true, that the pirecise time of their beiag 
known, and assented tOg were, wlvsn men come to the ime qf rear 
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tMt, uddier w^iiM thst pro?« ilieiii lfiiMtb». Thio w«y oF trgttiilg; 
k as irSrolotis, ts tlie stfppmMon of itself i« false. For b]r wh«t 
kind of logic wiH it afiipeaf, that txxf notion is origlnallf by nature 
Imprinied in the mintl in its first eonstitmion, !>ecBiise It conies 
first to be obserred, «nd assented to^ whcfn a facnHjr of the mind, 
mMchfias quite a distinct province, begins to exert itself? and 
Aer^fare, the coining to the nse of speech, if it were supposed 
the time that these maxims zxt first assented to (wluch it may be 
with as nrach truth, as the time when men come to the use of rea- 
son) would be as good a proof that titey were innate, as to say, 
they are innate, because men assent to them, when they come to 
the use of reason. 1 agrct then with these men of innate prieci- 
ples, that there is tro knowledge of these general and selF^rident 
maKims in tlie mind, till it comes to the exercise of reason : but I 
deny that tbe coming to the use of reason is the precise time when 
they arc first taken notice of ; and if that were the precise time, t 
deny that it woirtd prove them innate. All that can, with any truth, 
be meant by this proposition, That men Hismt to them when they 
come to the u»e preagony is no more but this, That the making of 
general abstract ideas^ and the understanding of genera! names, 
being a concomitant of the rational faculty, and growing up with 
it, children commonly get not liiose general ideag^ nor learn the 
names that stand for them, tiH, having for a good while exercised 
their reason about ikmiliar and more particular trf^tf*,they are, 
by their ordinary discourse and actions with others, acknowledged 
to be capable of rational conversation. If assenting to these max- 
ims, when men come to the use of reason, can be true in any other 
sense, I desire it may be shown ; or, at least, how in this, or any 
xrtiier sense it proves them famate. 

515. The BtefiB by -which the mind attaint trverdl truths, 
TiTB senses at first let in particular ideaB^ and famish the 3ret 
empty cabinet ; and the mind by degrees growing familiar with 
some of them, they are lodged in the memory, and names got to 
them. Afterwards the mind, proceeding farther, abstracts them> 
and by degrees learns the use of general names. In this manner 
the mind comes to be furnished with ideoB and language, the 
materials about which to exercise its discursive faculty ; and the 
use of reason becomes daily more visible, us these materials, that 
give it employment, increase. But though die having of general 
ideasy and the use of general words and reason, usually grow to- 
gether ; yet I see not bow this any way proves them innate. Tiie 
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knowledge of some truths, I confess/ is very early in the mind A 
but in a way that shows them not to be innate. For, if we will db- 1 
serre, we shall find it still to be about ideasy not innate, but acquir- I 
ed : it being about those first, which are imprinted by external I 
things, with which infants have earliest to do, which make the I 
most frequent impressions on their senses. In ideas thus got, the i 
mind discovers that some agree, and others differ, probably is 
. 40on as it has any use of memory ; as soon as it is able to retain 
and ptTctivt distinct ideas. But wbether it be then or no, this is 
certain, it does so long before it has the use of words, or comes to 
that, which we commonly call the use of reason. For a child knows 
OS certainly, before it can s](>eak, the difference between the ideas 
of sweet and bitter (i. e. that sweet is not bitter) as it knows after- - 
i^airds (when it comes to speak) that wormwood and .sugar-plums 
9^ not the same thing. 

§ 16. ^ 

A en tin knows not that three and four are equal to seven, till he 

comes to be able to coUnt seven, and has got the name and idea <^ 

Equality; and then, upon ezplaihihg those words, he presently 

assents to, or rather perceives the truth of, that proposition. But 

lieither does he then readily assent, because it is an innate ti-uth, 

nor was his assent wanting till then, because he wanted the use of 

reason i but the truth of it appears to him, as soon as he has settled 

in his mind the clear and distinct ideas that these names stand for \ 

and then he knows the truth of that proposition, upon the same 

grounds, and by the same means, that he knew before, that a rod 

and a cherry are not the same thing ; and upon the same grounds 

also, that he may come to know afterwards. That it is imfiossible 

^or the same thing to be^ and not to be ; as shall be more fully 

^hown hereafter. So that the later it is before any one comes to 

have those general ideas^ about which those maxims are ; or to 

know the sig^ifitation of those general terms that stand for them ; 

or to put together in liis mind the ideas they stand for ; the later 

also will it be before he c6mes to assent to those maxims, whose 

terms, with the uf^a^ they stand for, being no more innate than 

those of a cat or a weasel, he must stay till time and observation 

have acquainted bim with them ; and then he will be in a capacity 

to know the truth of these maxims, upon the first occasion that 

.shall make bin! put together those ideas in his mind, and observe 

whether they agree or disagree, according as is expressed in those 

propositions. Ajid therefore it is that a n\an knows that eighteen 
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uid nineteen are equal to thiiiy-seveay by the same self-evidence 
that he knows one and two to be equal to three : yet a child knows 
this not so soon as the other^ not for want of the use of reason, but 
because the ideas the words eighteen, nineteen, and thirty* 
seven stand for, are not so soon got, as those which are Isigniiied 
by one, two, and three. 

§ 17. Aaaenting ae soon as profiosed and understood ^ firorues 

them not innate* 
This evasion, therefore, of general assent, when men come to the 
use of reason, failing as it does, and leaving no difference between 
those supposed innate, and other truths, that are afterwards acquir- 
ed and learned, men have endeavored to secure an universal as* 
sent to those they call maxims, by saying, they are generally as* 
sented to as soon as firofiosed^ znd the terms they are proposed in, 
understood : seeing all men, even children, as soon as they hear 
and understand the terms, assent* to these propositions, they think 
it is sufficient to prove them innate. For since men never fail, af- 
ter they have once imderstood the words, to acknowledge them for 
undoubted truths, they would infer, that certainly these propositions 
were first lodged in the understanding ; which, without any teach- 
ing, the mind, at the very first proposal immediately closes withy 
and assents to, and sifter that never doubts again. 

§ 1 8. If such an assent be a mark of innate^ then that one and tvJ9 

are equal to three s that sweetness is not bitterness ; and a 

thousand the likcj must be innate. 
In answer to this, I demand whether ready assent given to a prop- 
osition ufionjirst hearings and understanding the terms, be a cer- 
tain mark of an innate principle ? If it be ;)ot, such a general as-> 
sent is in vain urged as a proof of them. If it be said, that it is 
a mai^k of innate, they must then allow all such propositicms to be 
innate, which are generally assented to as soon as heard, whereby 
they will find themselves plentifully stored with innate principles. 
For upon the same ground, viz. of assent, at firat hearing and un- 
derstanding the terms, that men would have those maxims pass 
for innate, they must also admit several propositions about num- 
bers to be innate : and thus, that one and two are equal to three ^ 
that two and two are equal to four ; and a multitude of other the 
like propositions in numbers, that every body assents to, at first 
hearing and uiiderstanding the terms, must have a place amongst 
these innate axioms. Nor is this the prerogative of numbers 
alone, and propositions made about several of them ; but even 
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natural philosophy, and all the other sciences, afFord propositions, 
which are sure to meet with assent as soon as they are understood. 
T/iat two bodies cannot be in the same filace^ is a truth, that nobody 
any more sticks at, than at these toaxinis, That ii is impossible for 
the same thing to be^ and not to be ; that vfhite is not black ; that a 
square is not a circle ; that yellovfness is not sweetness. These 
and a million of such other propositions, as many at least as we 
haTe distinct ideas of, every man in his wits, at first hearing, and 
knowing what the names stand for, must necessarily assent to. If 
these men will be true to their own rule, and have assent at first 
hearing and understanding the terms^ to be a mark of innate, they 
xnust allow, not only as many innate propositions as men have dis- 
tinct ideas, but as many as men can make propositions, wherein 
different ideas are denied one of another. Since every proposition, 
wherein one different idea is denied of another, will as certainly 
£nd assent at first hearing and understanding the terms, as this 
general one, It is imfiossible for the same thing to bcy and not to be ,• 
or that which is the foundation of it, and is the easier understood 
of the two, the same is not different : by which account they will 
have legions of innate propositions of this one sort, without men- 
tioning any other. But since no proposition can be innate, unless 
the ideas, about which it is* be innate ; this will be, to suppose all 
our ideas of colors, sounds, tastes, figure, Sec. innate ; than which 
there cannot be any thing more opposite to reason and experience. 
Universal and ready assent upon hearing and understanding the 
terms, is (I grant) a mark of self-evidence ; but self-evidence, de- 
pending not on innate impressions, but on something else (as we 
shall sho'^r hereafter) belongs to several propositions, which no- 
body was yet so extravagant as to pretend to be innate. 

§ 19. Such less general firofiositions known before these unrveT'* 
sal maxims. 
Nor let it be said, that those more particular self*evident proposi- 
tions, which are assented to at first hearing, as, that one and two 
are equal to three ; that green is not red, &c. are received as the 
consequences of those more universal propositions, which are 
looked on as innate principles ; since any one, who will but take 
the pains to observe what passes in the understandmg, will certain- 
ly find, that these, and the like less general propositions are cer^ 
tainly known^ and firmly assented to, by those who are utterly ig- 
norant of those more general maxims ; and so, being earlier in the 
mind than those (as they are called) first principles, cannot owe to 
them the assent, wherewith they arc received at first hearing. 
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$ 30. One and one equal to two, life, not generai nor uo^fidj aif- 
9wered, • 
Ir it be said that these propoutions, viz. two and two are equal to 
four ; red U not flue^ Sec. are not general maxims^ nor of any great 
use : I ahswer, That makes nothing to the argument of universal 
assent, upon hearii^g and understanding. For, if that be the cer- 
tain mark of innate, whatever proposition can be found, that re- 

' ceives general assent as soon as heard and understood, that must 
be admitted for an innate proportion, as well as this maxim. That 
it is imfioaMle/br the eame thing to bey and not to be ; they being 
upon this ground eqii;|l. And as to the difference of being more 
general, that makes this maxim more remote from being innate ; 
those general and abstract ideae being more strangers to our first 
apprehensions, than those of more particular self-evident proposi* 
tionrt ; and therefore it is longer before they are admitted and as- 
sented to by the growing understanding. And as to the useful- 
ness of these magnified maxims, that perhaps will not be found so 
great as is generally conceived, when it comes In its due place to 
be more fully considei*ed. 
$31. Theoe maxime not being known oomethnee tUl firofiooedy 
"** firovee them not innate. 
But we have not yet done with aioenting to firofiooitione at Jlrat 
hearing and understanding their terms ; it is fit we first take no- 
tice, that this, instead of being a mark that they are innate, is a 
proof of the contrary : since it supposes, that several, whounder» 
stand and know other things, are ignorant of these principles, till 
they are proposed to them; and that one may be unacquainted 
with these truths, till he hears them from others. Foe ^ they 
were innate, what need they be proposed in order to gaining as« 
sent; when, by being in the understanding, by a natural and ori- 
ginal impression (if there were any such) they could not but be 
known before ? or doth the proposing them, prht them clearer in 
the mind than nature did 1 if so, then the consequence will be, 
that a man knows them better, after he has been thus tay ght them, 
than he did before. Whence it will follow, that these principles 
may be made more evident to us by others teaching, than nature 

* has made them by impression ; which will ill agree with the opin- 
ion of innate principles, and give but little authority to them ; but, 
on the contrary, makes them unfit to be the foundations of all our 
other knowledge, as they are pretended to be. This cannot be 
denied, that men grow first acquainted with many of these self* 
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rrideBl tniUiSy lapon ^eir being proposed ; but *it is cIiMiry tb^t 
mrhosoever does so, finds in himselfi that he then begins to know a 
propositioni which he knew not before ; and which fronx<&eoce> 
forth he never questions ; not because it was innate, but because 
the consideration of the nature of the things contained in those 
words, would not suffer him to think otherwise, how, or wiienso* 
eyer he is broughtio reflect on them. And if whatever is assented 
to at first hearing and understanding the terms, must pass fi>r an 
innate principle, every well-grounded observation, drawn from 
particulars into a general rule, must be innate. When fet it is 
certain, that not all, but only sagacious heads, light at first on these 
observations, and reduce them into general propositions, not innate, 
but collected from a preceding acquaintance, and reflection oa 
particular instances. These, when observing men have made 
them, unobserving men, when they are proposed to them, cannot 
refuse their assent to. 

$ 23. JmfilicUly known before firofioHngi signifies that the mmd 
w capable of understanding them^ or eUeMgnyie^ nothing. 
If it be said, the understanding hath an implicit knowledge of these 
principles, but not an explicit, before this first hearing (as they 
must, who will say, that they are in the understanding before they 
are known) it will be hard to conceive what is meant by a princi* 
pie imprinted on the uiideratanding implicitly, unless it be this, 
that the mind is capable of understanding and assenting firmly to 
such propositions. And thus all mathematical demonstrationSf 
as well as first principles, must be received as native impressions 
cih tbe mind ; which I fear they wUl acarce allow them to be, who 
find it harder to demonstrate a proposition, than assent to it when 
demonstrated. And few mathematicians will be forward to be* 
lieve, that all the diagrams they have drawn, were but copies of 
those innate characters wldch nature had engraven upoti their 
zninds. 

$ S3. Tfie argument of assenting on ^rst hearing is upon a false 
supposition ^ no precedent teaching. 
Tberk is, I fear,thb farther weakness in the foregoing argument^ 
which would persuade us, that therefbre those maxims are to be 
thought innate, which men acfmi^ at first A^arzn^, because they 
assent to propositions, which they are not taught, nor do receive 
from the force of any argument or demonstration, but a bare ex-* 
plication or understanding of tUe tenns^ Under which diere seems 
to me to lie this fallacy, That m^en %re supposed not to be taught^ 
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nor to ieam any thing^ de novo ; when, in truth, they are taught, 
Imd do learn something they were ignorant of before. For Jlrat^ 
it is evident, that they have learned the terms and their significa- 
tion ; neither of which was bom with them. But this is not all 
the acquired knowledge in the case ; the ideas themselves, about 
which the proposition is, are not bom with them, no more than 
their names, but got afterwards. So that in ail propositions that 
are assented to, at first hearing, the terms of the proposition, their 
standing for such ideaa^ and the ideas themselves that they stand 
for, being neither of them innate ; I would fain know what there 
18 remaining in such propositions, that is innate. For I would 
gladly have any one name that proposition, whose terms or ideas 
were cither of them innate. We by degrees get ideas and names, 
and learn their appropriated connection one with another ; and 
then to propositions, made in such terms, whose signification we 
have leamt, and wherein the agreement or disagreement we can 
perceive in our ideas, when put together, is expressed, we at first 
hearing assent ; though to other propositions in themselves as 
certain and evident, but which are concerning ideas^ not so soon 
or so easily got, we are at the same time no way capable of as- 
senting. For though a child quickly assents to this proposition j 
That an apfde is notjire^ when, by familiar acquaintance, he has 
got the ideas of those two .different things distinctly imprinted on 
his mind, and lias leamt that the names afifile and Jlre stand for 
tiiem ; yet it will be some years after, perhaps, before the same 
child will assent to this proposition, that it is imfiossible for the 
same thing to 5e, and not to be : because, that though, perhaps^ 
the lyords are as easy to be learnt, yet the signification of them 
being more large, comprehensive, and abstract, than of the names 
annexed to those sensible things the child hath to do with, it is 
longer befiore he learns their precise meaning, and it requires more 
Ume plainly to form in his mind those general ideas they stand for. 
Till that be done, you will in vain endeavor to make any child 
assent to a proposition made up of such general terms ; but as 
soon as ever he has got those ideasy and learned their names, he 
forwardly closes with the one, as well as the other, of the foremen- 
tioned propositions, and with both for the same reason, viz. be- 
cause he finds the ideas he has in his mind to agree or disagree, 
according as the words standing for them are afiirmed, or denied 
one of another, in the proposition. But if propositions be brought 
to him in words, which stand for ideas he has not yet in his mind ; 
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to such propositions^ however evidently true or false in Uiemselves^ 
he affords neither assent nor dissent^ but is ignorant For vord« 
being but empty sounds^ any £arther than they are signs of our 
ideafy-wc cannot but assent to them* as they correspond to those 
ideaa we hayCi but no fsirther than that* But the ^bowing by what 
steps and ways* knowledge comes into our minds^ and the grounds 
of several degrees of a^senti being the business of the following 
discourse^ it may suffice to have only touched on it herei as one 
reason that made me doubt of those innate principles. 

§ 3.4* J^ot innate^ because not universally assented /p. 
To conclude this argument of universal consent^ I agree with these 
defenders of innate principles, that if they are innate they must 
needs . have universal assent. For that a truth should be innate^- 
and yet not assented to, is to me, as .unintelligible, as. for a man to 
know a truth, and be ignorant of it, at the same time. But then, 
by these men's own confession they cannot be innate ; since they 
are not asseu,ted to by those who understand not the terms, nior by 
a great part of those who do understsgad them, but have yet never 
heard nor thought of those propositions ; which, I think, is at 
least 9tie half of mankind. But were the number far less^it would 
be enough to destroy universal assent j ^md thereby show these 
psopositions not to be innate, if children alone were ignorant of 
them. 

§ 2j5* These maxims not the Jlrst known. 
But that I may not be accused, to argue from the thoughts of 
infants, which are unknown to us, and to conclude, from what pass* 
es in their understandings, before they express it; I say next^ 
that these two general propositions are not the. truths that Jlr^t 
possess the mi»fi?9 of children^ nor are antecedent to all acquired 
and adventitious notions ; which, if they were innate, they must 
needs be. Whether we can deteroame it or no^ it matters not* 
there is ceitainly a. time when children begin to think ; and their 
words and actions do assure us that they do so. When therefore 
they are capable of thought, of knowledge, of assent, can it ration- 
ally be supposed they can be ignorant of those iiotions that nature 
has imprinted, were there any such ? can it beimagined^ with' any 
appearance of reason, that they perceive the impressions from 
things without ; and be at the same time ignorant of those chara«* 
ters which nature itself has taken care u> stamp, within I can they : 
receive and assent to adventitious notions,a<)d be ignorant of those 
which are supposed woven into the very principles, of their being, 
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and imprtnted there in indelible characters^ ^ ^ the foundat^ 
and guide of all their acquired knowledge, and future reasonings ? 
this would be to make nature take psdns to no purpose ; or, at 
least* to write verjr ill ; since its characters could not be Head by 
tliose eyes, which saw other things very well ; and those are very 
in supposed the clearest parts of truth, and the foundations of all 
our knowledge, which are not first known, and without which the 
undoubted knowledge of several other things may be had. The 
child certunly knows that the nurse that feeds it, is neither the cat 
it plays with, nor the dlackmoxtr it is afraid of; that the wormseed 
or mustard it refuses, b not the apple or sugar it cries for ; thii it 
is certainly and undoubtedly assured of: but will any one say, it is 
by virtue of this principle, that it is impossible for the same thing' 
to be^ and not to be, that it so firmly assents to these, and other 
parts of its knowledge ? or that the child has any notion or appre« 
hen^on of that proposition at an age, wherein yet it is plain, it 
knows a great many other truths f he that will say, children join 
these general abstract speculations with their sucking bottles and 
their rattles, may, perhaps, with jusdce, be thought to have more 
passion and zeal for his opinion, but less sincerity and truth Aan 
one of that age. 

§ 26% And so not innate. 
Thouoh therefore there be several general propositions, that meet 
with constant and ready assent, as soon as proposed to men grown 
up, who have attained the use of more general and abstradt Jcf^aff, 
and names standing for them ; yet they not being to be found in 
those of tender years, who nevertheless know other things, they 
cannot pretend to universal assent of intelligent persons, and so 
by no means can be supposed innate ; it being impossible, that a- 
ny truth which is innate (if there were any such) should be un- 
known, at least to any one who knows any thing else : since, if they 
are innate truths^ they must be innate thoughts ; there being noth- 
ing a truth in the mind, that it has never thought on. Whereby 
if is evident, if there be any innate truths in the mind, they must 
necessarily be thejhst of any thought on, the first that appear thei'e. 
§ 27^ JS/btinnatCi because they appear leasts where what is innate 
shows itself clearest. 
TiTAT the general maxims, we are discoursing of, are not known 
to children^ idiots^ and a great part ofv mankind^ we have already 
sufficiently proved ; whereby it is evident they have not an uni- 
versal assent,* nor ai^e general impressions. But there is this far- 
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ther argomeiit in it ag^kist tiieir being uinale/ that these charac* 
tersyifthey were native and original impressions, should afifteat 
faarcMt and clearest in those persons in whom yet we find no foot* 
steps of them : and it is, in my opinion, H strong presumption that 
they are not innate ; since they are least known to those, in whom, 
if they were- innate, they- most needs exert themselves with most 
force and vigour. For children^ idiotic «at^a^«a, and iUitetate peo^ 
pie, beiikg of ail others the least corrupted by custcMH ol* borrowed 
opinions ; learning and education having not cast their native 
thoughts into new moulds, nor, by superinducing foreign and stud- 
ied doctrines, confounded those fair characters nature had written 
tiiere : one might reasonably imagine, that in their minds these 
innate notions should lie open fairly to every one's view, aa it is 
certain the thoughts of children do. It might very w^ll be ex- 
pectedy that these principles should be perfectly known to natur- 
als;. which being stamped iogimediately on the soul (as these men 
suppose) can have no dependance on the constitutions^ or organs 
of the body, the only confessed difference between them and oxh* 
ers. One would think, accordiflg to these men's principles, that 
all these native beamK of light (were there any such) should, in 
those who have no reserves, no arts of concealment, shine out in 
their full lustre, and leate us in no more doubt of their being there, 
than ,we are of tlieir love of pleasure and abhorrence of pain. But 
alas I amongst chUdreny idiots^ savages^ and the grossly illiterate 
what general maxims are to be found ? What universal princi* 
yles of knowledge ? Their notions are few and narrow, borrowed 
Qtily from those objects they have had most to do with, and which 
have made upon their 9ense8 the frequentest and strongest im- 
pres8i<ms. A child knows his nurse and his cradle, and by degrees 
the playthings of a Uttle more advanced age s and a young savage 
has, perhaps, his head filled witli love and hunting, according to 
the fashion of his tribe. But he that from a child untaught, or a 
wild inhabitant of the woods, will expect these abstract maxims 
and reputed principles of sciences, wUii I fear, find himself mis- 
taken. Such kind of general propQsitiotis are seldom mentioned 
in the huts oflndians^ .much less are they tobe&iundinthe'thoug:hts 
of children, or any impressions of them on the minds of naturals. 
They are the language and business of the schools and academies 
of learned nations, accuston»ed to that sort of conversation or learn- 
ing, where disputes are frequent : these maxims being suited to 
artificial argumentation, and useful for convicuon ; but not much 
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cofediKiag 10 tli0 ditcovMy o£ triitib> oi' ai^^ 

But of their soiall uao for the impt^fwtuewk of h powlcdlf e» X afaril 

have ocpoaiDB to speak moroat larg^ /. 4* c. 7. 

( St. Jifo^Ulfilalfon. 
I^ svow not how abuvrd Uno moy aeom to the maalnv^of domour 
atratioii; and prebabljr k will hardlf down with angr hodf aft 
first hoaring. I mnat thorefero boy o little trace with proindaoo^ 
andt. the foriMaranoe of consure) till I have been heard ont in t|o 
sequel of thb discourse^ being ifor|r willing to aubmit to hotMr 
judgements* Aiid since I iB4>aitiali]r searoh after teothi I shall 
not be sorry to bo comrincod that I hairo been too fiond o^fltgr of|m 
notions ; which I coofesBy we ape all apt to bOf when a pfiica t ion 
and study have warme d our heads with them. 

Upon the whole jnatter> I cannot see any ground to dunk these 
two speculative maxittis innote, since they are not universally aa* 
suited, to ; and the assent they so generally findy isno other than 
what several propo8itioos» not allowed to be innato* equally partake 
in with them } md since the assent that b givenrthem is produced 
another wayi and comes not from natural inscr^stion) as I doubt 
not but to make appear in the following discourse. And if these 
JlT9t firineitUes of knowledge and science ore found not to be imuift% 
no other sficctUative nuixinu €an (I siq>po8e) wUh beiter fight j(ure^ 
tend to' be «o* 

CHAP III. 

MO IllNATB FRACTICAL nifirCrtPIiBS< 

$ 1. JVo mwei ftrmcffiie* so clear and so generaUy received^ as 
the aforementhmed s/teculmtive muxims, 

IF Uiose speculsttye maxims, whereof we discoursed in the fore- 
going chaptery have not an actual universal assent from all man- 
kind, as we there proved, it is much more mible concerning /imc^ 
tieal faimeipUs^ that they come short f^an untversai reception r 
and I think it will bo hard to instance any one moral rule, which 
can pretend to so gpeneral and ready an assent, as, What is, is j or 
to be so mamfest a truth as this, That it is impossible J^ the same 
thing to bcy and not to be. Whereby it is evident, that they are 
farther removed £rom a title to be innate ; and the doubt of their 
being native impressions on the mind, is stronger against those 
moral princii^es than the other. Not that it brings their truth at 
all in question : they are equally true, liiough not equally evident. 
Those speculative maxims cai'ry their own evidence with them ; 
but moral pand^es require reaeoning and discourse, and some 
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Mifjnch woi«9llief innstiieeife be viable fay" jthetqaeli^ 
JlMrjiwnUglrtbecevtMnaiidtooiwnto^imtybodsr* ^bittbisisM 
demgMkm todmr tneitb snd certalntQr, ix> taore «htei it is to tb^ 
truth 4ir ceMikitf of^ie ."dii^e angles efatmagle^elng equal te 
lupe riglitonee ; because it is Bot«o evidenty asi T^ileapAo^^ ^t^^rr 
ttktm ^4k^rt j nor so a^te b^ assetited te at iirst bearing. It may 
viiAfiB, tbat dweetiieml nules are capable of deaaenstratiQii ; and 
tfceMfcve k isxHir eufnft^lt^if we ceme not to a eeitaiii knowledge 
<^^iem. ftitt tbelgaeranoe wb^idn many ^men are of tbem, and 
Ae iiewnesa ^ aseent wberewll^ otiiers i^ceive tbesi, ai*e fncoii- 
feet proofr tbiat tbey ana 9M kmate, and s«ch as cfffer tbemsdves to 
fkafl^ nvew wiHMMif e^i^eliiiig. 

$ 2. jMiM mndfu»Hee^0t ^wned ai^rintifile^ hy 4UI men, 
W««THftR iSiere be any isy eh moral prindples wbereki aH men do 
iigt#s > 1 apiied^ to any, wbo have been but moderately conversant 
itt tiie liisfeovy ol^ttankitid) and leokbd abroad be3wnd the -smoke of 
abeir own ddmneys. Wliepe is €bat practical truth, that is univer«> 
aaliy recc^^ed wftbemt 4ffiakiL or question, as k must be, if innate f 
^^I0^€ifey and keeping oC eontraets,'is tbat which moat men aeem to 
tfjwrtp ^ Tbis is a prkic]|de, which is tbe«gbt to extend itself te 
•liie dens of thieves, and the coofedeMieiies of tlie greatest villains ; 
aad diey who have gone fatthest towards the putting off of human- 
ity Itself, keeplddi and railes of justke ^»e wlii another. I grant 
^at (mtlaws tbemaelvett do this one ameitgst another ; but it is 
without receiving ^ese as tbe tenate laws of nature. They prac- 
tise tbem aa rules 6f efrnvenienoe-withm ^eir own communities ; 
but it is imippesible to '^ogaoeive, tiiat be ettthraces justice as a 
^^vmctical principle, wb» acta Idrly with feAs ftlfow-highwayman, 
aad fft 4ie same ^time plunders or Mils the tieact iKmest man he 
meets with. Justice and truth are 4he common ties of society ; 
and, therefore, even outiawa and itMers, who break with all the 
woiid bfsidss^miist keep fidth and rules of equity amongst them* 
tsekes, or else they^cmnot bold together. But will any one say, 
abat those that live by iraud^or rapine^ have innate principles of 
tru^ and justke, which (hey allow and assent to I 

$ 3. Object mip^^ men deny them ht their firactifej yet they 
4idmit thim in their tk$ufht^j unawered* 
-Psituaro st will be urged, That the taHt Ms^ent <^heir mindt 
sgr€€9 t9 what thdr prtt€tk9 €mtmMct9. I answer,^#f, I have 
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always thought the actions of men the best interpreters of their 
thoughts. But since it is certain, . that most n^n's practices, and 
some men's open professions, have either qaestixined or denied 
these principles, it is impossible to establish an unireraal consent 
(though we should look for it only amongst grown men) witboat 
which it is impossible to conclude them* innate. Secondfyj It b 
very strange and uureaspnable, to suppose innate practical pmtr 
ciples, that terminate only in contemplatioi>. Practical principles 
derived from nature, are there for operation, aod must pipduce 
conformity of action, not barely speculative assent to their truth ; 
or else they are in vain distinguished from speculative maxims* 
Nature, I confess, has put into man a desire of happiness, and an 
averttion to misery : these indeed are innate practical princtpleai 
(which as practical principles ought) do dontlnue constant^ to 
operate, and Uifluence all our actions, without ceasing. These 
may be observed in all persons and all ages, steady and ^universal ; 
but these are inclinations of the appetite to good, not impressions 
of truth on the understanding. 1 .deny not, that there are natural 
tendencies imprinted on the minds of men ; and that, from the 
very first instances of Sense and perception, there are some things 
that are grateful, and others unwelcome to them $ some ttmigs 
^hat they incline to, and others that they fiy : but this makes noth- 
ing for innate characters on the upwind, which are to be the. princi- 
ples of knowledge, regulating our prajetice^ . Such natural impres- 
sions on the understanding are so far from being, confirmed here- 
by, that this i$ an argument agamst the^i; since, if there were 
certain characters impiintcd by nutur^. on the understanding} as 
the principles of knowledge, ^c cauld not but perceive them con- 
stantly operate in us, and influence our knowledge, as we do those 
others on the will and appetite ; which never cease to.be the con- 
stant springs and motives of all our actions, to which we perpetu- 
^ly feel them strongly impelling us- 

§ 4* Moral rule^ n^fd p^pTaof^ ergo ni^t innaie* 
Anotheh reason that noakes me doubt of any innatle, practical 
prmciples, is, That I think there cannot any. one moral rule bepro^ 
fio^edy H^hercof a man may not justly demand a reason a whicli 
would be perfectly ridiculous and absurd, if they were innate, or 
so much as self-evident ; which every innate principle mustneeds 
be, and not need any proof to ascertain its truth, nm* want any 
reason to gain it approbation. He would be thought void of coitr* 
mon sepse, who asked? on the Qx>e side, or^ on the other side, went 
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tc^.i^ve a reasoiH Vfby U U im/iffwUefor the same thbig to bcyund 
not 40 bt€B It cariic^its own %ht and evidence with ity and needs 
ippother proof ; he that understands the termsi assents to it for its * 
own sake, or else nothing will ever be able to prevail with him to 
4o it. But should that most unshaken rule of morality, and foun- 
dation of all social virtue. Thai one ahotUd do as he would be done 
umo^ be proposed to one who never hefu*d it before, but yet is of 
o<^»%Gity .to understand its nfii^aiilng, might he not, without any ab- 
ausdiiy^ a^ a imaon why ? And were not he that proposed it bound 
to make out the truth and reasonableness of it to him f Which 
plaioLy shows it not to be innate ; for if it were, it could neither 
.iiant nor. receive .^y proof ; but must needs (at least, as soon as 
beiard and undej^^^od) be received and assented to^ as an unques- 
tipaable trutli, which a man can by no means doubt of. So that 
Ijhe truth of all these inoral rules plainly depends upon some other 
imiecedent to them, and from which they must be deduced ; which 
CQidd not be, if either they ,were iimate, or so much as self evident. 

§ 5. Instance' in keefiing'comfiaeu. 
That men should keep their compacts, is certainly a great and 
«i|deniable ri^e i^ morality. But yet, if a Christian, who has the. 
yiew of happiness immI misery m another life, be asked why a man 
roXL»i ke/Bp his word, he will give this as a reason s Because God, 
who has the power of eternal life and death, requires it of us. But 
if an HobbUt be asked why, he will answer, Because the public 
requires it; and the Leviathan will, punish you if you do not.- 
And if one of the old philosophers had beeti asked, he would 
have answered, Because it was dishonest, below the dignity of 
a man, and opposite to virtue, the highest perfection of human 
nature, to do otherwise. 

$ 6. Virtue generally ajifirovedt not because innate^ but because 
firqfitable^ 
HsNC£ naturally flows the gjreat .fariciiy of opinions, concerning 
moral rules, which are to be found ampng men, according to the 
different sorts of happiness they have a prospect of^ or propose to 
tliemjselves ^ which could not be, if piia^tical principles were in- 
nate, and imprinted in our minds immediately by the hand of God. 
I grant the existence of God is so many ways manifest, and the 
obedience we owe him so congruous to the light of reason, that a 
great part of mankind give testimony. ;o the law of nature : but 
fct; I think it must be aUowed, that several moral rules may re- 
ceive from mankind a very general approbation, ivithout either 
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lyhe tlie ivUl and law^of a God, wto aeea mm in 4he dark, has4ft 
ins band rewards and j^unislHiieitts, and power enovf^ to eaU^ 
account the proudest offender* Fm^Ciodiia^g, by anineepafft* 
ble<K»necdon, joined virtue and fiuhhc Mfifime99 together, fort 

made the practke thereof neeossarf to the presorraiCioB^feoeietys 
Kid visibly 6eH^€ml^ aU with v^m the virtnotts «ruai has to do % 
it isiM> wonder, that ovory one should not onlf aUow, but reomofi' 
mend and magnify those ndes to others, item wtose ^iboervai^e 
of them he is sure to reap advan^ge to 4innself. He flsaf , out tt 
interest, as well as conviction, cry «p that for sacred, which, if 'Oneo 
trampled on and profaned, he lumseif -cannot be safe nor^eevre. 
TMs, tiiouf^ it takes nodiing from the moral and etemal^Migu^ 
don v^iich these rules oridendy hare ; yet it ahowe, that Ihe^ottl* 
ward acknowledgement 'men pay to them in tiieir wonds, proves net 
that diey are innate principles ; nay, it proves not so much, Mfhflt 
men assent to them inwardly m their own minds, as the in v iol a b l o 
rulesof their own practice; since we find that self-interest, and 
llie conveniencies of this 1%, maike many men own an outward 
•professicm andapprobationiof them, whose actions-sufficiently preve> 
tfiat they very little consider the lawgiver that presoiibed these 
rules, Tior the hell he has orduned for the pemshment of ijiose 
that transgress tliem. 

$ f • Men* 9 acU9ns eon-ymce ««, iAai the ruie of virtue I9 not 
ihcir intemai firinei/tle. 
For, iC we will not in civility idlow too much sincericy to the pro« 
fesaions of most meis, but think dieir acdons to be the interpretera 
of their thoughts, we shall find, that they have no such intemai 
veneration for these rules, nor so/uli a fier§U9Hon of their eerttdnty 
and obligation. The gfeat pruiciple of morality, to do ae one 
would be done tOy is more commended than practised. But the 
breach <^ this rule cannot be% greater vice, than to teach others, 
that it is no moral rule, nor ebligatory, would be thought madness, 
and contrary to that iatotiest men sacrifice to, when they break it 
themselves. Perhaps eonaeience will be urged as checking us for 
such breaches* and so the intemai obligation and establishment of 
the rule be preserved. 

f 8. Conocience noflroe/oftmy innate moral rule. 
To which I answer, that I doubt not but, without being written on 
tdieir hearts, many men may, l^ the same way that &ey come to 
the knowledge of 4>ther tUngs, come to assent to several moral 


airiest and W canmided of flieir obligttiott. Other* also may 
^me to be of the same- mind, from their educetiooy companj, and 
emstomaof thdr cemitry; which persutMion^ bowr9er gotj viff 
99rve to Mttcon^ekneercn mwk ; which is nothmg else bat our owa 
opiiAoo or jndgemem of ite moral reetitade or ]^vity of our own 
actaona. And if conscience he a proof of imiate principles, contra^ 
tiea sMPf'be itmafee prhiciplea ; since some men, with tte same 
bent of oonsciieDee^ ptoaecnte what others avoid. 

$:9« In&ttente^ (^enormities ftractistd wHhout remorge^ 
B«T I camiol see how any mm should ever transgress those mo9^ 
mi rules with confidence and serenity ^ were they immte, and stamped 
upon their mind& View bm an army at the sacking of a town» 
and see what ebe^raticMi, or sense of moral principles, or what 
teveh of cooseieace, for all the outrages diey ' do. Robberies^ mur^ 
ders^i mfiesf are ^e sports of men set at liberty from psioishinent 
aad censure. Have there not been whole nations, and those of the 
moat cinilaed people, amongst whom the expodng their children^ 
and leavir^ thesi in the fields to perish by want or wild beasts, haa 
faaea the practice, as little condemned or acrupled as the beget* 
ting. tlKein I do they not atill, in some countries, put them into the 
aame graves wi^ thoir mothers, if they die in childbirth ; or des- 
fMifeehthem, if a pretended astrologer declares them to have un* 
laippy stars I and are there not places where, at a certain age, they 
kill or expose their parents, without any remorse at alH in a part 
of Asia, the sick, when their case comes to be thought desperate^ 
ate carried out, and Imd on the earth, before they are dead ; and 
left there, eitposed to wmd and weather, to perish without assist- 
ance or pity. * It is familiar amcmg the Mingreliahs, a peoj^e* 
pffofesskig Christianity, to btiry their children alive, without scruple. 
t There are places where they eat their own children, t The 
Caribbees were wont to geld their children, on purpose to fat and 
eat them. $ And Garcilasso de la Vega tells us of a people in Pe- 
ru, wiskieh were wont to fiat and eat the children they got on their 
female captives, whom they kept as concubines for that purpose ; 
and when they were past breedhig, the mothers themselves were 
- lulled too^and eaten. The [) virtues whereby the Tououpinambos 
beUeved they merited paradise, w^re revenge, and eating abund- 
ance of their enemies. % They have not so much as a name /or 
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Gody and have no reli^on^ no vfornhifi. The saint^, who are can- 
onized amongftt the Turks, lead iiveS) which one cannot with 
niodesty relate. A remarkable passage to this purpose, out of the 
Toyage of Baumgarten, which ^ is a book not every day to be met 
with, I shall set down at large in the language it is published, in. 
<<Ibi (sc. prope Belbes in ^gypto) vidimus sanctum unum Sarace* 
nicum inter arenarum cumulos, ita ut ex utero matris prodiit, mi<; 
dum sedentem. Mos est, ut didicimus, Mahometistis, ut eos, qui 
amentes et sine ratione sunt, pro Sanctis colant et venerentur. In* 
super et eos, qui cum diu vitam egerint inquinatissimam, volun- 
tariam demum poenitentiam et paupertatem, sanctitate venerandos 
deputant. Ejusmodi vero genus hominum libertatem quandam 
effroenem habent, domos quas volunt intrandi, edendi, bibendi, et 
quod majus est, concumbendi ; ex quo concubttu si proles secuta 
fuerit, sancta similiter habetur. His ergo hominibus dum vivuntf 
magnos exhibent honores ; mortuis vero vel templa vel monu- 
menta extruunt amplissima, eosque contingere ac sepelire maxi- 
ms fortunx ducunt loco. Audivimus haec dicta et dicenda per 
interpretem a mucrelc nostro. Insuper sanctum ilium, quem eo 
loco vidimus, publicitus apprime commendari, eum esse hominem 
sanctum, divinum ac integritate praecipuum ; eo quod, nee foemi«> 
narum unquam esset, nee puerorum, sed tantum modo asellarum 
concubitor atque mularum." Feregr. Baumgarten^ 1. 2. c. 1. p, 73. 
More of the same kind, concerning these precious saints amongst 
the Turks, may be seen in Pietro della Valle, in his letter of the 
25 th of January, 1616. Where then are those innate principles of 
justice, piety, gratitude, equity, chastity ? or, where is that uni- 
versal consent, that assures us there are such inbred rules ? mur- 
ders in duels, when fashion has made them honorable, are com- 
mitted without remorse of conscience ; nay, in many places, in- 
nocence in this case is the greatest ignominy. And if we look 
abroad, to take a view of men, as they are, wc shall find, that they 
have remorse, in one place, for doing or omitting that, whicfi oth- 
ers, in another place, think they merit by. 

§ 10. Men have contrary practical firinciples. 
Hb that will carefully peruse the history of mankind, and look 
abroad into the several tribes of men, and with indifFerency survey 
their actions, will be able to satisfy himself, that there is scarce 
that principle of morality to be named, or rule of virtue to be 
thought on (those only excepted that are absolutely necessary to 
hold society together, which commonly, too, are neglected be- 
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tfr^t di^Ui^^ spcjeties) which is nqt, somevrhci'e ar Qtf|er> ^Hgktei 
fl&d P9i|demned by tl)ie general fjishion of v>hQle aociedea of men» 
gQF^rned by practice opinipnsi and rulea of living, quite opposite 
49 others. 

$ ) 1 . Whole j^tiana reject aev^af moral rules, 
H^jij^ perbap&i it will be ol^jected, that it is no argument t)iat the 
fVle is not /jfnovftif because it is broker^, I grant the objection goodf 
where poeoi though they transgress, yet disown not the law ; wherp 
fear of sl^an^e^ cepsurei or punishment, carrier the mark of somis 
Awe it has upf>Q them. But it is impobsible to coi)ceiye, that a 
^hole nation of men should all fiublicly reject aad renounce what 
^very one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew to be a law ; f9r 
SQ l^^ey mus^ who haye it naturally Imprinted on their minds. It 
i^ po^fi^ble men may sometimes own rules of morality y which, in 
tb^ir private thouglit^, they do npt believe to be true, only to keep 
^emselves in reputation and esteem amongst those, who are per- 
suaded of their obligation. But it is not to be imagined, that a 
whol^ society of mei^ should publicly and professedly disown, and 
c^t off a rule, which they could not, in their own mipds, but be in- 
fallibly certain was a law ; nor be ignorant that all men they should 
have to do with, knew it to be such : and therefore must every 
one of them apprehend from others, all the contempt and abhor'^ 
rence due to one, who professes hii;nself void of humanity ; and 
one, whO) confounding the known and natural measures of right 
and wrong, cannot but be looked on as the professed enemy of their 
peace and happiness. Whatever practical principle is innate, can-^ 
not but be known to every one to be just and good. It is thcre- 
fpre little less than a cpntradiction to suppose, that whole nations 
of m^n should, both in their professions and practice, unanimous-* 
iy and uali^rsally give the lie to what, by the most invincible evi- 
dence, every one of them knew to be true, right, and good. This 
,is enough to ss^tisfy us, that no practical rule, which |s any where 
universally, and with public approbation or allowance, transgress'> 
ed, can be supposed innate. But I have something farther to add, 
in answer to this objection. 

§ 12. 
The breaking of a rule, say you, is no argument that it is unknown. 
I grant it : but the generally allowed breach of it any i^here^ I say, 
i% afiroof that it ia not innate. For example : let us take any of 
these rules, which being the most obvious deductions of human 
reason, and conformable to the natural inclination of vtbe greatest 
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part of mcDt fewest people have had the impudence to deny, or in- 
consideration to doubt of. If any can be thought to be naturally 
imprinted, none, I think, can have a fairer pretence to be innate 
than this ; Parents^ fireaerve and cherish your children. When, 
therefore, you say^ that this is an innate rule, what do you mean I 
Either, that it is an innate principle, which upon all occasicms, ex- 
cites and directs the actions of all men ; or else, that it is a truth) 
which all men have imprinted on their minds, and which there- 
fore they know and assent to : but in neither of these senses is it in* 
nate. Fhrati That it is not a principle, which influences all ^len's ac- 
tions, is what I have proved by the examples before cited ; nor need 
we seek so far as Mingrelk^or Peru, to find instances of such 
as neglect, abuse, nay, zxi^^^jfffAt^Xxoy their children ; or look on 
it only as the more than brutality of some savage and barbarous na« 
dons, when we remember, that it was a familiar and iincondemned 
practice amongst the Greeks and Romans, to expose, without pity 
or remorse, their innocent infants. Secondly y That it is an innate 
truth, known to all men, is also false : For, fiarenta^ fireaerve your 
children^ is so far from an innate truth, that it is no truth at all ; 
it being a command and not a proposition, and so not capable of 
truth or falsehood. To make it capable of being assented to as 
true, it must be reduced to some such proposition as this : // 1« 
the duty of parent s to fire serve their children. But what duty is, 
cannot be understood without a law : nor a law be known, or sup- 
posed, without a lawmaker, or without reward and punishment : 
so that it is impossible, that this, or any other practical prbciple 
should be innate : i. e, be imprinted on the mind as a duty, with- 
out supposing xht ideas of God, of law, of obligation, of punish- 
ment, of a life after this, innate : for that punishment follows not, 
in this life, the breach of this rule ; and consequently, that it has 
not the force of a law in countries, where the generally allowed 
practice runs counter to it. Is in itself evident. But these ideaa 
(which must be all of them innate, if any thing as a duty be so} 
are so far from bemg innate, that it is not every studious or think- 
ing man, much less every one that is born, in whom they are to 
be found clear and distinct : and that one of them, which of all oth- 
ers seems most likely to be innate, is not so (I mean the idea of 
God) I think, in the next chapter, will appear very evident to any 
considering man. 

$ 13. 
From what has been said, I think we may safely conclude, that 
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vohatever practical rule Uy in any filace\ generally and with allow* 
ance broken^ cannot be nupfiOBed innate s it being impossible that 
men should 'without shame or fear, confidently and serenely break 
a rule, which they could not but evidently know that God had set 
up, and would certainly punish the breach of (wliichthey must if it 
were innate) to a degree to make it a very ill bargain to the trans- 
gressor. Without such a knowledge as this, a roan can never be 
certain that any thing is his duty. Ignorance, or doubt of the law^ 
hopes to escape the knowledge or power of the lawmaker, or the 
Kke, may make men give way to a present appetite : but let i^y 
one see the fault, and the rod by it, and, with the transgression, a 
£re ready to punish it ; a pleasure tempting, and the hand of the 
Almighty visibly held up, and prepared to take vengeance, (for 
this must be the case, where any duty is imprinted on the mind) 
and then tell me, whether it be possible for people with such la 
prospect, such a certain knowledge as this, wantonly, and without 
scruple, to ofiend against a law, which they carry about them in in- 
delible characters, and that stares them in the face whilst they are 
breaking it ? Whether men, at the same time that they feel in 
themselves the imprinted edicts of an omnipotent lawmakeif, cany 
with assurance and gaiety, slight and trample under foot his most 
fiacred injunctions ? And lastly, whether it be possible, that whilst 
a man thus openly bids defiance to this inflate law, and Supreme Law- 
giver, all the bystanders, yea, even the governors and rulers of the 
people, full of the' same sense both of the law and lawmaker, 
should silently connive, without testifying their dislike, or laying 
the least blame on it ? Principles of actions indeed there are lodg- 
ed in men's appetites ; but these are so far from being innate moral 
principles, that if they were left to their full swing, they would 
carry men to the overturning of all morality. Moral laws are set 
as a curb and restraint to these exorbitant desires, which they can- 
not be but by rewards and punishments, that will overbalance the. 
satisfaction any one shall propose to himself in the breach of the 
law. If, therefore, any thing be imprinted on the minds of all men 
as a law, all men must have a certain and unavoidable knowledge, 
that certain and unavoidable punishment will attend the breach of 
it ; for if men can be ignorant or doubtful of what is innate, innate 
principles are insisted on and urged to no purpose. Truth and 
certainty (the things pretended) are not at all secured by them ; 
but men are in the same uncertain, floating estate with, as without 
them. An evident, indubitable knowledge of unavoidable punish*^ 
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xnent) greftt enough to make the transgressioh Tery uneligiblei 
nltist accotnpanjr an innate laM^, unless, ^th an innate law, they can 
suppose an innate gospel too. 1 wbuld not here be mistakeny tm 
if, because I dfeny an innate law, I thought there were none but 
posiuve lawi(. There is a great deal of diflB6rence between an ki» 
nate law, and a law of mature ; between aoihething iBipristed 
on our minds in their very original, and something that we beiag 
ignorant of may attain to the knowledge of, by die use and d«e ap* 
plication of our natural faculties. And I think they equally for- 
sake the truth, who, running into contrary extremes, eidier afiirtii 
an innate law, or deny that there is a law knowable by the Uglit 
of Aature, t e. without the help of poudve rerelation. 
$ 14* Tho8^ who maintain innate ftractical prmcitHe9^ teilmk 
not what they are. 
The difference there is amongst men in their practical prineiptest 
is so evident, that, I think, i need- say no more to evbfice, that k 
will be impossible to find any Innate moral rules by this mark of 
general assent : and it is enough to make one suspect, that ^te 
supposition of such innate principles, is but an opinion taken up«t 
pleasure ; since those who talk so confidently of them ave ao 
q>aring to tell us which they are. This might with justiee, be eje«» 
pected from those men who lay stress up<Hi this opinion : and it 
gives occasion to distrust either their knowledge or charity, who 
dedaring,'that God has imprinted on the minds of men the found*! 
ations of knowledge, and the rules of living, are yet so little favors 
able to the information of their neighbors, or the quiet of man* 
kind, as not to point out to them which they are, m the vaiiety 
men are distracted with. But, in truth, were there any such in* 
nate principles, there would be no need to teach them. Did men 
find such innate propositions stan4>ed on their minds, they would 
easily be able to distinguish them frcfm other truths, that they 
afterwards learned and deduced from them ; and there would b^ 
nothing more easy, than to know what andliow many they«werc« 
There could be no more doubt about their number, than there is 
about the number of our finger^ ; and it is like then every system 
would be ready to give them us by tide« But since nobody, that (E 
know, has yet ventured to give a catalogue of them, they cannot 
blame those who doubt pi these innate principles ; since even they 
who require men to believe, that there are such innate propositioiiay 
do not tell us what they are. It is easy to foresee, that if different 
ipeii of difierent sects should go about to give w a list of those In- 
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Bate practical principles, they would set down only such as suited 
&eir distinct hypotheses, and were fit to support the doctrines of 
their particular schools or churches ; a plain evidence that there 
are no such innate truths. ^Nay, a great part of men are so far from 
finding any such innate motal principles in themselves, that by d^ 
'Dying freedom to mankind, and thereby inaking men no other than 
bare machines, they take away not only innate, but all moral rules 
whatsoever, and leave not a possibility, to believe any such, to those 
who cannot conceive, how any thing can be cs^mble of a law that is 
not a free agent : and upon that ground, they must necessarily re- 
ject all principles of virtue, who cannot i^ttf morality and mechan* 
ism toge^ther ; which are Mt very ea^ to be reconciled, or 
aande coAsistent. 

$ 15. Lord Htr6er$*» innate firinciftles examined* 
Whbjt I had writ ^s, being infotmed that my Lord Herbeit hai^ 
in his book De Verittite^ assigned these innate principles, I pre« 
semly consulted hiii% hq^ing to find, in a man of so great partsi 
something that imght satisfy me i& this point, and put an end to 
my enquiry, hk his chapter J>t Inetinciu Miturali, p. 72. edit. 
1^6, 1 met with these six marks of his ^^Qtitia Communes : 1. 
Fi^oritas. U. Indefiendentia. S. Unrversaiitas. 4. Certitudo* 5* Ne* 
eesHfoM s i« e. as he explains ituJaciunt ad hominia conscrvationenu 
6. tMbdus cmtfi>rmationisj i. e. Assensus nulla interfiosita mora^ 
And at the latter end of his little treatise, 2)^ RetigUme Laicij be 
says this of these innate principles : ^^ Adeo ut non uniuscujusvis 
^ religionis conSinio «arctentur quae ubique viigent veritates. Sunt 
^ ealm in ipsa mente coelitus descriptse, nullisque traditionibusy 
^ sive Bcriptis, sivc^non scriptis obooxis.'' p. 3*' And, ^ Veritates 
^ Bostiw Catholics quae tauquamindubia Dei efiata in foro interiori 
<t descriptae.*' Thus havbig given the marks of the innate princi- 
I^es, or common notions, and asseited their being in^printed on the 
n^ds-of men by the hand of God, he proceeds to set them down, 
and they are these : 1. £ase,aHguod .supremum Ji/umcn^ 3. 
ffumendUud coli debere. 3. Virtutem cum^fiietate coi^unctam ofi' 
timamease rationem cultus divini* 4. Resifdscendwn ee^e a fiec- 
catis* 6, JDari fir^ndum vel pmnam poet hanc viiam tranactctam^ 
Though! allow these to be clear truths, and such as, if rightly 
explained, a rational creatuse can hardly «void giving his assent 
to ; yet 1 tlunk he is.iar &om proving them innate impressions, 
inftma interigri deattifitm. for I must 4ake leave to observe, 
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$ 16. 
Fint^ That these five propositions are either not all or more than 
all, those common notions writ on our minds b^ the finger of God^ 
if it were reasonaMe to believe an^ at all to be so written : since 
Aete are other propositions^ which even by his own rules, have as 
just a pretence to such an original, and may be as well admitted 
for innate principles, as at least some of these five he enumerates, 
viz. Do as thou wouldat be done unto ; and, perhaps, some 
hundreds of others, when well considered. 

$ 17. 
Secondly^ That all his marks are not to be found in each of his 
five propositions, viz. his first, second, and third marks agree per- 
fectly to neither of them ; and the first, second, third, fourth, and 
sixth marks, but ill agree t6 his third, fourth, and fifth propositions. 
For, besides that we are assured ftom history, of many men, nay, 
whole nations who doubt or disbelieve some or all of them ; I can^^^ 
not see how the third, viz. That virtue joined vnthfiiety is the beat 
fuorahifi qf Godf can be an innate principle, when the name, or 
sound, virtue^ is so hard to be understood ; liable to so much un- 
certainty in its signification ; and the tiling it stands for, so much 
contended about, and difficult to be known. And therefore this 
cannot be but a very uncertain rule of human practice, and serve 
but very little to the conduct of our lives, and is therefore very un- 
fit to be assigned as an innate practical principle. 

§ 18. 
For let us eonsider this proposition as to its meaning (for it is the 
sense, and not sound, that is, and must be the principle or commcm 
notion) viz. Virtue is the best wor shift of God / t. e. is most ac- 
ceptable to him | whichifvtr/»f be taken, as most commonly it 
is, for those actions, which, according to the different opinions of 
several countries, are accounted laudable, will be a proposition so 
far from being certain, that it will not be true. \i virtue be taken 
for actions conformable to God's will, or to the rule prescribed by 
God, which is the true and only measure of virtue, when virtue is 
used to sigmfy what is in its own nature right and good ; then 
this proposition, That virtue is the best worship of Ood, will be 
most true and certain, but of veiy little use in human life ; since 
it will amount to no more but this, viz. That God is pleased vnth 
the doing qf what he commands ; which a man may certainly know 
to be true, without knowing what it is that God dpth command ; 
and so be as far from any rule or principle of his actions, as he waft 
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before. And I think very few will take a proposition which a* 
mounts to no more than this, viz. that God is pleased witbthe 
doing of what he himself comoiands, for an innate moral principle 
writ on the minds of all men> (however true and certain it may be) 
:since it teaches so little. Whosoevl^r does so» will have ' reason 
to diink hundreds of propositions innate principles ; since there 
are many, which have as good a title as this to be received for 
such, wbi^h nobody yet ever put into that rank of innate prin- 
ciples. 

§ 19. 
Nor is the fourth proposition^ viz. Men mu^t refient of their «m«| 
much more instructive, tiU what those acdons are that are meant 
by sins be set down : for the word foeccafa^ or sinay being put, as 
it usually is, to ugnify in general ill acticHis, that will draw punish- 
ment upon the doers, what great principle oi morality can that be, 
to tell us we should be sorry, and cease to do that which will bring 
mischief upon us, without knowing what those particular actions 
are that will do so ? Indeed, this is a very true proposition, and 
fit to be inculcated on, and received by those, who are supposed to 
have been taught what actions in all kinds are sina ; but neitiier 
this, nor the former, can be imagined to be innate principles, nor 
to be of any use, if they were innate, unless the particular meas- 
ures and bounds of all virtues and vices, were engraven in men's 
minds, and were innate principles also, which I think is very much 
to be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, it will scarce seem poa- 
uble, that God should engrave principles in men's minds, in words 
of uncertain signification, such as virtuea and 4ffin«, which, amongst 
different men, stand for different things i nay, it cannot be suppos* 
edto be in words at a)l, which, being in most of these principles very 
general names, cannot be understood, but by knowis^ the particu- 
lars comprehended under them. And in the practical instances, 
the measures must be taken from the. knowledge of the actions 
themselves, and the rules of them, abstracted from words, «td an- 
tecedent to the knowledge of names ; which rules a man must 
know, what language soever be chance to leam, whether English 
or Japan, or if he should learn no language at all, or never should 
understand the use of words, as happens in the case of dumb and 
deaf men. When it nhall be made out) that men ignorant of words, 
or untaught by the laws and customs of their country, know that it 
is part of the worship of God, NcA to kill another man ; Not to 
know more women than one ; Not to procure abortion ; Not to 
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expose their chikireo ; Not to take from ^oAier what is 1^, 
though we want it ourselves, but, on the cootrarf 9 relieve aad sup^ 
ply his wants ; and whenever we have done the contrary, we ought 
to repent, be sorry, and resolve to do so no more ; when, I say, 
wAl men trtwll be proved actually to know and allow all these, and 
a thousand other such rules, 1^ which come under these two ge»- 
eral words made use of above, vis. Firtutea et fieccata^ Virtue 
itnd 9in9i there will be more reason for admitting theae and the 
like, for common notions, and practical principles. Yet, after aU, 
universal consent (were there any in moral principles) to truths, 
the knowledge whereof may be attained otherwise, would sftarce 
prore them ttf be innate ; which iaaU I contend for. 

$ 30. Object. Innate ftrituilUe^ may be c^rrufiteii ansveretL 
Nor will it be of much moment here to offer that very ready, but 
not very material answer, viz. That the innate formcifile9 oi morali- 
ty, ffuiy, by education and cua$om^ and the general opinion of tboae 
amongst whom we converse, be darkened, and at last guUe worn 
out of the min^s of men. Whick assertion of theirs, if true, quite 
takes away the argument of universal consent, by which this opin- 
* ion of imraie principles ia endeavored to be proved ; unl^asxhose 
men wiii think it reasonaUe, timt their private persuasiona, or that 
of their party^ sfaoold pasa for uniTeraal consent ; a thing not un- 
frequently done, when men, presuming ^emselves .to be the only 
masters of right reason, caat by the viotes and opinions of the rest 
<ii mankind, as not worthy the reckonuig. And then their argu* 
ment stuida thus: the principles which all mankind allow for 
true, are innate ; those that men of right reason admit, are the 
^ndplee sAowed by all mankind ; we^ and those of oujr mind, are 
men of reason ; therefore, we agreeing, our principles are innate : 
which is a retf pretty way ^arguing, and a short cut to infalii- 
btUty. 'For otherwise it wiU be very hard to understand, how theue 
be some priaciplea which aM men do ackncwledge, and agree in ; 
•and yet there are none of those /trinc^/!i/tf«, which are not by defmarv 
ed cuet^m^-tind iU education^ MotAed^out of the minds of many men • 
which da to say, that aU men admit, but yet many men do deny, and 
dissent fpom them. And indeed the supposition of such firat prin- 
ciples will serve nu to very little purpose; and wc| shall be as 
much at a loss with, as without them, if they may, by any human 
power, such as is the will of <}ur teachers, or opinimis of our com- 
panions, be ahered or lost in us : and notwithstanding all this boaat 
of first principles, and innate light, we shall be as much in the 
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dark sukI uncertaintf) as If there yfmre no such thing at all $ it be* . 
ing all one to have no rule, and one that will warp any way ; or, . 
amongst variouis and contrary rules, not to know which is the right. 
Bnt concerning mnate principles, I desire these men to say, wheth* 
erthey can, or cannot, by education and custom, be blurred and 
blotted out X if they cannot, we must find them in all mankind a- 
fike, and they must be clear in every body t and if they may auf- 
fbr variation from adventitiouB notions, we must then find them 
clearest and most perspicuous, nearest the fountain, in children 
and illiterate people, who have received least impression from for-^ 
eign opinions. Let them take which side they please, they will 
certsdnly find it inconsistent with visible matter of fact, and daily 
observation. 

§ 21. Contrary firincifties inihe fvorid. 
I fiASiLv grant, that there are great numbers of o^Mem#, which, by 
men of different countries, educations, and tempers, are received 
zxid embraced asjtratand unqueBtionable ftrinctfiles ; many where- 
of^ both for j^heir absurdity, as well as oppositions ^o one another, 
it i8 imfioaHble should be true. But yet all those propositions, how 
remote soever from reason, are so sacred somewhere or other, 
that men, even of good understanding in other matters, will soon- 
er part with their lives, and whatever is dearest to them, than suf- 
fer themselves to d!oubt, or others to question, the truth of them. 

§ 22. Hovf men commonly come by their firinciflles. 
This, however strange it may seem, is that which every day's ex- 
perience confirms ; and will not, perhaps, appear so wonderful, if 
we consider the ways and etefia by v)hich it is brought about ; and 
and how really it may come to pass, that doctrines^ that have been 
derived from no better original than the superstition of a nurse, or 
the authority of an old woman, may, by length of time, and consent 
of neighbors, grono ufi to the dignity of firincifiles in religion or 
morality. For such, who are careful (as they call it) to principle 
children well, (and few there be who have not a set of those prin- 
ciples for them, which they believe in) instil into the unwaiy, and 
as yet unprejudiced understanding (¥or white paper receives any 
characters) those doctrines they would have them retain and pro- 
fess. These being taught them as soon as they have any appre- 
hension ; 'and still as they grow up, confii*med to them, either by 
the open profession, or tacit consent of all they have to do with r"^ 
or, at least, by those of whose wisdom, knowledge, and piety, they 
have an opinion, who never suffer these propositions to be other- 
VOL. I. 10 
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wise mentioned} but as the basis an^'Nbundation on which they 
buiid their religion and manners ; cMr, by these means, to ha^ 
the reputation of unquestionable, self-evident, and innate truths. 

§35. 
To which we may add, that when men, so instructed, are grown 
tip> and reflect on their own minds, they cannot find any thing 
more ancient there, than those opinions which were taught them 
before their memory began to keep a register of their actions, .or 
date the time when any new tiling appeared to them ; and there- 
fore make no scruple to conclude, that thoae /trofioaition^j ofwhoat 
knowledge they can find in themaelvea no original^ vfere certainly 
the imfireaa of God and nature upon their minds, and not taught 
them by any one else. These they entertain, and s«d>mit to, as 
many do to their parents, with veneration ; not because it is natur- 
al ; nor do children do it, where they are not so taught ; but be- 
cause, having been always so educated, and having no remem- 
brance of the beginning of this respect, they think it is natural. 

$ 34. 

ft 

This will appear very likely, and almost unavoidably to come lo 
pass, if we consider the nature of mankind, and the constitution of 
human affairs ; wherein moat men cannot Hve without employing 
their time in the daily labora of their callinga ; nor be at quiet in 
their minda^ without aome foundation or firineifile to reat their 
thoughta on. There is scarce an]^ one so floating and superficial 
in his understanding, who hath not some reverenced propositions, 
which are to him the principles on which he lx>ttoms his reason- 
ings ; and by which he judgeth of truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong ; which, some wanting skill and leisure, and others the in- 
clination, and some being taught, that they ought not to examine ; 
there are few to be found who are not exposed by their ignorance, 
laziness, education, or precipitancy, to take them upon truat. 

S 25. ^ 

This is evidently the case of all children and young folk; and 
custom, a greater power than nature, seldom failing to make them 
worship for divine, what she hath inured them to bow their minds, 
and submit their understandings to, it is no wonder that grown 
meny either perplexed in the necessary afiairs of life, or hot in the 
pursuit of pleasures, should not seriously sit down to examine 
their own teneta ; especially when one of their piinciples is, that 
principles ought not to be questioned. And had men leisure, 
parts, and will, who is there almost that dare shake the foundations 
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of all kis past thoughts ai^^tions, and endure to bring upon him* 
self the shame of having^p^n a long time wholly in mistake and 
error? who is there hardy enough to contend' with the reproach 
which is every where prepared for those who dare venture to dis- 
sent from the received opinions of their country or party ; and 
where is the man to be founds that can patiently prepare himself 
to bear the name of whimsical, sceptical, or atheist, which he is 
sure to meet with, who does in the least scruple any of the com- 
mon opinions ? and he will be much more afraid to question those 
jtrtncifilesj when he shall thiijik them, as most men do, the stand- 
ards set up by God in bis mind, to be the rule and touchstone of 
all other opinions. And what can hinder him from thinking them 
sacred, when he finds them the earliest of all his own thoughts, 
and the most reverenced by others ? 

$ 36. 
It is easy to imagine how by these means it comes to pass, that 
men worship the idols that have been set up in their minds ; grow 
fond of the notions they have been long acquainted with there ; and 
etamfi the characters of divinity upon absurdities and errors j be- 
come zealous votaries to bulls and monkeys ; and contend too» 
fight, and die in defence of their opinions. Dum soios credit ha-^ 
bendos esse Deosy guos ifise colit. For since the reasoning facul- 
ties of the soul, which are almost constantly, though not always 
warily nor wisely employed, would not know how to move, for 
want of a foundation and footing in roost men ; who through lazi- 
ness or avocation do not, or for want of time, or true helps, or for 
other causes, cannot penetrate into the principles of knowledge, 
and trace truth to its fountain and original ; it is natural for them, 
and almost unavoidable, to take up with some borrowed principles ; 
which being reputed and presumed to be the evident proofs of 
other things, are thought not to need any other proof themselves. 
Whoever shall receive any. of these into his mind, and entertain 
them there, with the reverence usually paid to principles, never' 
venturing to examine them, but accustoming himself to believe 
them, because they are to be believed, may take up from his edu- 
cation, and the fashions of his country, any absurdity for innate 
principles ; and by long poring on the sam^ objects, so dim his 
sigm, as to take monsters lodged in his own bndn for the images 
of the Deity, and the workmanship of his hands. 

$ 27. Principles must be examined^ 
Bt ihis progress, how many there are who arrive at principles^ 
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which tliey belieTe iimatei may be eauly obserredy in the vari 

of oppo^te principles held aikd contended for by all sorts and < 

greesofmen. And he that shall deny this to be the meth 

wherein most men proceed to the assurance they have of the tn 

and evidence of their principles9 will perioaps find it a hard mat 

any other way to account for the contrary tenets^ which are firr 

believed) Confidently asserted^ and which great numbers are res 

at any time to seal with their blood. And^ indeed» if it be the p 

vilege of innate principles to be received upon their own autho 

ty, without exambation, I know not what may not be believed, 

how any one's firincifiUs can be questioned. If they may, a 

wight to be examined and tried, I desire to know how first and : 

nate principles can be tried ; or, at leasts it is reasonable to < 

mand the marks and characters, whereby tlie genuine innate pr: 

ciples may be distinguished from others ; that so, amidst the gre 

variety of pretenders, I may be kept from mistakes, in so mater: 

a point as this. When this is done, I shall be ready to embra 

such welcome and useful propositions \ and till then I may wi 

modesty doubt, since I fear universal c<»isent^ which is the on 

one produced, will scarce prove a sufficient mark to direct n 

choice, and Assure me of any innate principles. From what h 

been ssdd, \ think it past doubt, that there are no practical princ 

pies wherein all men agree ; and therefore none innate. 

CHAP. IV. 

OTHEa CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING INNATE PRINCIPLES^ BOl 

SPECULATIVE AND PRACTICAL. 

$ I . Frineifilea not innate^ unlt99 their ideas be innate* 
HAD those, who would persuade us that there are innate prii 
ciples, not taken them together in gross, but considered separate] 
the parts out of which those propositions are made ; they wou] 
not, perhaps, have been so forward to believe they were innate 
since, if the ideas which made up those truths were not, it wi 
impossible that the proposidoBS made up of them should be ii 
nate, or the knowledge of them be bom with us. For if the idee 
be not innate^ there was a time when the mkid was without tfios 
principles ; and then they will not be innate, but be derived iroi 
some other original. For, where the ideas themselves are no 
there can be no knowledge, no assent, no mental or verbal propc 
eitions about them. 
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I 
.§ 2. Ideasy eifietially tko^e dfltmginff to firincifilesy not bom 

wUhTchUdren. 
Is we will attentively consider new-born children^ we shall have Ut- 
ile reason to think that they bring many ideoB into the world with 
them. For bating perhaps some faint ideas of hunger, and thirsty 
and warmth, and some pains which they may have felt in the 
wombi there is not the least appearance of any settled ideaa at all 
in them ; especially of ideas answering the tertm^ *whkh make ufi 
those 'universal firoftoaitiona that are esteemed innate principles* 
One may perceive how, by degrees, afterwards, ideaa come into 
their minds ; and that they get no more, nor no other, than what 
experience, and the observation of things, that come in their wayi 
furnish them with; which might be enough to satisfy us, that 
they are not original characters, stamped on the mind. 

§ 3. 
It ia tmfioaaible/br theaame things to be^ and not to be^ is certahily 
(if there be any such) an innate principle. But can any one think» 
i»* will any one say, that imfioaaibility and identity are two innate 
ideaa ? Are they such as all mankind have, and bring into the 
world with them ? And are they those which are the first in children, 
and antecedent to all acquired ones l If they are innate, they must 
needs be so. Hath a child an idea gf imftoaaibility and identity^ 
before it has of white or blackj atveet or bitter ? And is it from the 
knowledge of this^principle, that it concludes, that wormwood rub- 
bed on the nipple hath not the same taste that it used to receive 
from thence ? Is it the actual knowledge of imfioaaibUe eat idem 
eaaey et non eaae^ that makes a child distinguish between its moth- 
ep and a stranger ; or, that makes it fond of the (Hie, and fly the 
other ? Or does the mind regulate itself and its assent by ideaa^ 
that it never yet had ? Or the understanding dKiw conclusions 
from principles, which it never yet knew or understood ? The 
names mpoaaibiUty and identity stand for two ideaa^ so/ar/rom 
being innate, or bom with us, that I think it requires great care 
and attention to form them right in our understanding's. They 
are so far from being brought into the world with us, so remote 
frcNii the thoughts of infEincy and childhood ; that, I believe, upon 
examination, it will be found that many grown men want them. 

^ 4. Identity an idea not innate* 
If identity (to instance in that alone) be a native impression) and 
oxiseqneiitly so clear and obvious to us, that we must needs know 
it even from our cradles ; I would gladly be resolved by one of 
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seveiiy or seventy years old, whether a man, being a creature, con- 
sistuig of soul and body, be the same man when hisrbody is chang- 
ed ? Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having had the same 
Boul, were the same man, though they tived several ages asunder ? 
Nay, whether the cock too, which had the same soul, were not the 
same with both, of them ? Whereby perhaps it will appear, that 
our idea of sameness is not so settled and clear, as to deserve to 
be thought innate in us. For if those innate ideas are not clear 
and distinct, so as to be universally known, and naturally agreed on, 
they cannot be subjects of universal and undoubted truths ; but 
will be the unavoidable occasion of perpetual uncertainty. For, 
I suppose, every one's idea of identity' will not be the same that 
Pythagoras, and thousands others of his followers have : and 
which then shall be true ? which innate ? br are there two differ* 
ent ideas of identity^ both innate ? 

§ 5. ' 

Nor let any one think, that the questions 1 have here proposed a* 
bout the identity of man are bare empty speculations ; which, if they 
were, would be enough to show, that there was in the understand- 
ings of men no innate idea of identity. He that shall, with a little 
attention, reflect on the resurrection, and consider that divine jus- 
tice will bring to judgement, at the last day, the very same persons, 
to be happy or miserable in the other, who did well or ill in this 
life ; will find it perhaps not easy to resolve with himself, what 
makes the same man, or wherein identity consists ; and will not 
be forward to think he, and every one, even children themselves, 
have naturally a clear idea of it. 

$ 6. Whole and fiart not innate ideas. 
Let us examine that principle of mathematics, viz. That the whole 
is bigger than a fiart. This, I take it, is reckoned amongst innate 
principles. I am sure it has as good a tide as any to be thougl^ 
so ; which yet nobody can think it to be, when he considers the 
ideas it comprehends in it, whole and fiarty are perfectly relative ; 
but the positive ideas, to which they properly and immediately be- 
long, are extension and number, of which alone whole and fiarc 
are relations. So that if whole and part are innate ideas, exten- 
sion and number must be so too : it being impossible to have an 
idea of a relation, without having any at all of the thing to which 
it belongs, and in which it is founded. Now, whether the minds 
of men have naturally imprinted on them the ideas of extension 
and number, I leave to be considered by those who are the patrons 
of innate principles. 
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§ 7. Idea ofworsMfi not^ innate. 
That. Godie to be worshifified, is, without doubty as great a truth 
as any that can enter into the mind of man^ and deserves the first 
place amongst all practical principles ; but yet it can by no 
means be thought innate, unless the ideas of God and vforsMfi are 
innate. That the idea the term worahift stands for, is not in the 
understanding of children, and a character stamped on the mind 
in its first original, I think, will be easily granted, by any one that 
conuders how few there be, amongst grown men, who have a clear 
and distinct notion of it And I suppose there cannot be any thing 
more ridiculous, than to say that children have this practical prin« 
ciple mnate, that God is to be noorahifified i and yet, that they 
know not what that worship of God is, which is their duty. But 
to pass by this : 

$ 8. Idea of God not innate. 
If any idea can be imagined innate^ the idea of God may, of all 
others, for many reasons, be thought so ; since it is hard to ccm- 
ceive, how there should be inpate moral principles, without an 
innate idea of a Deity : without a notion of a lawmaker, it is inih 
possible to have a notion of a law, and an obligation to observe it* 
Besides the atheists, taken notice of amoiigst the ancients, and left 
branded upon the records of history, hath not navigation discov« 
ered, in these later ages, whole nations, at the bay of Soldania,* 
in Brasil,t in Boranday^ and in the Caribbee Islands, &c. amongst 
whom there was to be found no notion of a God, no religion ? JW- 
eholaua del TechOj in litem ex Faraqtiaria de Caaiguarum conver* 
Bione^ has these words :§ Refieri earn gentem nullum nomen ha* 
here qvod Deum et hominia animam aignificetj nulla aaera habet 
nulla idola. These are instances of nations, where uncultivated 
nature has been left to itself, without the help of- letters, and dis** 
tipline, and the improvements of arts and sciences* But there 
are others to be found, who have enjoyed these in a very great 
measure ; who yet, for want of a due application of their thoughts 
this way, want the idea and knowledge of God. It will, I doubt 
not, be a surprise to others, as it was to me, to find the Siamites 
•f this number. But for this, let them consult the king of 

* Rkoe apud Thevenot, p. 8. 

m 

f Jo.de Lery,c. 16. 

t Martiniere, 201-322. Terry, 17-545 et 23-454. Ovington, 489-606. 

§ Relatio triplex de rebvs Indicis Caaiguarum 43-70. 
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France's late envoy thitherJI who gives no better account of the 
Chinese themselvcs.lT And if we will not believe La Louberey 
the missionaries of China, even the Jestitts themselyes^ the great 
encomiasts of the Chinese, do all to a man agree, and will con- 
vhice us that the sect of the literati or learned^ keeping to the old 
religion of Cluna, and the ruling party there, are all of them athe^ 
iHa. Vid. Mivarettej in the coUecdon of vojrages, vol. the firsft, 
and Hhtoria Cttltua Sfnenehtm, And perhaps if we should, with 
attention, mind the lives and discourses of people not so far off, 
we should have too much reason to fear, that many in more civ- 
ilized countries have no very strong and clear impressions of a 
Deity upon their minds ; and that the complaints of atheism, made 
from the pulpit, are not without reason. And though only some 
profligate wretches own it too barefacedly now ; yet perhaps we 
should hear more than we do of it from others, did not the fear of 
the magistrate's sword, or their neighbor's censure, tie up peo- 
ple's tongues ; which, were the apprehensions of punishment or 
shame taken away, would as openly proclaim their atheismy as 
their lives do. (1) 

II La Loub^e da Royaume de Siam. T. 1. c 9. sect. 15, & c. 20. sect. 22, 

&*c. 22 sect. 6. 

5 lb. T.- I.e. 20. sect. 4, & c. 23. 

(I) Oa this reasoning of the author against innate ideas, great blame hath 
been laid ; because it seems to invalidate an argument commonly used to prove 
the being of a God, viz. universal consent : to which our author* answers, 
I think that the universal consent of mankind, as to the being of a Cod, a- 
loounts to thus much, that the vastly greater majority of mankind have in all 
ages of the world actually believed a God ; that the majority of the remaining 
part have not actually disbelieved it; and consequently those who have ac- 
tually opposed the belief of a God, have truly been very few. So that com« 
paring those that have actually disbelieved, with those who have actually be- 
lieved a God, their number is so inconsiderable, that in respect of this incom- 
parably greater majority, of those who have owned the belief of a Ged, it may 
be said to be the universal consent of mankind. 

This is all the universal consent which truth or matter of fact will allow ; 
and therefore all that can be made use of to prove a God. But if -any one 
would extend it farther, and speak deceitfully for God ; if this universalis 
should be urged in a strict sense, not for much the majority, but for a genes- 
ral consent of every one, even to a man, in all ages and countries ; this would 
make it either no argument, or a perfectly useless-and unnecessary one. For ' 
if any one deny a God, such a universality of consent is destroyed ; and if no- 
body does deny a God, what need of arguments to convince atheists ? 

* In his third letter to the bishop of Worcester. 
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3vT -bad ail mankind) every ivhet'ej a notion of a God (whereof 
yet history tells us the contrary) it would not from thence follow, 

I would crave leave to ask your lordship, were there ever ia the world any 
atheists or no ? If there were not, what need is there of raising a question a- 
bout the being of a God, when nobody questions it i What need of provision- 
al arguments against a fault, from which mankind are so wholly free, and 
Which, by an universal consent, they may be presumed to be s^ure from ? 
If you say (as I doubt not but you will) that there have been atheists in the 
world, then your lordship's universal consent reduces itself to only a great ma* 
jocity ; and then make that majority as great as you will, what I have said in 
the place quoted by your lordship, leaves it in its full force; and I have not 
said one word that does in the least inTalidate this argument for a God. The 
argtmeat I was upon there, wa« to' show that the idea of Ood was not innate ; 
alid to oly pui^pfose it was aufficient, if there were but a iess number found tn 
the world who had oe idea of God, tbem your lordship will a|lpw there have 
Jbscn of professed at^ieists ; for whatsoever is innate, must be univiersal in the 
itiictest seme. Qae exception it a suffici^ proof against it. 60 that aU that 
i said, and which was quite to saQther purppse, did not at all tend« nor <^ be 
made use of, to invalidate the argument for a Deity, grotmded on such an uni- 
irerlal consent, as your lordship, and all that buUd on it, must own { which is 
only a very disproportsoned majority : such an universal consent my argument. 
there neither affirms nor reqvures to be less than you will be pleased to allow 
it Your lordship therefore flight, without any pr^udice to those declarations 
of good win and favor you have for the author of the « Essay of Human Un« 
derHaoding)" have spared the mentioning his quoting authors that are in print, 
for matters of fact to quite another purpose, *f as going about to invalidate the 
argument for a Deity, from ^e universal consent of mankind ;** since. he leaves 
that universal consent as entire and as large as you yourself do, or can own, 
or suppose it. Bus> here I have no reason to be sorry that your iordahip has 
given me this occasion for the vindication of this passage of my book ; if there 
should be any one besides your l^dship, who should so far mistake it, as to 
think ittn theJeast lavaKdates the argument for a God, from the universal 
eoosent of maakind. 

But because you question the credtbiltty^of those authors I have quoted, 
which you say were very ill chosen ; I will crave leave to say, that he whom I 
relied on for his testimoay concerning the Hottentots of Soldania, was no less 
a man than an ambassador from the king of England to the Great Mogul : of 
whose relation, monsieur Thevenot, no ill judge in the case, had so great an 
esteem^ that he was at the pains to translate into French, and publish it in his 
(which k counted no injudicious) collection of travels. But to intercede with 
your lordship; for a little more favorable allowance of credit to Sir Thomas 
Roe*s relation ; Coo^e^ an inhabitant of the country, who could speak English, 
* assured Mr. Terry,* that they of Soldania had no God. Butif he toohaye the 

• Terry's Voyage, p. 17, M. 
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that the idea of him was innate. For thoug^h no nation were ta 
be found without a name^ and some few dark notions of him ; yet 
that would not prove them to be natural impressions on the miadt 
any more than the names of fire, or the sun, heat, or number, do 
"prove the ideas they stand for, to be innate : because the names of 
those things, and the ideas of them, are so universally received and 
known amongst mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of sucii 
a name, or the absence of such a notion out of men's minds, an^ 
argument against the being of a God ; any more than it would be a 
proof that there was no loadstone in the world, because a great part 
of mankind had neither anotion of any such thing, nor a nam^ for it f 
or be any show of argument to prove, that there are no distinct and 

ill luck to find bo credit with you, t hope you will be a little more favorable to 
a diviae of the church of England, now living, and admit of his tettimony in 
confirmation of Sir Thomas Roe't. This worthy genlleoiaa, in the relation of 
his voyage to Surat, printed but two years since, speaking of the same people 
has these words : f ** They are sunk even below idolatry, are Restitute of both 
priest and temple, and saving a little show of rejoicing, which is made at the 
full and new moon, have lost all kind of religious devotion. Nature has so 
richly provided for their convenience in this life, that they have drovmed aU 
fense of the God of it, and are grown quite careless of the next.*' 

But to provide against the clearest evidence of atheism in these people, yoa 
say, « that the account given of them, makes them not fit to be a standard for 
the sense of mankind.** This I think, may pass for nothing, till somebody be 
found, that makes them to be a standard for the sense of mankind. All the use 
I made of them was to show, that there were men in the world that had no in- 
nate idea of a God. But to keep something like an argument going (for what 
will not that do ?) you go near denying those Cafers to be men. What else 
do these words signify ? *• a people so strangjely bereft of common sense, that 
they can hardly be reckoned among mankind, as appears by the best accounts 
of the Cafers of Soldania, ice,** I hope, if any of them were called Peter, 
James, or John, it would be past scruple that they were men : however, Cour- 
wee, Wewena, and Cowsheda, and those others who had names, that had no 
places in your nomenclature, would hardly pass muster with your lordship. 

My lord, I should not mention this, but that what you yourself say here^ may 
be a motive to you to consider, that what you have laid such a stress on con- 
cerning the general nature of man, as a real being, and the subject of proper* 
ties, amounts to nothing for the distinguishing of species ; since you yourself 
own that there may be individuals, wherein there is a common nature with a 
particular subsistence proper to each of them ; whereby you are so little able to 
know of which of the ranks or sorts they are, into which you say Ood has «r- 
dered beings, and which he hath distinguished by essential properties, that you 
are in doubt whether they ought to be reckoned among mankind orna 

t Mr. Ovington, p. 489. 
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various species of angels, or intelligent beings above us, because 
we have no ideas of such distinct species, or names for them i for 
men, being furnished with words by the common language of their 
own countries, can scarce avoid having some kind of ideas of those 
tilings, whose names, those they converse with, have occasion fre- 
quently to mention to them. And if they carry with it the notion 
of excellency, greatness, or something extraordinary; if appre- 
hension and concernment accompany it ; if the fear of absolute and 
irresistible power set it on the mind, the idea is likely to sink the 
deeper, and spread the farther ; especially, if it be such anic/fa, as 
is agreeable to the common light of reason, and naturally deduci- 
ble from every part of our knowledge, as that of a God is. For 
the visible marks of extraordinary wisdom and power appear so 
plainly in all the works of the creation, that a rational creature, who 
will but seriously reflect on them, cannot miss the discoyery of a 
Deity. And the influence that the discovery of such a being must 
necessarily have on the minds of all, that have but once heard of 
it, is so great, and carries such a weight of thought and commu- 
nication with it, that it seems sti^anger to me, that a whole nation 
of men should be any where found so brutish, as to want the notion 
of a God ; than that they should be without any notion of numbers, 
or fire. 

§ 10. 
The name of God being once mentioned in any part of tlie world, 
to express a superior, powerful, wise, invisible Being, the suita- 
bleness of such a notion to the principles of common reason, and 
the interest men will always have to mention it often, must neces- 
sarily spread it far and wide, and continue it down to all gener- 
ations ; though yet the getieral recefition of this name^ and some 
* ifnfierfect and unsteady notions conveyed thereby to the unthinking 
part of mankind, /2roT;e Tzor the idea to be innate; but only that 
they, who made the discovery, had made a right use of thc:ii* rea- 
son, tliought maturely of the causes of tilings, and traced them to 
their ori^^gm^l; from whom other.lesfi considering people having 
once re^i^red so important a notion, it could not easily be lost 
again. .»;^ 

/:'■ § 11. 

Thi? is 9J1 could be inferred from the notion of a Gorf, were it to 
be found universally m all the tribes of mankind, and generally ac- 
knowledged by men grown to naaturity in all countries. For the 
general!^ of the acknowledging of a Gk>d, as I imaginei is extend- 
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ed nc^ farther than that ; which^ if it be safficient to prove the idea * 
tf God innate^ will as well prove the idea of fire innate ; sbce, t 
think, it may be truly said, that there ia not a person in the world, 
who has a notion of a God^ who has not also the idea of fire. I 
doubt not, but if a colony of young children should be placed in an 
island where no fire was, they would certainly neither haye any 
notion of such a thing, nor name for it, how generally soever it 
were received, and known in all the world besides : and perhaps^ 
too, their apprehensions would be as hx removed from any name> 
or notion of a God, till some one amongst them had employed his 
Noughts, to inquire into the constitution and causes of things^ 
which would easily lead him to the notion of a God i which hav- 
ing once taught to others, reason, and the natural propensity of 
their own thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and condnue 
amongst them. 

$ 12. Suitable to God'a goodness^ that all men should have an 
idea ofhim^ therefore naturally imprinted by him ; answered. 
IfTDEED it is urged, that, it is suitable to the goodness of God, to 
imfirint upon the minds ofmen^ characters and notions qf himseff^ 
and not to leave them in the dark and doubt in so grand a concern* 
ment ; and also by that means to secure to himself the homage 
and veneration due from so intelligent a creature as man ; and 
tlierefore he has done it* 

This argument, if it be of any force, will prove much more than 
those, who use it in this case, expect from it For if we may cc«i» 
clYide, that God hath done for men all that men shall judge is best 
fbr them, because it is suitable to his goodness so to do ; it will 
prove not only that God has imprinted on the minds of men an *" 
idea of himself, but that he hath plainly stamped there, in fair 
characters, all that men ought to know or believe of him, all that 
they ought to do in obedience to his will ; and that he hath given 
them a will and affectbns conformable to it. This, no doubt, eve* 
ry one will think better for men, than that they should in the dark 
grope after knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all nations did after 
God, Mts xvii. 37, than that their wills should clash with their un* 
derstapdings, and their appetites cross their duty. The Romanists 
say, it is best for men, and so suitable to the goodness of God| that 
there should be an infallible judge of controversies on earth ; aind 
therefore there is one. And h by the same reason, sayi it is bet* 
ter for men that every man himself should be infallible. I leave 
them to consider, whether) by the force of this argument, they 
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aball thiok tli«t ^«iy man is so« I think it a Terjr good atgiuiiffQi 
to 8aj9 the infinitely wise Gq4 hatb made it so ( and therefiire it 
is best. V^Mi it 9tem9 tQtnc a little (qo much confidence qf 9$tr 
own vHsdonty to aay^ I tMnk it be^ty and ther^ore Qod hath made U 
$0 : and in tht matter in hand, it will be in vain to argue from 
such a tropic that God hath done so, when certain experience showf 
us that he hath not. But the goodness of God hath not been wank 
ing to men without such original impressions of knowledgjB> or 
ideas stamped on the ntind : since he hath furnished man with 
those faculties, which will serve fat the sufficient discovery of all 
things requisite to the end of such a being. And I doubt not, but 
to show th^t a man, by the right use of h^ natural abilities, may^ 
without any innate principles, attain a knowledge of a God, and 
other things that concern him. God having endued man with 
those faculties of knowing which he hath, was no more obliged by 
his goodness to implant those innate notions in his mind, than that 
having given him reason, hands, and materials, he should build hui 
bridges, or houses ; which some people in the world, however, of 
good parts, do either totally want, or are but ill provided of, at 
well as others are wholly without ideas ^ God^ and principles of 
morality ; or, at least, have but very ill ones. Tlie reason in both 
cases being, that they never employed their parts, faculties, and 
powers, industriously that way, but contented themselves with the 
opmions, fashions, and things of their country, as they found them« 
without looking any farther. Had you or I been bom at the baf 
<rfSoldania, possibly our thoughts and notions had not exceeded 
those binitish ones of the Hottentots that inhabit there : and had 
the. Virginia king Apochancana been educated in England, he had 
been perhaps as knowing a divine, and as good a mathematiciant 
as any in it. The difference between him and a more improved 
Englishman lying barely in this, that the exercise of his facultiea 
was bounded within the ways, modes, and notions of his own coun* 
try, and never directed to any other, or farther inquiries: and if 
he had not any idea of a God, it was only because he pursued mt 
those thoughts that would have led him to it* 

$ 13* Ideas of God various in d^erent men, 
I on AHT, that \f there were any idea to be found intfirinted on tbft 
minds of men, we have reason to expect i$ should be the notion ef 
their Maker^ as a mark God set fon his own workmanship, to 
nund man of his dependence and duty ; and that herein should 
i^ppear the first instances of human knowledge. But how late is 
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it before any such nodon is discoverable in children ? And when 
we find it there, how much more does it resemble the opuiion and 
notion of the teacher, than represent the true God ? He that shall 
observe in children the progress whereby their 'minds attain the 
knowledge they have, will think that the objects they do first and 
most familiarly converse with, arc those that make the first im- 
pressions on their understandings : nor will he find the least foot- 
steps of any other. It is easy to take notice, how their thoughts 
enlarge themselves, only as they come to be acquainted with a 
greater variety of sensible objects, to retain the ideas of them in 
Uieir memories ; and to get the skill to compound and enlarge 
them, and several ways put them together. How by these means 
Aey come to frame in their minds an idea men havcf of a Deity^ I 
Bhall hereafter show. 

$ 14. 
Can it be thought, that the ideas men have of God are the char- 
acters and marks of himself, engraven on their minds hy his own 
finger ; when we see that in the same country, under one and the 
same name, men have Jar different^ nay, often contrary and incoU' 
siistent ideas and conceptiotis of Mm ? Their agreeing in a name, 
or sound, will scarce prove sin innate notion of him. 

$ 15. 
What true or tolerable notion of a Deity could they have, who 
acknowledged and worshipped hundreds ? Every deity that they 
owned above one, was an infallible evidence of their ignorance of 
him, and a proof that they had no true notion of God, where uni- 
ty, infinity, and eternity were excluded. To which if we add 
their gross conceptions of corporeity, expressed in their images 
and representations of their deities ; the amours, marriages, cop- 
ulations, lusts, quarrels, and other mean qualities attributed by 
them to their gods, we shall have little reason to think, that the 
heathen world, f. e. the greatest part of mankind, had such ideas 
of God in their minds, as he himself out of care that they should 
not be mistaken about him, was author of And this universality 
of consent, so much afgued, if it prove any native impressions, it 
will be only this, That God imprinted on the minds of all men, 
speaking the same language, a name for himself, but not any idea ; 
since those people, who agreed in the name, had at the same time 
far different apprehensions about the thing signified. If they say, 
that the variety of deities worshipped by the heathen world, were 
but figurative ways of expressing the several attributes of that 
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iDcomprefaensibte Beingy or several parts of his provideoce : I 
answer^ What they might be in their original^ I will not here int 
quire ; but that thej were so in the thoughts of the vulgar, I thiolk 
nobody wili affirm. And he that will consult the voyage of th^ 
Biftiuq> of Beryu^ c. 13. (not to menticm other testimionies) will 
find), that the theology of the Siamites professedly, owns a plural* 
ity of gods : or, as the A&be de Chmay more judiciously remarks, 
in his journal du Voyage de Sianiy 107-»17r| it consbts properly in 
acknowledging no God at all. 

. If it be ssdd, that wise men of all nation^ came to have true con* 
cefitiona of the miity and infinity of the Deity ^ I grant it. B^t 
then this, 

jPtr^r, Excludes universality of consent in s«y thing but dib 
name ; far those wise men being very few, perhaps one of a thou- 
sand, this universality is very narrow. 

Secondfyj it seems to me plainly to prove, that the truest and 
best notions men bad of God were not imprinted, but acquired by 
thought and meditation, and a right use of their faculties ; mck 
the wise and considerate, men of the w^rld, by a right and eareful 
employment of their thoughts and reason, attained true notions in 
this as well as other things; whUst the lazy and inconsiderate 
part of meiv making far th^ greater number, took up their notions 
by chance, from common tradition and vulgar conceptions, with» 
out much beating their heads about them. And if it be a reason 
to think the notion of God innate^ because all wise men had it, 
virtue too must be thought innate, for that also wise men have al« 
ways had. 

§ 16. 
This was evidently the case of all Gentiliem ; nor hath even 2l* 
mongst Jews, Christians, and Mahometans, who acknowledge but 
one God, this doctrine, and the care ^ken in those. nations to 
teach men to have true notions of a God, prevailed so far as to 
make men to have the same, and true ideas of him. How many, 
even amongst us, will be found, upon inquiry, to fancy him in the 
shape of a man, sitting in heaven, and to have many other absurd> 
and unfit conceptions of him ? Christians as well as Turks, have 
had whole sects owning and contending earnestly for it, that the 
Deity was corporeal, and of human shape : and though we find 
few amongst us who profess themselves Anthropomorphites 
(though ^some I have met with that own it) yet I believe he that 
will ipake it his business, may find, ampngst the ignorant and un* 
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inttraeted CfariftUnst manf of that opinion. T«flL but widi cmm- 
try people, almost of any ftge, or youngs peoploi almost of any cxx^ 
ioAtKk ; and you shall find, that though the name of Qod faeire* 
^uently in Uieir months ; yet the notions they apply this name to 
Im so odd, low, and pitiful, that nobody can imagme they wefle 
tengiit by a rational nan, much leas that they were charaolers 
witeen by the finger of God himseHl Nor do I see how it dero* 
gates more from the goodness of Qod, that he has giren ua minde 
unfurnished with these ideas of himself, than that be hath aent ua 
into the world with bodies unclothed, and that there is no art or 
skfll bom with us : fi>r, being fitted with faculties to attain ^eae, 
it is want of industry and consideration in us, and not of boimty in 
hiin, if we bate dbem not. It is as certain that there is a God, as 
that the opposite angles, sdade by the intersection of two straight 
lines, are equal. There was never any radonal creatmret that set 
himself sincerely to examine the trudi of these prq^ailions, that 
eould fidi to absent to them ; though yet it be past doubt, that 
tfiere are many men, ^o, having not applied their thoughts that 
Iray, are ignorant both of the one and the other, if any one think 
fit to call this (wbicb is the utmost of its eictent) universal consent, 
inch an one I easily allow ; but such an univcirsal consent as this, 
proves not the idea of God^ taxf more thiA it does the idea of such 
angles, innate. 

$ If. If the idea of Chd be tmt innate^ no other can be ^a^fi^tot-* 
ed innate* 
StKCE then though the knowledge of a God be the most natural 
discovery of human reason, yet the idea of him is not innate^ as, I 
think,* is evident, from what has been said ; I imagine there will 
scarce be any other idea found, that can pretend to it : since if Gof* 
had set any impression, any character on the understanding c^aneni 
It is most reasonable to eacpect it should have been some clear snd 
uniform idea of himself, as far as our weak capacities were capa« 
ble to receive so incomprehensible and infinite an object. But 
our aninds being at first void of that idea^ which we are most con« 
oemed to have, it ia a strong fire»umfttion agdUut aU other innate 
Characters. I must own, as far as I can observe, I can find none, 
and would be glad to be informed by any other. 

$ 1 8. Idea of substance not innate. 
I coNTESs there b another ideai which would be of general use for 
mankind to have, as it is of-general talk, as if they had it ; and that 
is the idea <f eubstancej which we neither have, nor can have, by 
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sensation oi rejieetlfm* If jMLtnceAook care to {irovide us aiij^ idcM 
we mi^ht #eU «xpe^ diey aiiould be such, m» Xxf our pwa faculties 
Ys^oamiot fUNsciuBeto oumelYOs : tat we steey oa tbe ceotraiyt tbn; 
•inee 1^ tbese w«grs4 whei^by our td0«« M«^^iviiiightin^ 
tfab is not ; we hsTe no such clmr idea fit aU> sad iherefioce aigni* 
if noliikii|^ bf tibe word sud^ianctf batfrnly an Uncevtaio supposl- 
tiQn<of we know not wlmty t e, (of sorae tiling whereof we fasYe no 
IMftioiilar dtttinet positive) ide^^ which we take to be the sudnra* 
#trfl%or«upfMirt,ofthose K/ffw we do know. 

$ (9. JVb p^9t^o&Ui$n» can be inuatef^kice no ideas are innate, 
WttaTBviut then we talk oliniiate, f»ither 9/ieculative wfiractieal 
jthndfuka^ at may^ with as much probability^ be said that a man 
bath 100/. sterUiig in has pocket, and j^et denied that he hath either 
penpyy shillings orowst or any other coiuy out of which the sum is 
to be madeup, astothiakjthat certaui pro^MMitions 8i« innate^ when 
the ieiAM about which they are can by no means be supposed to be 
soi. The general reoeption and assent that is glTeuy doth not^ at 
Att^pTOfe^that the Heoe expressed an them are innate : {6r in many 
caneS) howerer the idea^ came there, the assent to words, express* 
ing the agreement w disagreement of such ideasj will n^cessari* 
ly §ollkaw. £teiiy one^ tlwt hath a true idea of Qod and vfCfrti^ 
wHl ass^it to this proposition, That Grod is to be worshipped, when 
expressed in a language he understands : and every rational man, 
that hadt not-thought en it to«day, may be ready to assent to this 
preposition to«morrow ; and yet millions of men may be well sup-^ 
posed to want one or both <tf those ideaetja^daj. For if we will al* 
low sarages and most country people to have ideaa of God and 
vrorMf^ (which conversation with them will not make one forward 
tobefieve) yet I think few children can be supposed to have those 
10^009, whi(h therefore they must begin to have some time or other i 
and ^en they will also begin to assent to that proposition, and make 
veiy littlo questien of it ever after. But such an assent up<m hear* 
leg, no more proves' the ideaa to be innate, than it does that one 
bom blind (witii cataracts, which will be couched to-morrow) had 
the imwte ideae of the sun, or light, or saffron, or yellow ; because, 
when ins sight is cleared, he will certainly assent to this proposi- 
tion, That the sun is lucid, or that saffron is yellow : and therefore 
if sueh an assent fipon hearing cannot prove the ideaa innate, it can 
iantch leB» the propositions made up of those ideaa. If they have 
any mnate ideaa j I would be glad to be told what, and how many 
they are. 
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$ 30. JVb innate ideas in the memory. 
To which let me add : if there be any innate ideae, any idepu m 
the mind, which the mind dc^es not actually think on* they must 
be lodged in the memory, and from thence must be brought into 
view by remembrance ; i. e. must be known, when they are re* 
memberedy to hare been perceptions in the mind before^ unless 
remembrance can be without remembrance. < For to remember 
is to perceive any thing with memory, or with a copsciousnesa, 
that it was known or perceived before : without this, whatever 
idea comes into the mind is new, and not remembered ; this con- 
sciousness of its having been in the mind before, being that which 
distinguishes remembering from all other ways of thinking. 
Whatever idea was never perceived by the mind, was never in 
the mind. Whatever idea is in the mind, is either an actual per- 
ception ; or else, having been an actual perception, is so in the 
mind, that by the memory it can be made an actual perception 
again. Whenever there is the actual perception of an idea with- 
out memory, the idea appears perfectly new and unknown before 
to the understandmg^. Whenever the memmy brings any idea 
into actual view, it is with a consciousness that it had been there 
before, and was not wholly a stranger to the mind. Whether 
this be not so, I appeal to every one's observation ; and th^ I 
desire an instance of an ideay pretended to be innate, which (be- 
fore any impression of it by ways hereafter to be iioentioned) any 
one could revive and remember as an idea he had formerly known, 
without which consciousness of a former perceptum, there ia no 
remembrance ; and whatever idea comes mto the mind without 
that consciousness is not remembered, or comes not out of the 
I memory, nor can be said to be in the mind before that appearance : 
for what is not either actually in view, or in the memory, is in the 
mind no wzy at all, and is all one as if it never had been there. 
Suppose a child had the use of his eyes, till he knows and distin- 
guishes colors ; but then cataracts shut the windows, and he is 
forty or fifty years perfectly m the dark, and in that time perfectly 
loses all memory of the ideas of colors he once bad. This was 
the case of a blind man I once talked with, who lost his sight by 
the small-pox when he was a child* and had no more notion of 
colors than one bom blind. I ask. Whether any one can say this 
man had then any ideas of colors in liis mind, any more than one 
born blind ? And I think nobody will say, that either of them had 
in his mind any idea of colors at all. His cataracts are couched, 
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and then he has the ideaa (which he remembers not) of colors^ 
^ novo, by hb restored sight convened to his mind, and that with- 
out any coasciousness of a former acquaintance ; and these now 
he can reme, and call to mind in the dark. In this case ail these 
idea» of colors, which, when out of view can be revived with a 
consciousness of a former acqnamtance, being thus in the memo- 
sy, are said to be • in the mind* The use I make of this, is, that 
-whatever ideoy being not actually in view, is in the mind, is there 
oi^ by being in the memory ; and if it be not in the memory, it 
is not in the mind ; and if it be in the memory, it camiot by the 
memory be brought into- actual view, without a perception Chat it 
comes uut of the memory ; which is this, that it had been known 
before, sokl is now remembered. If therefore there be any innate 
id^aej they must be in the memory, or else no where in the mind ; 
«nd if they be in the memory, they can be revived without any im- 
pressionfffom without; and whenever they are brought into the 
Blind, they are remembered, i. e* they bring with them a perception 
of their net being wholly new to it. This being a constant and 
distinguishing difference between what is, and what is not in the 
memory, or in the mind ; that what is not in the memory, 
whenever it appears there, appears perfectly new and unknown 
before ; and what is in the memory, or in the mind, when- 
ever it is suggested by the memory, appears not to be new, 
but the mind finds it in itself, aod knows it was there before. By 
this, it may be tried, whether there be any innate ideas in the mind, 
bofore impression from sensation or r^eciion. I would fain meet 
with the man, who, when he came to the use of reason, or at any 
other time, remembered any one of them ; and to whom, after he 
was bom, they were never new. If any one will say, there ar^ 
ideas in the mind that are not in the memory, I desire him to ex- 
plain himself, and make what he says intelligible. 

§31. Frinci/iles not innate j because of little use or little cer* 
tainty. /^ 

BssinES what I have already said, there is another reason why I 
doubt, that neither these, nor any other principles, arc innate. I 
that am fully persuaded, 'that the infinitely wise God made all 
things in perfect w^dom, cannot satisfy myself why he should be 
supposed to print upon the minds of men some universal /tn'/ici/i/tf^ 
whereof those that are pretended innate, and concern s/ieculation^ 
are of no great use 5 and those that concern practice not self-evi- 
dent f and neither qf them distinguishable from some other truths} 
not allowed to be innate. For to what purpose should characters 
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be gmfen on the mind by the finger ef God, which are noleieartt 
there than those which are afterwards introduced, or eaimot be di«« 
tfaigulshed from thetn ? If any one Uiin^s there are such temate liteit 
and propositions, which, by their cleaniess and usefuhiess, aredi»» 
tinguishable from all that is adventitsons in the mind, and acquirv 
ed,^it will not be a hard matter for him to tell us wl^h tliey are ; 
and then every one will be a fit judge, whether they be so or no $ 
since, if th^re be such innate ideas and impressions, plunly diAr* 
ent from all other perceptions and knowledge, every one will iM 
it true in himself. Of the evidence of these supposed imate max* 
xros, I have spoken already ; of their usefttiness, I Aall ha^ ocea^ 
sion to speak more hereafter. 

j 32. Difference of men* a discoveries depends fifton the U^fkrent 
application of their Jiiculties* * 

To conclude : some ideas fbrwardly offer themselves to all m^'4 
understandings ; some sorts of truths resuH from any ideasy ae 
soon as the mind puts them into propositions ; other truths require 
a ti^un oi ideas placed in order, a due comparing of theih, and de^ 
ductions m&de with attention' befbte they can be diaeenreved and 
assented to. Some of the first sort, because of their general and 
easy reception, have been mistaken for innate ; but ^e truth is, 
ideas and notions are no more borh vnth us than arts txA sciences \ 
though some of them indeed offer themselves to our fatvdties more 
readily than others, and therefore are more generally received ; 
though that too be according ks the organs of our bodies and powd- 
ers of our minds happen to be employed : God having JUted men, 
with faculties and means to discover^ receive^ anti retain truths^ ac^ 
cording as they are employed. The great difference that is to be 
found in the notions of mankind, is from the difiTerent use they pot 
their faculties to ; whilst some (and those the most) taking things 
upon trust, misemploy their power of assent, by laeily enslaving 
their minds to the dictates and dominion of others, in doctrines, 
which it is their duty carefully to examine, and not blindly, with an 
Implicit faith, to swallow. Others, employing their thoughts <:mly 
^bout some few things, grow acquainted sufficieutly With them, at- 
tain great degrees of knowledge in the^i, and are ignorant of all 
other, having never let their thoughts lc(osein the search of other In** 
qulries. Thus, that the three angles ofa triangle are equal to two 
right ones, is a truth as certain as any thing can be, and I think 
more evident than many of those propositions that go for princi^ 
pies ; and yet th(|re are mili^^ons, however expert in other things^ 
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mho fcaew not thift Bt all, because tkej never set their »KfttBgh^y Qm 
work tbomt VKh aagies : and he that certainly knows this propo* 
ekioBy womf jti be utterly ignwrant of the tnith of other proposi- 
tioBSy in BMtthoiMUca itself, whidi are as clear and evident as this; 
because in his search of those mathematical truths^ he stopped his 
thouf^hn shorti and wcm not so &r. The same may haj^n con* 
cemiig the notioiis we have oi the being ef a Deity ; for though 
tiiete be no troth whieh » ann may more evidently make out to 
• himself than the existence of a God, yet he that sludl content him- 
self with things^ as he finds them in this world, as they minister to 
his pleasures and passions, and titit make inquky a little farther 
into their causes, ends, and admirable contrivances, and pursue the 
thcM|^its thereof with dil^ence and attention^ may live long with^ 
out any notion of snch a Being. And if any person hath by taUf 
yut such a notmn into his head, he may perhaps believe k ; but if 
ke hath never esf^nnined it, his knowledge of it will be no per&cter 
tkift his, who haviag been told, that three angles of a triangle are 

«qual t0 two right ones, takes k i^KHi trust) without examining the 
damons&PMioB, and may yield his assent as a probable opinion, but 
Hath no knowledge of the truth of it ; which yet his faculties, if 
Otfelully employed, were able to make clear and evident to him* 
Jkrt (bis onfy by the by, to show how much our knowledge defiends 
m/i^n the right «m# qf tho^cfiMurt nature hath bestowed ufion sm^ 
and how little upon such innate {principles, as are in vain supposed 
to be in all mankind lor their direction ; which all men could not 
but know» if they were there, or else they would be there to no 
purpose ; and which since all men do not know, nor can distin- 
^^uish from other adventitious truths, we may well conclude there 
are no such. 

. $ 23. Men must think and know /or themselveM, 
Wqat censure doubting thus of innate principles may deserve 
fjrcMn men who will be apt to call it pulling up the old foundations 
of knowledge and certainty, I cannot tell; I persuade myself at 
least, that the way I have pursued, being conformable to truth, 
lays those foundations surer. This I am certain, I have not made 
it my business either to quk or follow any autborky in the en- 
suing discourse ; truth has been my only aim, and wherever that 
hasappeared to lead, my thoughts have impartially followed, wkh- 
out minding whether the footsteps c^any other lay that way or no. 
Not that I want a due respect to other men's opinions \ but, after 
alli the gre^te^t reverence ie due to truth i apd I hope it will not 
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be thought arrogance to say, that perhaps we should make greater 
progress in the discovery of rational and contemplative knov}ledge^ 
if we sought it in the fountain, in the consideration of things them* 
selves^ 2Lad made use rather of our own thoughfs than other men's, 
to find it : for I think we may as rationally hope to see with other 
men's eyes, as to know by other men's understandings. So much 
as we ourselves consider and comprehend of truth and reason, so 
much we possess of real and true knowledge. The floating <^ 
other men's opinions ui our brains, makes us not one jot the more * 
knowing, though they happen to be true. What in them was 
science, is in us but opiniatrety ; whilst we give up our assent 
only to reverend names, and do not, as they did, employ our own 
reason to understand those truths which gave them reputation. 
Aristotle was certunly a knowing man ; but nobody ever thought 
him so, because he blindly embraced, and confidently vented, the 
ojnnions of another. And if the taking up of another's principles, 
without examining them, made not him a philosopher, I suppose 
it M^l hardly make any body else so. In the sciences evihy one 
has so much as he really knows and comprehends ; what he be- 
lieves only and takes upon trust, are but shreds ; which, however, 
will in the whole piece make no considerable addition to his stock 
who gathers them. Such borrowed wealth, like fairy-money, 
though it were gold in the hand from which he received it, will be 
but leaves and dust when it comes to use. 

$ 24. Whence the opinion of innate firincifiles. 
Wren men have found some general propositions, that could not 
be doubted of as soon as understood, it was, I know, a short and 
easy way to conclude them innate. This being once received, it 
eased thtt- lazy from the pains of search) and stopped the inquiry 
of the doubtful concerning all that was once styled innate. And 
it was of no small advantage to those^who affected to be masters 
and teachers, to make this the principle of firtncifiles^ That prin- 
ciples must not be questioned ; for having once established this 
tenet that there are innate principles, it put their followers upon a 
necessity of receiving some doctrines as such ; which was to take 
them off from the use of their own reason and judgement, and put 
them on believing and taking them upon trust, without farther ex- 
amination t in which posture of blind credulity, they might be 
more easily governed by, and made useful to, some sort of men, 
who had the skill and office to principle and guide them. Nor is 
it a small power it gives one man over another, to have the au* 
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tfaority to be the dictator of principles, and teacher of unquestion- 
able truths ; and to make a man swallow that for an innate prin* 
ciple, which may serve to his purpose whoteacheth them ; where* 
as, had they examined the ways whereby men came to the knowl- 
edge of many universal trutk^^ they would have found them to re« 
suit in the minds of men from the being of things themselvesi 
when duly considered ; and that they were discovered by the ap- 
plication of those faculties, that were fitted by nature to receive and 
and judge of them, when duly employed about them. 

^ % 25. Conclusion. ' - 
To ahow hovf the understanding proceeds herein^ is the design of the 
follovHng discourse ; which I shall proceed to, when I have first 
premised, that hitherto, to clearmy way to those foundations, which 
1 conceive are the only true ones whereon te establish those notions 
we can have of our own knowledge, it hath been necessary for me 
to give an account of the reasons I had to doubt of innate princi- 
ples. And since the arguments which are against them do some 
of them rise from common received opinions, I have been forced 
to take several things for granted, which .is haixlly avoidable to 
any one, whose task it is to show the falsehood or improbability of 
any tenet ; it happening in controversial discourses, as it does in 
the assaulting of town^ wheilB, if the ground be but firm wherewi 
the batterjles are erected, there is no farther inquiry of whom it is 
borrowed, jior whom it belongs to, so it affords but a fit rise for the 
present purpose^ But in the future psut of this discourse, design- 
ing to raise an edifice uniform^ and consistent with itself, as far as 
my own experience and observation will assist me, I hope to erect 
it on such a basis, that I shall not need to shore it up with props 
and buttresses, leaning on borrowed or begged foundations ; or 
at least, if mine prove a castle in the air, I will endeavor, it shall be 
all of a piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn the reader not 
to expect undeniable cogent demonstrations, unless I may be al- 
bwed the privilege, not seldom assumed by others, to take my 
principles for granted ; and then, I dojubt not but I can demonstrate 
too. All that I shall say for the principles I proceed on is, that I 
can only afifieal to men's own unprejudiced experience and observa- 
tion, whether they be true or no ; and this is enough for a man who 
professes no more, than to lay down candidly and freely his own 
conjectures, concerning a subject lying somewhat in the dark, with- 
out any other design than an unbiassed inquiry after truth. 
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OF IDXAS IN GBNBlkiU^ AXD THEIR ORIdlKAL. 

§ I. Utz, is ihe object of thinking. 


I VERY HMiii %en|» conseiov* to htmself tiiat he thkiks, and 
tfa»t which hiB tnkid isapptied d>oiit whilst thinking, being the 
ideas that am there, it is |>i»t dov^, that men have in tli^r ns^ndft 
several ^dms^ siidi as are those expressed by ^e words whUenessy 
ktrndness^smseetnesa^ thinkings moti&ny man, elefikant, anntfy drunk* 
ennessj and otbersr It is, in the first place, then, to be inquired, 
bow he comes by them. I know it k a received doctrine, that men 
iMve native ideas and original characters stamped upon their minds, 
m ^leir very first being. Tlus o^^on I have at large, examined 
already t and, I suppose, what I baive said, in the foregoing book, 
win be much more easily admitted, when I have shown, whence 
tte voderstandsng may get ail the ideas it has, and by what ways 
and degrec64hey may conve into the nund ; fer which I ahail ap- 
peal to every one's own observadon and -experience. 

4 2. AH ideas come Jit^m sensation or rejleetion* 
Let us then auppose the mind to be, as we say, white pdper, void 
of ali characters, without any ideas ; how comes it to be furnished f 
Whence comes it by that vast store whioli ^e busy and boundless 
fancy of man has painted on it, with an almost endless variety ? 
Whence has J^ all the materials of reason and knowledge ? To 
this I answer, in one word, &om exfierience ; in that all our know* 
ledge is founded, and from that it ultimately deiives itself. Our 
observation employed either about external sensthh objeetsj or a* 
houx the internal operations of ovr mhtds^/ierceivtd and reflected on 
by ourselves y is that which sufifiHes our understandings with all the 
materials of thinking. These two are the fountains of knowledge, 
from wheiKC all the ideas we have, or can naturally have, do spring. 

$ 3. 7%e objects of sensation one source o^ ideas. 
First, Our senses, conversant about particular sei>sible objects 
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do convey into the mind several distinct fiercefttions of things, ac- 
cording to those various ivays wherein those objects do affect them: 
and thus we come by those ideas we have of yellov^^ white^ heaty 
coldf gqfe, hard^ bitter^ svfeety and all those which we call sensible 
qualities ; which, when I say the senses convey into the mhfid, I 
mean, they from external objects convey into the mind what pro- 
duces there those fierce fitiona. This great source of most of the 
tdeaa we have, depending wholly upon our senses, and derived "by 
them to the understanding, I call SENSATION. 

§ 4. The ofierations of our minds the other source of' them. 
Secondly, The other fountain from which experiefice furnisbeth 
the understanding with ideasy is tht fierce fition of the ofierations qf 
our own mind within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has 
got ; which operations, when the sou) comes to reflect onand con-* 
sider, do furnish the understanding with another set of kieasy which 
could not be had from things without ; and such are fiereefition, 
thinkings doubting^ believing j reasoning^ knowings vfUlingy and all 
the different actings of our own minds ; which we b^ng amacicms 
of, and observing in ourselves, do from' these receive into our 
understandings as distinct ideasy as we do from bodies afibctuig our 
senses. This source of ideas every man has vr holly in himself ; 
and though it be not sense, as having nothing, to do with external 
objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly enough be called 
internal sense. But as I call the other sen^tiony so I call this 
REFLECTIOJ^y the ideas it affords being such only as the mbd 
gets by reflecting on its own operations within itself. By RE- 
FLECTION, then,~in the following part of this discourse, I would 
be understood to mean, pat notice which the mind takes of its own 
operations, and the manner of theni; by reason whereof there 
come to be ideas of these operations in the imderstanding. These 
two, I say, viz. external material things, as the objects of SMJST'^ 
Sj^TIOJV^dJid the operations of our own minds within, as the ob* 
jectsof REFLECTIOJVy arc to me the only originals from whence 
all our ideas take their beginnings. The tenn ofierations liere I 
use in a large sense, asr comprehending not barely the actions of 
the mind about its ideasy but some sort of passions arising scMne- 
times from them ; such as is the satisfaction or uneasiness arising 
from any thought. ~ .i 

§ 5. All our ideas are of the one or the other of these. 
The understanding seems to me not to have the least glimmering 
of any ideasy which it doth not receive from one of these two. £x' 
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temal objects furnUh the mind with the ideas oi sensible qualUt^Sy 
which are all those different perceptions they produce in us : and 
the mind furnishes the understanding with ideas qfits own oflera^ 
tions. 

These, \(rhen we have taken a full survey of them, and their 
several modes, combinations and relations, we shall find to contain 
all our whole stock of ideas ; and that we have nothing in our 
minds which did not come in one of these two ways. Let any one 
examine his omoi thoughts, and thoroughly search into his under- 
standing, and then let him tell me whether all the original ideas 
he has there are any other than of the objects of his senses j or of 
the operations of his mind, considered as objects of his reflection :■ 
and how great a mass of knowledge soever he imagines to be 
lodged there, he will, upon taking a strict view, see that he has 
not any idea in his mind^ but what one of these two hai>e imprinted ;. 
though perhaps with infinite variety compounded and enlarged 
by the understanding, as we shall see hereafter. 

§ 6. Observable in children. 
He that attentively considers the state of a chUd^ at his first com« 
ing into the world, will have little reason to think him stored with 
plenty of ideas^ that are to be the matter of his future knowledge : 
it is by degrees he comes to be furnished with them. And though 
the ideas of obvious and familiar qualities imprint themselves be- 
fore the memory begins to keep a register of time or order; 
yet it is^ often so late before some unusual qualities come in the 
way, that there are few men that cannot recollect the beginning 
of their acquaintance with them : and if it were worth while, no 
doubt a child might be so ordered, as. to have but a very few even 
of the ordinary ideas^ till he were grown up to a man. But all 
that are born into the world being surraunded with bodies that 
perpetually and diversely affect them ; variety of ideqs^ whether 
care be taken about it or no, are imprinted on the minds of chil* 
dren. Light and colors are busy at hand every where, when the 
eye is but open : sounds j and some tangible qualities^ fail not to 
solicit their proper senses, and force an entrance to the mind ; 
but yet, I think, it will be granted easily, that if a child were kept 
in a place where he never saw any other but black and white, till 
he were a man, he would have no more ideas of scarlet or green> 
than he that from his childhood never tasted an oyster or a pine- 
apple, has of those particular relishes. '^^ 
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§ 7. Men are differently fumiBhed with thescy according to the 

different objects they converse with. 
Men then come to be furnished with fewer or more simple ideas 
from without, according ks the objects they converse with, afford 
greater or less variety ; and from the operations of their minds 
within, according as they more or less reject on them. For 
though he that contemplates the operations of his mind cannot 
but have plain and clear ideas of them ; yet, unless he turn his 
thoughts that way, and considers them attentively^ he will no 
more have clear and distinct u^e-a^ of all the o/ierations of his mind^ 
and all that may be observed therein, than he will have all the 
. particular ideas of any landscape, or of the parts and motions of 
a clock, who will not turn his eyes to it, and with attention heed 
all the parts of it. The picture or clock may be so placed, that 
they may come in his way every day ; but yet he will have but a 
v^ confused idea of all the parts they are made up of, till he afifilies, 
r^ himself ^^^ attention to consider them each in paiticular. 
v^ $ 8. Ideas of rejection later^ because they need attention, 
^ v^ND hence we see the reason, why it is pretty late before most 
.^children get ideas of the operations of their own minds ; and some 
. *^havenotany very clear or perfect iflfea* of the greatest part of 
f them all their lives : because, though they pass there continually, 
^^ yet) like floating visions, they make iiot deep impressions enough 
y te leave in the mind clear, distinct, lasting ideas till the under- 
\Si standing turns inward upon itself, reflects on its own ofierationsy 
C^ and makes them the objects of its own contemplation. Children, 
•^ when they come first into it, are surrounded with, a world of new 
"^ things, which, by a constant solicitation of their senses, draw 
K J the mind constantly to them, forward to take notice of new, and 
\^ apt to be delighted with the variety of changing objects. Thus, 
the first years are usually eniployed and diverted in looking a- 
broad. Men's business in them is to acquaint themselves with 
wliat is to be found without; and so, growing up in a constant 
attention to , outward sensations, seldom make any considerable 
reflection on what passes within them, till they come to be of rip- 
er years ; and some scarce ever at alL 

§ 9. The soul begins to have ideas, when it begins to fierceive. 
To ask at what time a man has first any ideas, is to ask when he 
begins to perceive ; having ideas^ and perception, being the same 
thing. I know it is an opinion, that the soul always thinks, and 
tliat it has the actual perception of ideas in itself constantly as long 
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as it exists ; and that actual thinking; is as inseparable from the 
goiil as actual extension is from the body : which, if true, to inquire 
after the beginning of a man's ideaa^ is the same as to inquire after 
the beginning of his soul. For, by this account, soul and its idr-aa^ 
as body and its extension, will begin to exist both at the same time, 

^ 10. The aoul thinks not always ; for this wants proofs. 
But whether the soul be supposed to exist antecedent to, or coe- 
val with> or some time after, the first rudiments of organization, op 
the beginnings of life in the body, I leave to be disputed by those 
who have better thought of that matter. I confess myself to have 
one of those dull souls, that doth not perceive itself always to con- 
template ideas y nor can conceive it any more necessary for the 
8Qul always to thinks than for the body always to move ; the per- 
ception of ideas being, (as I conceive) to the soul, what motion is 
to the. body ; not its essence, but one of its operations. And there- 
fore, though thinking be supposed ever so much the proper action 
of the soul, yet it is not necessary to suppose that it should be always 
thinking, always in action ; that, perhaps, is the privilege of the, 
infinite Author and Preserver of things, who never slumbers nor 
sleefi^ J but is not competent to any finite being, at least not to the 
soul of man. We know certainly by experience, that we some- 
times think, and thence draw this infallible consequence. That 
there is something in us that has a power to think : but vdiether 
that substance perpetually thinks or no, we can be no farther assur- 
ed than experience informs us. For to say that actual thinkuig is 
essential to the soul, and inseparable from it, is to beg what is in 
question, and not to prove it by reason ; which is necessary to be 
done, if it be not a self-evident proposition. But whether this, 
That the soul always thinks^ be a self*evident proposition that eve- 
ty body assents to at first hearing, I appeal to mankind. It is 
doubted, whether I thought all last night or no ; the question be- 
ing about a matter of fact, it is begging it, to bring as a-proof for 
it, an hypothesis, which is the very thing in dispute ; by which wajr 
one may prove any thing ; and it is but supposing that all watches, 
whilst the balance beats, think ; and it is sufficiently prove*d, and 
past doybt, that my watch thought all last night. But he that 
would not deceive himself, ought to build his hypothesis on mat-r 
ter of fact, and make it out by sensible experience, and not pre- 
sume on matter of fact, because of his hypothesis ; that is, because 
be supposes it to be so : which way of proving amounts to this, 
that { mqs; necessarily thinly all last night, because another sup-i 
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p6ses I always think, though I myself cannot perceive that I al« 
ways do 80. 

But men) iii love with their opinions, may not only suppose what • 
is in questioii, but alledge ivrong matter of fact. How else could - 
any one make it an inference of mine, that a thing, is noty beeauae ^ 
toe are not sensible of it in our sleep .^ I do not say there is no soul < 
in a man, becau^ he i& not sensible of it in his sleep : but I do • 
say, hecanndt think at any time, Tf aking or sleeping, with6ut be* 
ing sensible of it Oar being sensible of it, is not necessary to any * 
thing, but to our thoughts : and to them it is, and to them it will* 
always be necessary, tin we can think without being conscious i 
of it. 

$11. It is not always conscious ofU. 
I ORAKT that the soul in a waking man is never without thought, 
because it is the condition of being awake : but whether sleeping,! 
without dreaming, be not an affection of the whole man, mind as 
well as body', may be worth a waking man's consideration ; it be-* 
iiig hard to conceive, that any thing should think, and not be con*' 
scious of it. If the soul doth think in a- sleeping man^ withoiit'be-' 
ing conscious of it ; I ask, whether, during such thinking, it has* 
any pleasure or pain, or be capable of happmess or misery ? I adv 
sure the man is not, any more than the bed or earth he lies on. 
jor to be happy or miserable, without being conscious of it, seem* 
to me utterly inconsistent 'and impossible. Or if it be possible that 
the soul can, whilst the body is sleeping, have its thinking, enjoy-* 
ments, and concerns, its pleasure or pain apart, which the man is 
not conscious of, nor partakes in ; it is certain that Socrates asleep 
and Socrates awake is not the same person ; but his soul when he 
Sleeps, and Socrates the man, consisting of body and soul when he 
ia waking, are two persons ; since waking Socrates ias no know- 
ledge of, or concernment for that happiness or misery of his soul 
which it enjoys alone by itself whilst he sleeps, without perceiving 
any thing of it ; any more than he has for the happiness or misery 
of a man in the Indies, whom he knows not For if we take whol- 
ly away all consciousness of our actions and sensations, especially 
of pleasure and pain, and the concernment that accompanies it, it 
will be hard to know wherein to place personal identity. 

5 IS, ^ If a sleeping man thinks without knowing ity the sleeping 
and waking man are two persons* 
T^E soul, during sound sleep, thinks, say these m^i. Whilst it 
tfrnks and perceives, it is capable certainly of those of delight or 
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trouble, as well as anf other perceptions $ 9xA\ifnu9t neccMBorUy 
be conecioue ofita own fiercefiHons, But it has all this apart ; the 
sleeping maO} it is plain, is conscious of nothing of all this. Let 
us suppose then the soul of Castor, 'while he is sleeping, retired 
from his body ; which is no impossible supposition for the men I 
have here to do with, who so liberally allow life, without a think- 
ing soul, to all other animals. These men cannot then judge it 
impossible, or a contradiction, that the body should live without 
the soul ; nor that the soul should subsist and think, or have per- 
ception, even perception of happiness or misery, without the body. 
Let us then, as I say, suppose the soul of Castor separated, during 
hb sleep, from his body, to think apart. Let us suppose too, that 
it chooses for its scene of thinking, the body of another man, v. g* 
Pollux, who is sleeping without a soul : for if Castor's soul can 
think, whilst Castor is asleep, what Castor is never conscious of, 
it is no matter what place it chooses to think in. We have here 
then the bodies of two men with only one soul between them, which 
we will suppose to sleep and wake by turns ; and the soul stiU 
thinking in the waking man, whereof the sleeping man is never 
conscious, has never the least perception. I ask then, whether 
Castor and Pollux, thus, with only one soul between them, which 
thinks and perceives in one what the other is never conscious of, 
nor is concerned for, are not two as distinct persons as Castor and 
Hercules^ or as Socrates and Plato were ? And whether one of 
them might not be veiy happy, and the other very misei^ble ? Just 
by the same reason they make the soul and the man two persons, 
who make the soul think apart what the man is not conscious of. 
For I suppose nobody will make identity of persons to consist in 
the soul's being united to the very same numerical particles of 
matter ^ for if that be necessary to identity, it will be impossible, 
in that constant flux of the particles of our bodies, that any man 
should be the same person two days or two moments together. 
§ 13. Imfiosaible to convince those that sleep, without dreaming^ 
that they think. 
Thus, methinks, every drowsy nod shakes their doctrine, who 
teach, that the soul is always thinking. Those at least, who do at 
any time aleefi without dreaming^ can never be convinced that their 
thoughts are sometimes four hours busy, without their knowing of 
it ; and if they are taken in that very act, waked in the middle of 
that sleeping contemplation, can give no manner of account 
of it 
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§ 1 4. That men dream without remembering ity in vain urged. 
It wUl perhaps be said that the aoul thinka even in the soundest 
alee/iy but the memory retains it not. That the soul in a sleeping 
man should be this moment busy athinking, and the next moment 
in a- waking man^ not remember nor be able to recollect one jot 
of all those thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, and would 
need some better proof than bare assertion to make it be believed. 
For who can without any more ado, but being barely told so, im- 
agine, that the greatest part of men do, during all their lives, for 
several hours every day, think of something, which if they were 
asked, even in the middle of these thoughts, they could remem- 
ber nothing at all of? Most men, I think, pass g: great part of 
their sleep without dreaining. I once knew a m^il that was bred 
a scholar, and had no bad memory, who told me, he had never 
dreamed in his life till he had that fever he was then newly recov- 
ered of, which was about the five or six and twentieth year of his 
age. I suppose the world affords more such instances r at least 
every one's acquaintance will furnish him with examples enough 
of such, as pass most of their nights without dreaming. 

§ 15. Ufion this hy/iotheaia the thoughts of a aleefiing man ought 
to be moat rational. 
To think often^ and never to retain it ao much aa one moment^ ia 
a very uaeleaa aort of thinking : and the soul in such a state of 
thinking, does very little,. if at all, excel that of a looking-glass, 
which 'constantly receives variety of images, or ideasy but re- 
tains none ; they disappear and vanish, and there remain no foot- 
steps of them ; the looking-glass is never the better for such ideaay 
nor the soul for such thoughts. Perhaps it will be said, that in 
a waking man the materials of the body are employed, and made 
use of, in thinking ; and that the memory of thoughts is retained 
by the impressions that are made on the brain, and the traces 
there left after such thinking ; but that in the thinking of the aoulf 
which is ^ not perceived in a aleefiing many there the soul thinks 
apart, and, making no use of the organs of the body^ leavea no im- 
fireaaiona on ity and conaequently no memory of such thoughts. 
Not to mention again the absurdity of two distinct persons, which 
follows from this supposition, I answer farther. That whatever 
ideaa the mipd can receive and contemplate without the help of 
the body, it is reasonable to conclude, it can retain without the 
help of the body too ; or else the soul, or any separate spirit, will 
have but little advantage by thinking. If it has no memory of its 
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own thott^ts ; if it. cannot lay them up for. its own, use, aud be 
.able to recal tbem upon occasion ; if it cahoot reflect upon what 
it {Msty.^andjpaake use of its foi^mer experiences, reasonings, and 
fonte^inplatiws, to what purpose does it think : They, who make 
.the soul a thinking things at this rate^ wUl not make it a much 
more noble being, ^haa those do whpm they condemn, for allow- 
ing it to be nothing >but the subtilest parts of matter. Characters 
drawn. on dust^ that the first breath of wind eflaces ; or impres- 
sions made on a. heap of atoms, or animal spirits, are altogether 
J9A u^ful, and rimder the subject as noble, as the thoughts of a 
..soul that perish in thinking ; that once out of sight, are gone for 
.every and leave no memory of themselves behind them. Nature 
never makea excellent things, for mean or no uses : and it is hard- 
ly to be conceived) thj^t our.infini^ely wise creator should make so 
admirably a faculty as the po^er of thinking, that faculty which 
comes neai^st the excellency of his own incomprehensible Beings 
to be so idly und uselessly employed, at least a fourth part of its 
time here, as to think eonstantly, without remembering any of 
those thoughts, without doing any. good to itself or others, or be- 
ing any. way 4iseful to. any. other part of the creation* If we will 
examine it, we shall not find, I suppose, the motion of dull and 
>en8«le«sinatt^9 anF where in the universe, made S9 little use of, 
and 00 wholly thrown away. 

$. 16. On ihi^ kyfiotheti^ the, soul mU9t have ideas not derived 
■ i/r«flitf^9i«0^ton orr^^^tion^ ((fvffykh there is n<f a/ifi^arance. 
}t b troey we have sometimes instances of perception, whilst we 
are u^efi^ and r^in the memoiy of those thoughts ; but how ex* 
travagan* and incoherent for the moat part they are ; how little 
eonformable to the perfection and order of a rational being, those 
wbo are acquainted with dr^ms ne^d.not be told. This I would 
wiUingly be satisfied in, whether the soul, when it thuiks thus 
apart, and as it were separate from the body, acts less rationally 
thlm when conjointly with it, or no. If its separate thoughts be 
less rational, then thepe .men must say that the soul owes the per- 
' feoticm of rational thinking to the body : if it does not, it is won- 
^ der that our dreams should be, for the most part, so frivolous and 
irrational ; and that the soul should retain none of its more ration- 
al aolHoquies and meditations. 

$ 17. If I think v>hen J know it noty nobody eUfi can knovf it. 
Those who so confidently tell us that the soul always actually 
thinks, I'T would they frould also tell us what those ideas are that 
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are hi the soul of si cMId, before or jatt at the mdon irith the bodf^ 
before it hath received any hy sensation. The dreama of sleeping 
men are^ as I take it, all made ufi of the waking man* a ideas^ 
thoagh for the most part oddly put together. It is atrangei if the 
soai has ideas of its owi^, that it derived not front sensation or re- 
flection (as it must have, if it thought before it received any impres- 
sions from the bodf ) that it should never, in its private thinking (so 
private, that the man himself perceives it not) retain any of themy 
the very moment it Wakes out of them, and then tnake the man 
glad with new discoveries. Who can find it reasonable, that thb 
soul should, in its retirement, during sleep, have so many hours* 
thoughts, and yet never light on any of those ideas it borrowed not 
from sensation or rejlection ; or, at least, preserve the ndkemory of 
none l>ut8uch, which being occasioned from th^ body, must needs 
be less natural to a spirit I It is strange the soul should never once 
in a man's whole life recal over any of its pure native thoughts^ 
and those ideas it had, before it borrowed any thing from the body ; 
never bringing into the wakiifg man^a view any other ideas but 
what have a tang of the cask, and manifestly derive their original 
from that union. If it always thinks, and so had ideas before it 
was united, or before it received any from the body, it is not to be 
supposed, but that during sleep it recollects its native ideas ; and 
during that retirement from communicating with the body, whilst 
it thinks by itself, the ideas it is busied about should be, sometimes 
at least, those more natural and congenial ones, which it had in itself^ 
underived from the body, or its own operations about them ; which, 
since the waking man never remembers, we must from this hy-^ 
pothesis conclude, either that the Soul remembers something that 
the man does not ; or else that memory belongs only to such ideas 
as are derived from the body, or the mind^s operations about them. 
% 18. Ho^o knoftfs any one that the soul always thinks ? For if it 
be not a self-evident pro fiosition^ it needs proof 
I woui,D be glad also to learn from these men, who so confidently 
pronounce, that the human soul, or, which is all one, that a man 
always thinks, how they come to know it ; nay, how they come ttk 
know that they themselves think^ when they themselves do not per^ 
ceive it ? This, I am afraid, is to be sure without proofe ; an^to 
know, without perceiving : it is, I suspect, a Confused notion, tak- 
en up to serve an hypothesis ; and none of those clear truths, that 
eitlier their own evidence forces us to admit, or common ex peri* 
cnce mukcB it impudence to deny. Forth^ most that can be said 
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of it^ 18, that it is posuble the soul may always thinky but not always 
retain it in memory : and) I say, it is as possible that the soul naj 
not always think ; and mUch ipore probable that it sl^ould some- 
times not think, than that it should often think, and that a long 
while together, and not be conscious to itself the next momeat 
after, that it had thought 

$ 19. That a man should be bu^y m thinktngy and yet not re,tain 
it in the next moment f very improbable* 
To suppose the soul to think, and the man not to perceive it, isr 
as has been said, to make two persons in one mto : and if one con- 
siders well these men's way of 8(peaking, one should be led into a 
suspicion that they do so. For they who tell us that the soul 
always thinks, do never, that I remember, say, that a man al- 
ways thinks. Can the soul think, and not the man ? or a man 
think, and not be conscious of it ? This, perhaps, would be sus- 
pected of jargon in others. If they ^y, the man thinks alwalys, 
but is not always conscious of it ; they may as well say, his body 
is extended without having parts. For it is altogether as intelli- 
gible to say, that a body is extended without parts, as that any 
thing thinks vnthout being conecioue o/*f/, or perceiving that it does 
so. They who talk thus, may with as much reason, if it be neces- 
sary to their hypothttis, say, that a man is always hungry, but that 
he does not always reel it ; whereas hunger consists in that very 
sensation, as thinking cV^sists in being conscious that one thinks. 
' If they say, that a man is always conscious to himself of thinking ; 
I ask, how they know it ? Consciousness is the perception of what 
passes in a man's own mind. Can another man perceive that I 
am conscious of any thing, when I perceive it not myself: No 
man's knowledge here can go beyond his experience. Wake a 
man out of a sound sleep, and ask him, What he was that mo- 
ment thinking on ? If he himself be conscious of nothing he then 
thought on, he must be a notable diviner of thoughts, that can 
assure him that he was thinking i may he not with more reason 
assure him he was not asleep ? This is something beyond philoso- 
phy ; and it cannot be less than revelation, that discovers to anoth- 
er thoughts in my mind, when I can find none there myself : and 
they must needs have a penetrating sight, who can ' certainly ^ee« 
tliat I think, when I cannot perceive it myself, and when I declare 
that I do not ; and yet can see that dogs -or elephants do not think, 
when they give all the demonstration of it imaginable, except only * 
telling us that they do so. This some may suspect to be a step 
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beyoxul the Ro9€crmian9 ; it seeming^ eaner to make 0De*8 self 
iimsiUe to others, than to make another's thoughts visible to met 
"irhich are not visible to htmsel£ But it is but defining the soul 
to be a substance that always think«, and the business is done. If* 
Kuch definition be of any authority, I know not what ic can serve 
'for, but to make many men suspect, that they have no souls at ally 
since they find a good part of their lives pass away without think- 
ing« For no definitionsrthat I know^ no suppositions ^ot any sect, 
are of force enough to destroy constant experience ; and perhaps 
at is the affbctadbn of knowing beyond what we perceive, that 
makes so much useless dispute and noise in the world. 

$ 30/ Ab ideas hut from tcniofion or reflection, evident, if vfc 
cbaerve ehUdren^ 
I 82B no reason therefore to beKeve, that the %<ml thinks be/ore the 
senses have Jumiahed it with ideas to think on ; and as those are 
increased and retained, so it comes, by exercise, to improve its 
foculty of thinking, in the aeverai parts of it, as well as afterwarda» 
by compounding those irfeaa, and reflecting on its own operations i 
it increases its stock, as well as fiidlity, in rememberingi imagin- 
ings reasomng, and other modes of thinking. 

Hs that will sttflRBT himself to be infisrmed by observation and ex- 
perience, and not make his own hypothesis the rule of nature, will 
find fow signa of a soul accustomed to much thinking in a new«*bom 
child, and much fewer of any reasoning at «11. And y cdC it is hard 
to imagine, that the rational soul ^ould think so much, and not 
reason at alL And he that will consider, that infants, newly come 
into the world, spend ^e greatest part of their time in sleep, and 
are seldom awake, but when either hunger calls for the teat, or 
.some pain (the most im^rtunate of all sensatfons) or some other 
violent impresuon upon tiie body, forces the mind to percdve» 
and attend to it ; he I say, who considers this, will peiiiaps, find 
reason to imagine, that a Jktus in the mothcf^M womb dxffert not 
muchjrom the state of a vegetable ;' but passes the greatest part 
of its time without perception or thought, doing very little but 
«leep in a place where it needs not seek food^ and is surrounded 
with licpior, always equally soft, and near of the same temper ; 
where the eyei have no light, and the ears so shut up, are not very 
ausceptibie of sounds ; and where there is little or no variety, or 
4^iange of objects, to^move the senses. 
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Follow a child from ita birtb, and obserye the alterations that 
time makesy and you aball find) as* the mind by the senses cornea 
more and more to be funuahed ytith idea9j it comes t6 be moi« 
and more awake i thinks more, the more it has matter to ^link on. 
After some time^ it begins to know the objectS) which) being moat 
familiar with it) have made lasting impressions. Thus it cornea 
by degrees to know the persons it daily converses withy and dia^ 
tiuDguish them from strapgers ; which are instances and effects of 
its coming to retain and distinguish the idea* the senses conyey to 
it. And so we may observe how the mind, ^y degreet^ improves 
in these, and advances to the exercise of those odier faculties of 
enlarging^ comfioundmgy and abstracting its ideee, and of reasoning 
about them, and reflecting upon all these i of which I shall have 
occasioii to speak more hereafter. 

5 23. 
If it shall be demanded then, W^en a man begins to have anyideaa i 
I think tl)e true answer is. When he first has any sensation. For 
aince there appear not to be any ideas in the mind, before the saia» 
es have conveyed any in, I conceive that idtfas in the understandr 
ing are coeval with sensation s which is such an impression or 
motion^ made in some part of the body» as produces some percep* 
tion in the underatanding. It is about these impressi<ms, made on 
mir senses by outward objects, that the mind seems first to em-^ 
ploy itself in such operations ad we taH fiercefitiony remembering^^ 
fonsiderqtionf reasoningj fkc. 

$ 34. The ordinal of ^11 our knowledge. 
In time, the mind comes to reflect on its own oykrv^tjona about the 
pleas got by sensation^ and thereby stores itself with a new set of 
idtasi which I call ideas oi rejection* These are the itn^ssions 
that are made on our senses by outward objects that are extrinsic- 
Itl to the mind ; and Us ovm oftermtionsy proceeding from powers 
intrin^pal and proper to itself, which, whep reflected on by itself, 
becoming also objects of its contemplation, are, as I have said, the 
inigtnal ^aU knowledge. Thus the first capacity of human mtel- 
lect is, that U^e mind is fitted to receive the impressions made 091 
it ; either through the senses by outward objects; or by its own 
Operations when it reflects on them. This is the fi^ step a man 
makes towards the discovery of any thing> «iid the groundwork 
whereon to build all those notionst which ever he shall have natorr 
i\\j in this world. All those su|>li|ne thoughts^ whif:h tower a« 
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bove the clouds, and reach as high as heaven itself^ take their rise 

and footing here : in all that great extent vhefein the mind wan- 

dersy in those remote speculations, it may seem to be elevated 

with, it stirs not one jot beyond those ideas which eense or rejlec' 

Hon have offered for its contemplation. 

$ 35. In the recefotion qf emfile ideas, the understanding ia 

Jor the moat fiartpaeaive. 

Ik this part> the muleretandmg is merely fiaasive i and whether 

or no it will have these beginnings, and as it were materials of 

knowledge, is not in its own power. Fo,r the objects of our sens-, v^ 

es do, many of them, obtrude their particular t(/^a« upon our minds 

whether we will or no : and the operadons of our minds will not 

let us be without, at least, some obscure notions of them. No man 

can be wholly ignorant of what he does when he thinks. These 

ample ideasf when offered to the mind, the understanding can no 

snore refuse to have, nor alter, when they are iinprinted, nor blot 

them out^ and make niew ones itself than a mirror can refuse, al- 

t^, or oUiterate the Images or ideua which the objects set before 

it do therein produce. As the bodies that surround us do diverse* 

ly affec^ our organs, the mind is forced to receive the impres^ons, 

and caM^ avo^ the perception of those ideas that are annexed to 

CHAP. II. 

OV SIMPLB inXAS. 

§ I. Uncomfiounded appearances, 
THE better to understand the nature, manner, and extent of our 
knowledgoyone thing is carefully to be observed concerning the 
Heaa we Jbavioi ; atid ^l^a i% ^at sim^e of them are simple^ and some 
eemplesp. 

Though the ^alilies that affect our seises are, in the tilings 
themselves, so united and blended, that there is no separation, no 
distance between them ; yet it is plain, the ideas they produce in 
the mind^ enter by the senses simple aiid unmixed. For though 
the sight and touch often take in from the same object, at the same 
tune, different ideas ; as a man sees at once motion and color ; 
the band feels softness and warmth in the tmofi piece pf wax : yet 
the ttonple «fe«a, thus united in the same subject, are as perfectly 
distinct as those that come in by different senses : the coldness and 
hardne^ which a man feels in a p^ce of ice^ being as distinct ideas 
m the v^io^ at |he smeU and whiteness of a lily | or as the taste 
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of sugar, and stnell of a rose. And there is nothing can be plain- 
er to a man, than the clear and distinct perceptions he has of those 
simple id€a% ; which, being each in itself uncompounded, contains 
in it nothing but one uniform afifiearance^ or conception in the 
mind,, and is not distinguishable into different ideuB. 

$ 2. The mind can neither make nor deatfop thent. 
These simple ideaa^ tlie materials of all our knowledge, are sug- 
gested and furnished to the mind only by those two ways abore 
nxentioued, viz. aensation and refection. (1) When the under- 

(1) AguMt thit» th«t the materials of all our knowledge are tuggetted and 
furnished to the mind only by sensation and reflection, the bishop of Worce»- 
ter makes use of the idea of substance in these words : ** If the idea of substance 
be grounded upon plain and evident reason, then «ve must allow an idea of sub^ 
stance, which comes not in by sensation or reflection ; and to we may be cer* 
tain of something which we have not by thete ideas.** - •' - > • 

To whtck our author* answers : These words of your lotddiip*« cootdia 
nothing as I see in them against me : for 1 nevtr said that the gtoeral idea of 
substance comes in by sensation and reflection, or that it is a si^ipfe idea of ten* 
•ation or reflection, though it be ultimately founded in thejm ; for it is a com.- 
plexidea, made up of the general idea of something, or being, with the relatiosi 
of a support to accidents. For general ideas come not in the mind by sensa- 
tion or reflection, but are the creatures or inventions of the understanding, as T 
think I have shown ^ and also how the mind makes them from ideas whidi it 
has got by sensation and reflection ; and 9» to the ideas of relation, how the 
mind forms them, and how they are derived Irom, and ultimately terminate in 
ideas of sensation and reflection, 1 have likewise shown. 

But that I may not be mistaken what I mean, when I speak of ideas of sensa* • 
tion and reflection, as the materials of all our knowledge ; give me leave, my 
lord to set down here a place or two, out of my book, to explain mjrself ; as I 
thus speak of ideas of sensation and reflection t 

*< That ^hese,when we have taken a fiill survey of them, and their several 
modes, and the compositions made out of them, we shall find to contain all our 
wh(^ stock of ideas, and we have nothing in our minds, which did not come in 
one of these two ways.**^ This thought, in another place, I express thus. 

« These are the most considerable of those simple ideas which the mincf has^ 
and out of which is made all its other knowledge ; all which it receives by the 
two fbrementioned ways of sensation and reflection»**§ And, 

•* Thus I have, in a short draught, given a view of our original ideas, from' 
c whence all the rest are derived, and of which they are madeup/'| 

This, and the like, said in other places, is what I have thought concenmt^' 
ideas of sensation and redeocion, as the fbundation and materials of aU o«r idets, 

* In his first letter to the bishop of Worcester. 
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standing is oDce stored with these simple Uteas^ it has the power 
to repeats compare^and uni^ them even to an almost infitdte vari- 

and consequently of all our knowledge ; ! have set down these particulars out 
of my book, that the reader having a faR view of my opinion herein, may the 
better aee what in it is liable to your lordship's reprehension. For that your 
lofdshSp is net very wdl satisfied with it, appears not only by the words under 
coosideraxion, but by these also i <* Bat *we arc stiU toM, that our understtod- 
ing can have no other ideas, but either from sensation or reflection.** 

Your lordship*s argument, in the passage we are upon, stands thus : If the 
general idea of substance be grounded upon plain and evident reason, then we 
must allow an idea of substance, which comes not in by sensation or rejection. 
This is a consequence which, with submission, I think will not hold, viz. That 
reason and ideas are inconsistent ; for if that supposition be not true, then the 
general idea of substance may be grounded on plain and evident reason ; and 
yet it will not follow from thence» that it it not ultimately grounded on and 
dtrived from ideas which come tn^y sensation or refiectioo, and so cannot be 
said to come in by sensation or Teflection* 

To explain myself, and clear my meaning in this matter. All the ideas of aQ 
the sensible qualities of a cherry come into my mind by sensation ; the ideaa 
of perceiving, thinking, reasoning, knowing, &c come into my mind by reflec- 
tion. The ideas of these qualities and actions, or powers, are perceived by the 
mind, to be by themselves inconsistent with existence ; or, as your lordship 
well expresses it, we And that we can have no true conception of any modea 
or a c ciden t s , but we must conceive a substratum, or subject, wherein they are, 
h e. That they cannot exist or subsist of the jBselves. Hence the mind per- 
ceives their necessary connection with inherence or being supported ; which 
being a relative idea, superadded to the red color in a cherry, or to thinking 
.in a man, the mind frames the correlative idea of a support. Fdr I never de- 
nied, that the mind could frame to itself ideas of relation, but have showed 
th% qnite contrary in my chapters about relation. But because a relation can« 
net be fcunded in nothing, or be the relation of nothing, and the thing here 
related as a supporter, or a support, is not represented to the mind, by any 
dear and distinct idea ; therefore the obscure and indistinct, vague idea of 
thing, or something, is all that is left to be the positive idea, which has the re- 
lation of a support, or substratum, to modes or accidents ; and that general, in- 
determined idea of something is, by the abstraction of the mind, derived also 
from the simple ideas of sensation and reflection : and thus the mind, from the 
positive, simple ideas got by sensation and reflection, comes to the general, re- 
lative idea of substance, which, without t^ese positive, simple ideas, it would 
never have. 

This your lordship (without giving by detail all the particular steps of the 
mind in this business) has well expressed in this more familiar way : ** We 
find we can have no true conception of any modes or acddents, but we must 
conceive a substratum, or subject, wherein they are; since it is a repugnancy 
to our conceptions of things, that modes or accidents should subsist by them- 
selves." 
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eiy ; and bo can make at pleasure new complex ideas* But it is 
not in the power of the most exalted wit, or enlarged understand- 
ing, by any quickness or variety of thought) to invent or frame one 
new Hmfile idea in the mind, not taken in by the ways aforemen- 
tioned : nor can any force of the understanding destroy those that 
are there. The domiaimi of man, in this litde world of Ms own 
understanding being much^wUlt the same as it is in the great 
world of visible things; wherein his power, however mani^;ed by 
art and skill, reaches no &rther than to compound and divide the 
materials that are made to his hand ; but can do nothing towards 
the making the least particle of new matter, or destroying one atom 
of what is already in being. The same inability wUl every oqe find 
in himself, who shall go about to fashion in his understanding any 
simple idea^ not received in by his senses from external objects, or 
by reflection from the operations of ^ds own mind about them. I 
would have any one to try to fimcy any taste, which had never af- 

^ , lected his palate ; or frame the idea of a scent he had never smelt s 
and when he can do this, I will also conclude, that a blind man 

* hath ideas of colors, and a deaf man true distinct notions of sounds. 

$ 3. 
This is the reason why, though we cannot beUeve it impossible to 
God to make a creature with other organs, and more ways to coq« 
vey into the understanding the notice of corporeal things than 
those five, as they are usually counted, which he has given to 
man : yet I think it is not fioaMle for any one to imagine any oth* 

Hence your lordihip calls it the rationd idea of sabitance : and lays, * I 
l^rant that by sensation and reflection we come to know the powers and prop* 
erties of things; bat our reason is satisfied that there must be something be- 
yond these, because it' is impossible that they should subsist by themselves ;*' 
so that if this be that which your lordship means by the rational idea of sub- 
stance,! see nothing there is in it against what I have said, that it is, founded on 
simple ideas of sensation or reflection, and that it is a very obscure idea. 

Your lordship's condusioii from your foregoiog words is, ^ and so we may 
be certain of some things which we have not by those ideas ;** which is a 
proposition, wluMe precise meaning, your lordship will forgive me, if I profess 
as it stands there, I do not understand. For it is uncertain to me, whether 
your lordship means, we may certainly know the existence of something, 
which we have not by those ideas ; or certainly know the distinct properties 
of something, which we have not by those ideas ; or certainly know the truth 
of some proposition, which we have not by those ideas t for to be certain of 
something may signify either of these. But in whichsoever of these it be 
meant, 1 do not see how 1 am concerned in it. 
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«r guaiisicfi in ho4ies> iiQwsoey^r ccxtisdtuted} whereby they can be 
taken notice of, besides sounds^ tastes, sniells, visible and tangible 
qualities. Apd had mankind bepn made with but four senses, the 
^alities .then, which are the c^ject of the fifth sen^e^ had been at 
&ur from our nQtice,iinagination> and conce{>tion, as now any belongs 
ir^g to a sipcthj ^cventbj or eighth afnse^ can possibly be : whicbf 
whether yet som^e othfr creatures, in some other paits of this vast 
and stupendi^us uniyerse, may not have, will be a great presump- 
tion to depy. He that will not set himsjelf proudly at the top of all 
^i|)gs, but will consider the immensity of this fabric, and the great 
variety tha.t is to be found in this Utttle and inconsiderable part of 
It, which he has to do with, may be apt to think, that in other man- 
sions of it there mfty be o^ber and different intelligent beings, of 
whpse faculties h^ has as Uule knowledge or s^prehension, as a 
wqrpi shut up in ope drawer^f a cabinet hath of the senses or un* 
derstanding of a man ; such variety and excellency being suitable 
to the wisdom and pow^r of the Maker. I have here followed^ 
th(e common opinion of man's haying but five senses ; though^ 
perhaps, there may be justly counted more ; but either supposi- 
tion serves, ec^ually to my present purpose. 


CHAP. HI. 

OF IDEAS OF ONE SENSE. 

$ 1. Division ofiimtde ideas. 

THE better- to conceive the ideas we receive from sensation, it 
may not be amiss for us to consider them, in reference to the dif- 
ferent ways whereby they make their approaches to our min4s 
and make themselves perceivable by us. 

Firaty th^n, There are some which come into our minds by on4 
$en»e only. 

Secondly^ There are others that omvey themselves into the 
mind by more senses than one. 

Thirdly J Others that are had from reflection only. 

Fourthhf^ There are some that make themselves way, and are 
^^i^l^s^^^ to the mind by all the ways of sensation and reflection^ 

We sliall consider them apart under their several heads. 
Ideas of one Senscy as Colorj^ of Seeing i Soundj of Hearing^ k^Tc. 

First, There are some ideas which have admittance only through 
one sense, which is peculiarly kdapted to receive them. Thus 
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light and colors, as white, red, yellow, blue, with their several 
degrees or shades, and mixtures, as green, scarlet, purple, 
sea-green, and the rest ; come in only by the eyes : all kind 
of noises, sounds, and tones, only by the ears : the several 
tastes and smells, by the nose and palate. And if these organs, 
or the nerves, which are the conduits to convey them from with- 
out to their audience in the brain, the mind's presence-room (as I 
may so call it), are any of them so dilsordered as not to perform 
their functions, they have no postern to be admitted by ; no other 
way to bring themselves into view, and be perceived by the un- 
derstanding. 

The most considerable of those belonging to the touch, are heat 

and cold, and solidity ; all the rest consisting almost wholly in the 

^ sensible configuration, as smooth and rough ; or else more or less 

firm adhesion of the parts, as hard and soft, tough and brittle, are 

obvious enough. 

§ 2. ^ew nmfile ideas have names. 
I THINK, it will be needless to enumerate all the particular simflle 
ideas, belonging to each sense. Nor indeed is it possible, if we 
would ; there being a great many more of them belonging to most 
of the senses, than we have names for. The variety of smells, 
which are as many almost, if not more^ than species of bo<lies in 
the world, do most of them want names. Sweet and stinking com- 
monly serve our turn for these ideas, which in effect is little more 
than to call them pleasing or displeasing ; though the smell of a 
rose and violet, both sweet, are certainly very distinct ideas. Nor 
are the different tastes, that by our palates we receive ideas of, 
much better provided with names. Sweet, bitter, sour, harsh, and 
salt, are almost all the epithets we have to denominate that num- 
berless variety of relishes, which are to be found distinct, not only 
in almost every sort of creatures, but in the different parts of the 
same plant, fruit, or animal. The same may bq said of colors 
and sounds.- I shall therefore, in the account of simple n/^a^ I am 
here giving, content myself to set down only such, as are most ma- 
terial to our present purpose, or are in themselves less apt to be 
taken notice of, though they are very frequently the ingredients 
of our complex ideas, amongst which, I think, I may well account 
solidity ; which therefore J shall treat of in the next chapter. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF SOLIDITY. 

$ 1 . We receive this idea/row touch* 
THE idea of solidity we receive bf our touch ; and it arises 
from the resistance which we find in body, to the entrance of any 
other body into the place it possesses, till it has left it. There is 
no idecy which we receive more constantly from sensation, than 
9oUdity. Whether we move or rest, in what posture soever we are, 
we always feel sometiung under us that supports us, «nd hinders 
our &rther sinking downwards ; and the bodies which we daily 
iKuidle, make us perceive, that, whilst they remain between them, 
they do by an insurmountable force hinder the approach of the 
parts of our hands that press them. That which thus hinders the 
ai^roach of two bodies, when tl^y are moving one towards anotlw- 
er, I call soUdUif/l will not dispute, whether this acceptation of 
the word «o/(Mf be nearer to its original signification, than that 
which mathematicians use it in ; it suffices, that I think the com- 
mon notion of solidity will allow, if not justify* this use of it ; but, 
if any one think it better to call it imfienetradUityj he has my con\ 
sent Only I have thought the term solidity the more proper to 
express this ^^a^not only because of its vulgar use in that sense : 
but also because it carries something more of positive in it than 
imfienetraMHtyi which is negative, and is perhaps more a conse- 
quence of solidity than solidity itself. This, of all other, seems 
the klea most intimately connected with and essential to body ; so 
as no where else to be found or imagined, but only in matter. And 
though our senses take no notice of it, but in masses of matter, of 
a bulk sufficient to cause a sensation in us ; yet the mind, having 
once got this idea from such grosser sensible bodies, traces it far- 
ther ; and considers it, as well as figuce, in the minutest particle 
of matter that can exist : and finds it inseparably inherent in body, 
wherever or however modified. 

$3. Solidity Jills space. 
This is the idea which belongs to body, whereby we conceive it 
to fiU space. The idea of which filling of space^ is, that where 
we imagine any space taken up by a solid substance, we conceive 
it so to possess it< that it excludes all other solid substances ; and 
will fonever hinder any ether two bodies, that move towards one 
another in a straight Ifhe, from coming to touch one another, un- 
less it removes from between them, in a line not parallel to that 
which they move in; This idea of it, the bodies which we ordiifi- 
rily handle, sufficiently furnish us with. 
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$ 3. DUHncf/rcfm 9fiace. 
This resistance, whereby it keeps other bodies out of the space' 
which it possesses^ is so great, that no 'force, how great soever, 
can surmount it. Ati the bodies in the world pressing a drop c^ 
water on all sides, wiil nerer be able to oTercome the resistanoe 
which it will make, soft as it is, to their approaching one another^ 
till it be removed out of their way ; whereby our idea of aolidittf 
is diatingttuhed both from pure 9fiaee^ which is capable neither of 
^resist ance nor motion ^ and from the ordinary idea of hardne»3* 
xor a man may eonceive two bodies at a distance', so as they may 
approach one anotlier, without touching or displacing any solid 
thing, till their superficies come to meet: whereby, I thktky we 
have the clear idea of space without 9oHdity. For (not to go so 
far as annihilation of any partkcrlar body) I ask, whether a man 
cannot have the idea of the motion of one single body alont, wkh- 
out any other succeeding immediately into its place ? 1 think, it tt 
evident he can : Abt idea of motion in one body nb more include 
ing the idea of modnn in anothet^ than the idea of a square figure 
in one body inchides the idea of a square figure in another. I do 
not asky whether bodies do so exist, that the motion of oue body 
cannot^eally be without the modon of another. To determine 
this either way, is to beg the question for or against a vacuum. 
But my question is, whether one cannot have the idea of one body 
moved, whilst others are at rest ? and I think, Uiis no one will de- 
ny. If 90, tlien the place it deserted gives us the idea of pure 
^>ace without solidity, whereinto any other body may enter, with* 
out either resistance or protrusion of any thing. When the suck- 
er in a pump is drawn, the space it filled in the tube is certainly 
the same, whether any other body follows the motion of the suck* 
er or not ? not does it imply a contradiction, that, upon the motion 
of one body, another, that is only contiguous to it, shouM not ibi* 
low it. The necessity of such a motion is built only on the sup- 
]K>sition that the world is full, but not on the distinct ideat of ^pace 
and solidity ; which are as different as resistance and not resist- 
ance, protrusion and not protrusion. And that men have ideas of 
space without body, their very cUsputes about a vacuum plainly 
demonstrate ; as is showed in another place. 

$ 4. J^rom hardne49» 
SoLJDitr is hereby also differenced frtnn hardnetsy in thai solidity 
consists in repletion, and so an utter exclusion of other bodies out 
of the space it possesses ; but hardness in a firm Cohesion of the 


parts of matter) mfdiin^iijp massei^'olf a seoaibliB bcAfi, sD*thal the 
whofe do^^ not easily change its Scgwpe. And Meedy hafd and 
9qA aipe names ihilt we give xxm thiags^ onlf in rdatibn to the conM 
iutotians of odr own bodies^ that being general^ eMHed^tard by 
18) wliich will put Q5 to pain, sooner t^an ehangie ftgnvo by fbcr 
presstiro df vof part of ditr bodies f and Aat, on* the confyary^ 
soft) which changes the sicoation of ks parts upon «» «eny sM ihp- 
paisful touch. 

Bm this difficulty of diangiifr: ttae" sidnation of tte sensibfcp ptetf 
amongst themaeWeS) ot of the %ure of the whole,' gfres ixo Inore 
solidity to the hardest body in the world than W tdie softeA ;' txt$ 
k an adamant one jot move sc^d: than water. For t^ugh iS^ twV 
flat sides of two pieces of nmrble witt more ea^iy apfiroittelr eacH 
other, between which there is nothirig tot water or air, tiMn if 
there be a diamond between thenK ; yet it is tkot that the pa#(f$ of 
the diamond are m ore solid t han those of water, or i:^sdtfL^or(^'^ Q 
but becsmsie the parts of water beifiag more eaisily separtibte fif^Hs 
each others they wilY^ by a asde-tnodds^ be fiiore edsify rtmdftdi 
and gire way to the approafchr of th^ twd pieces of oiarbfe. But it 
they oQttld be kept frotn making pitted, by th&, side^n^dtliMi, tlK^ 
would eteraidly hinder the approach of iSn^M two pieb«s of ihett'-' 
Ue, aff much as ^ve diamond ; and it Would be as ifnqpossible b^ 
ai^ fcrce jto surmount Uieir resistance, as to surmount th^ ^siiM:- 
ance of the parts of a diatiMOnd. The scAest body iH the \(^^\A 
will as invincibly resist the coming together of atiy other tWH 
bodies, if it be not put out of the way, btt reinalft^ between f hem> 
as the hardest that can' be found or imagined. He tbftt shalt fin a 
yielding soft body well witii air or water, will quickly find its re- 
abtance : and he that thinks that nothing but boi&es that u^e hard 
can keep his han^ from approaching one another, may be pleas* 
ed to aoake a trials with the air enclosed in a foot*bdl. The ex- 
periment, I have been to]4,wasm8ldeat Florence wit^ a hollow globe 
^gold filled with water, and exajcHy closed, which farther show t 
the solidity of so, soft a body as wiLter. For the golden globe thus 
filled being put into a press, whieh was driven by the extreme 
farce of ff:rews, the water made itself way through the pore»#(' 
diat very close metal ; and, finding no room fer ai llliaf er approach- 
. of its panicles within, got to the out-side where it rose like a dew, 
and so fell in drops, before the sides of the globe could be made 
to yield to the violent compression of the engine amt squeez- 
ed it. 
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%S* On soHdiiy de/iends imfmlae^ resistance^ and protrusion. 
Bt this idea of solidity, is the extension of bo'dy dbtinguished from 
the extension of space : the extension of body bein^ nothing but 
the cohesion or continuity of solid, separable, moyeable parts ; and 
the extension of space, the continuity of unsolid, inseparable, and 
immoveable parts. Ufion the solidity of bodies also defieHds their 
mutual imfiulsef resistance^ and protrusion. Of pure spacer then, 
and solidity, there are several (amongst which I confess myself 
one) who persuade themselves tbey have clear and distinct ideas ; 
and .that they can think on space, without any thing in it that re- 
sbts, or is protruded by body-^iCrhis is the idea of pure space, 
which they think they have as clear, as any idea they can have of 
the extension of body ; the idea of the distance between the oppo- 
site parts of a concave superficies, being equally as clear without 
as with the idea of any solid parts between : and, on the other 
side, they persuade themselves, that they have, distinct from that 
of pure spac^, the idea of something that fills space, that can be 
protruded by the impulse of other bodies, or resist their motion. 
If there be others that have not these two ideas distinct, but con- 
found them, and make but one of them, I know not how m^i, who 
have the same idea imder different names, or different ideas under 
the same name, can in that case talk with one another ; any more 
than a man, who, not being blind or deaf, has distinct ideas of the 
color of scarlet, and the sound of a trumpet, could discourse con* 
ceming scarlet color, with tlie blind man I menti<»i in another 
place, who fancied that the idea of scarlet was like the sound of a 
trumpet. ^ 

§ 6. What it is. 
If any one asks me. What this solidity is P I send him to his senses 
to inform him : let him put a flint or a foot-ball between his hands, 
and then endeavor to join them, and he will know. If he thinks 
this not a sufficient explication of solidity, what it is, and wherein 
it consists ; I promise to tell him what it is, and wherein it con- 
sists, when he tells me what thinking is, or wherein it consists ; or 
explains to me what extension or motion is, which perhaps seems 
much easier. The simple ideas we have, are such as experience 
teaches them us ; but if, beyond that, we endeavor by words to 
make them clearer in the mind, we shall succeed no better, than if 
we went about to clear up the darkness of a blind man's mind by 
talking ; and to discourse into him the ideas of ligh^ and colors. 
The reason of this I shall show in another place. 
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CHAP V. 

OF SIMPLE IDEAS OF DIVERS SENSES. 

THE ideas we get by more than one sense are of sfiace^ or ex» 
tension^ figure^ resty and motion ; for these make perceiyable im- 
pressionS) both on the eyes and touch : and we can receive and 
convey into our minds the ideas of the extension, figure^ motion, 
and rest of bodies, both by seeing and feeling. But having occa* 
sion to speak more at large of these in another place, I here only 
enumerate them. 


CHAP. VI. 

OF SIMPLE IDEAS OF EEFLECTIOK. 

§ 1 Simfile ideas are the ofierations of the mind about its other 

ideas. 
THE. mind, receiving the ideas^ mentibned in the foregoing 
chapters, from without, when it turns its%iew inward upon itseli^ 
and observes its own actions about tno^e ideas it has, takes from 
thence other ideasy which are as capable to be the objects of its 
contemplation as any of those it received from foreign things. 
$ 2. The idea of fiercefitiony and idea ofvnllingy we have from 

refection. 
The two great and principal actions of the mind, which are most 
frequently considered, and wliich are so frequent, that every one 
that pleases may take notice of them in himself, are these two : 

Perce fitiony or thinkingy and 
Volitiony or willing. 
The power of thinkbg is called the understandingy and the power 
of volition is called the will ; and these two powers or abilities in 
the mind are denominated faculties. Of some of the modes of 
these simple ideas of reflection, such as are remembranccy discern- 
ingy reaaoningy judgingy knowledgCy faithy &c, I shall have occa- 
sion to speak hereafter. 
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CHAP. Vti. 

OF SIMPLE IDEAS OF BOTH SENSATION AND REFLECTION. 

THERE be other simple ideas wldch convey Uiemselves into 
the mind by all the ways of sensation and reflection^ viz. 
PleaMurCf or delight^ and its opppsite. 
Pain or uneaeiwaa* 

Power. 

m 

Existence, 

Unity, 

$ 2. Pleasure and fiain, 

DELtGHf^ or uneasiness^ one or other of them, join themselves 
to almost all our ideas^ both of sensation and reflection t and there 
is scarce any affection of our senses from without, any retired 
thought of our mind within, which is not able to produce in us 
pleasure or fiain, % pleasure and pjain I would be understood to 
signify whatsoever delights or molests us ; whether it arises from 
the thoughts of oi^r minds, or any thing operating on our bodies. 
For whether we call it satisfaction, delight, pleasure, happiness, 
9ec. on the one side ; or uneasiness, trouble, paui, torment, anguish, 
misery, ^c. oh the oth^ ; they are still but different degrees of 
the same thing, and belong to the ideas of fileasure and paxn^ de- 
light or uneasiness ; which are names I shall most commonly use 
for those two sorts oi ideas. 

The infinitely wise Author of our being having given us the power 
over several parts of our bodies, to move or keep them at rest as 
we think fit ; and also, by the motion of them, to move ourselves 
and other contiguous bodies, in*^which consist all the actions of our 
body ; having also given a power to our minds in several instances, 
to chpose, among its ideas^ which it will thipk on, and to pursue 
the inquiry of this or that subject with consideration and attention, 
to excite us to these actions of thinking and motion that we are 
capable of; has been pleased to join to several thoughts, and sev* 
eral seasatioiis, 9^ fiercefition of delight. If this were wholly sepa* 
rated from all our outward sensations and inward thoughts, we 
should have no reason to prefer one thought or action to another ; 
negligence to attention ; or motion to rest. And so we should 
neither stir our bodies, nor employ our minds, but let our thoughts 
(if I may so call it) run adrift, vnthout any direction or design ; 
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imd suffer the idtas of our mind^ like utiregacrded shadows, to make 
iheh'spptztvace^ thei*€, ad it hxtppmied, whliottt attending to them, 
fn which state, mail, howeter firmished with the (acuities of nn^ 
derstadding and will, would be a very idle inactive creature, and 
pass his time 6niy in a tazy, lethargic dream. It has therefore 
pleased our wise Creator to anneal td several objects, arid tb the 
ideas- which Wc receive from them, as also to sevei^I of our 
thoughts, a concomitant pfieasure, and that in seteral objects, td 
several degrees ; that these faculties whfch he had endued ui 
whh, might not remain wholly i<Hc and tittrmployed by xts. 

§ 4. 

Pjiir has the same efficacy and use to set us on work that pteas* 
lire has, we being as ready to employ our faculties to avoid that, 
as to pursue this : only this is worth our consideration, th^t fiain 
fe qften firoduife'd by the saihe objects and ideas that produce fileas'- 
nre in its. This their near conjunction, which makes us often 
feel pafin in the sensations where w^ expected pleasure, gives us « 
new occasion of admiring the wisdom and goodness of our Mak* 
er ; who, designing the preservation of our being, has annexed 
paki to the application of many things to our bodies, to warn Us ot 
the h&na that they will do, and as adviees to withdraw Brom them* 
But he not designing our preservation barely, but the preserve*- 
tlon of every part and organ in its perfection, hath, in many cases^ 
annexed pain to those very ideas which delight us. Thus heat» 
that is very it^tetdhUt to us in one degree, by a little greater in* 
crease of it, pnarves no ordinary torment ; and the most pleasant 
*f iH sensible objects, light itself, if there be too much of it, if in- 
creased bejhond ft due proportion t6 our eyes, causes a very painful 
sensation. Which is wisely and fovorably so ordered by nature, 
Hiat when any object does, by the vehemcncy of its operation, dis- 
order the instruments of sensation, whose structures cannot but 
be very nice and delicate, we might by the pain be warned to with- 
draw before the oi'gan be quite put out of order, itid so be unfit* 
ted fot its proper function for the future. The consideration of 
tftose objects that prbduce it, may well persuade us, that this is 
thecttd or Bfste of pain. For though great light be insufferable to 
our eyesv 3^t the highest degree of darkless does not at all dis- 
ease them ; because that causing no disorderly motion in it, leavci 
that curious organ unharmed in its natural state. But yet excess 
of cold, &» well as heat, pains us, because it is equally destructive 
tothatteittperirhich is necessary to the preservation of life, and 
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ety ; and so can make at pleasure new complex ideas. But it Is 
not in the power of the most exalted wit, or enlarged understand* 
ing) by any quickness or rariety of thought, to invent or frame one 
new sim/Ue idea in the mind, not taken in by the ways aforemen- 
tioned $ nor can any force of the understanding destroy those that 
af« there. The dominion of man, in this little world of his owa 
understanding being much-wUlt the same as it is in the great 
world of vistt>le things ; wherein his power, howerer managed by 
art and skill, reaches no farther than to compound and divide the 
materials that are made to his hand ; but can do nothing towards 
the making the least particle of new matter, or destroying one atom 
of what is already in being. The same inability will every oi|e find 
m himself) who shall go about to fashion in his understanding any 
sample ideaj not received in by his senses from external objects, or 
by reflection from the operations of Ais own mind about them. I 
would have any one to try to fimcy any taste, which had never af- 
fected his palate ; or frame the idea of a scent he had never smelt s 
and when he can do this, I will also conclude, that a blind man 
hath ideas of colors, and a deaf man true distinct notions of sounds* 

$ 3. 
Thts is the reason why, though we cannot believe it impossiUe to 
God to make a creature with other organs, and more ways to con- 
vey into the understanding the notice of corporeal things than 
those five, as they are usually counted, which he haa given to 
man : yet I think it is not fioasible for any one to imagine any oth« 

Hence your lordihip calk it the radond idea of substanoe : and lays, « I 
grant that by senution and reflection we come to know the powers and prtq^ 
^ties of things ; but our reason is satisfied that there must be something be- 
yond these, because it' is impossible that they should subsist by themselves ;*' 
so that if this be that which your lordship means by the rational idea of tub- 
stance,! see nothinf there is in it against what 1 have said, that it is, founded on 
simple ideas of sensation or reflection, and that it is a very obscure idea* 

Your lordship's conclusion from your foregoing words is, << and so we may 
be certain of some things which we have not by those ideas ;** which is a 
proposition, wliose precise meaning, your lordship will forgive me, if I profeaa 
as it stands there, I do not understand. For it is uncertain to me, whether 
your lordship means, we may certainly know the existence of something, 
which we have not by those ideas ; or certainly know the distinct properties 
of something, which we have not by those ideas ; or certainly know the truth 
of some proposition, which we have not by those ideas t for to be certain of 
something may signify either of these. But in whichsoever of these it be 
meant, 1 do not see bow 1 am concerned in it. 
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tr qualitiea in boilies, Iiowsoeyer cQDsdtnted) whereby they can be 
taken notice eft besides sounds, tastes, sitfeUsy visible and tangible 
<]ualities. Apd had mankind been made with but four senses, the 
<}ualitijes then, which are the c^ject of the fifth sense, had been as 
&r from our notice,imaginatiQn, and conceptian, as now any belongs 
ing to a sipcth^ MCventAy or eighth am^e^ can possibly be ; whicbt 
whether yet some other creatures, in some other parts of this vast 
and stupendous universe, may not have, will he a great presump* 
tion to depy. He that will not set himself proudly at the top of all 
thipgSyhut will consider the immensity of this fabric, and the great 
variety that is to be found in this litttle and inconsiderable part of 
it inrhich be has to do with, may be apt to think, that in other man« 
sions of it there may be o(b.er and different intelligent beings, of 
whose faculties hp has as little knowledge or apprehension, as a 
wqnxi shut up in one drawer«f a cabinet hath of the senses or un- 
derstanding of a man i such variety and excellency being suitable 
to the wisdom and pow^r of the Maker. I have here followed ^ 
the common opinion of man's haying but five senses ; though, 
perhaps, there may be justly counted more ; but either suppoii* 
tion serves, equally to my present purpose. 


CHAP. m. 

OF inEAS OF ONE SENSE. 

5 1. Division qfaimtUe ideas. 

THE better- to conceive the ideaa we receive from sensation, it 
may not be amiss for us to consider them, in reference to the dif- 
ferent ways whereby they make tlieir approaches to our minds, 
and make themselves perceivable by us. 

Firaty then, There are siome which come into our minds by on* 
aenae only. 

Secondly^ There are others that ccmvey themselves into the 
mind by more aenaea than one. 

Th^dlyy Others that are had from reflection only. 

Fourthly^ There are some that make themselves way, and are 
suggested to the mind by all the ways qfaeAaation and reflection^ 

We shall consider them apart under their several heads. 
Ideaa of one Senae^ aa Colorjj qf Seeing s Sounds of Hearings ksfe. 

First, There are aome ideas which have admittance only through 
one aenaej which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus 
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Tms tiie i^ra of kcat and cold, Ugbt mid lietkneMy iAit» 9mA 
^lftck> niotksn aad rest* «« equaHy alevr aod ^osHive Hmn fai tlie 
muid; though periuips some of the comstM vhieh {Nwduoe dMm 
are barely prrvationa in subjects from whence our wsim% do* 
riye thoae u^ot. These the nndtntaBdifigt » H& view of them, 
ODnsidfir»all as difltiBct po«#ve tttea^y witiiQiit tddng miiioeof 
the causes thait prodncA them ; which is an iiupby net h^ongiiig 
to the ideaj as it is ia Che tt|Kiefita4iiding> tat to the naftnf e of the 
iSsngs existing withoctt us. These ^n t^ire verf (Mevent things^ 
and carefully to be disttnguishsd ; it Weing oflr tbing to pereeive 
and knoiv the idea of irhit» or hiaek, and q\)ine another to eywaiUP 
what k|nd of partioles Ifaey midst be, and how mnged in thQ SM** 
perficies, to make any object appear white or blackw 

§ 3. 
A 9AINTBR or dyer, Yfhcr never Inqvired inso their eaiisoa» hath 
llie idea9 of white and bktck, and olhor coh>rs» as cfnarlyi p«rfrct« 
]y, and distinctly in his ynderstandhig, and peThaps more diatinct-i 
ly, thap the phitosopher, who )iath busied himself in consideriog 
Iheit natures, and thinks he knowq how far aitkoer of thons i» ki its 
oaf se po8itiin||pr pnratiTe ; and th^ i^ea of ikteJb is no kiaa iMii- 
tive in hi^ mind, thap that of white, kowei^r tkt cmue of tlimt coi^ 
pr in the external object vpay bi only a firtv^BtiBm* 

Iv k wem the design of my present undertaking, to.in<|iMre intii 
the natural causes and manner o( perception, I shouid oflkr this 
as a reason mby a privative cmiue mighty in some ei|ses at leasts 
produce a fiositive idea ; viz. That all sensation, boiiig produood 
in us only by different d^g^es and modes of motion in o^r animal 
spirits, variously agitated by external objects, the abatement of 
any formf}? motion must as necessariJy product a new sf QsaiiQii^ 
as the variation or increase of it ; and so introduce a new ide&y 
which depends only on a (lifferent motion of the aniniai spii'its in 
that organ. 

S 5. 
But whether tlus be so or no, I will not h^re determine, but ap- 
peal to every one's own experience, whe^er the shadow of a man, 
though it consists of nothing but the absence of light (and the 
more the absence of light is, the more discernable is the shadow^* 
does not when a man looks on it, cause as clear and positive an 
iclea in his mind, as a man himself) thoygh covered over with clea^ 


8U)Pi*sbioe ? and the picture of a $hadow is a positive dun;;. In- 
deed ve haTe negmttoe nom^f which ataQd not directly for p^^ 
iti?e idei»% hut for their ahsencet such as innfii^t 9Uentc% niMlt &c. ; 
which words denote poakive idt^ s v.g, ta^te^ %wnd^ beings with 
a aigmficatiao of their abaeace. 

^ 6. *Fo$Uive ideas Jrvm^ privattve €au$fs» 
AvB thus one may truly be said to see darkness. For) supposing 
a hole perfectly darkf from whence no light is reflected} it is cer- 
tain one may see the figure of it» or it maybe painted ; or wheth* 
er the ink I write with makes any other idea^ is a question. TbO' 
privative causes I have here assigned of posiUve idcasy are accorii^ 
iog to the common opinion ; but in truth it will be hard to deter* 
n^nC} whether there be really any ideit* from a privative caus% 
till it be determined; Vfhether re^t be any more a firivation than 
motion* 

% 7. Ideas in the imndf ^mtlUie* in bodies* 
To discover the nature of our ideau the better, and to discourse (^ 
them intelligibly, it will be convenient to distinguish them as thef 
are idea9 or perceptions in pur minds» and as they are modifica* 
tions of matter m the bodies that cause such percepUona in us ; 
that so we taay not think (as perhaps usually is done) that they 
are exactly the images and resemblances of something inherent ii^ 
the subject ; most of those of sensation being in the miud no more 
the likeness pf something exisdng without us, than the names that 
stand for them are the likeness of our ideaa^ which yet upon hear- 
ing they are apt to ei^citein us. 

S 8. . 

Whatsokybr the mind perceives in itself} os is the immediate 
object of perception, thought, or understanding, , that I call idea ^ 
and the power to produce any idea in our mind, I ^ca|l quality of 
the subject wherein that power is. Thus a snow-ball having the 
power to produce in us the ideas of wbite^ cold^ and rounds ^e 
powers to produce those ideas in us, as they are in the snow-ba^Jy 
i call qualities ; and as they are sensations or percepUops in our 
understandings, I call them ideas ; which ideas^ if I speak ^ 
sometimes, as in the things themselves, I would be understood to 
mean those qualities in the objects which produce them in us. 

^ 9* Prinwy^ qualities. 
Qualities thus considered in bodies are, first, such as. are utter* 
ly inseparable from the body, in what estate soever it be i such as 
in a)l the alterauons and changes it suffers, all th^ force csui he 
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used upon it, it constantly keeps ; and such as sense constantly 
finds in every particle of matter which has bulk enough to be per- 
ceived sbd the mind finds bseparable from every particle of mat- 
ter, though less than to make itself singly be perceived by our sens- 
es, V, g. iTake a grain of wheat, divide it into two parts, each 
part has still solidity, extension, figure, and mobility ; divide it a- 
"gain, and it retains still the same qualities ; and so divide it on, 
till^he parts become insensible, they must retain still each of them 
all those qualities. For division (which is all that a mill, 01; pes- 
' tie, or any other body, does upon another, in reducing it to insen- 
sible parts) can never take away either solidity, extension, figure, 
or mobility, from any body, but only makes two or more distinct 
separate masses of matter, of that which was but one before ; all 
which distinct masses, reckoned as so many distinct bodies, after 
division make a certain number. These I call original or firima' 
Xy qualities of body, which I think we may observe to produce 
simple ideas ia us, viz. solidity, extension, figure, motion, or rest, 
^nd number. 

§ 10. Secondary qualities. ( 

Secondly, Such qualities which in truth are nothing in the objects 
themselves, Ipit powers to produce various sensations in us by 
their firimary qualities, t. e, by the bulk, figure, texture, and mo- 
lion of their insensible parts, as colors, sounds, tastes. Sec. these I 
call secondary qualities. To these might be added a third sort, 
which are allowed to be barely powersj, though they are as much 
real qualities in the subject, as those which I, to comply with the 
common way of speaking, call qualities, but, for distinction, sec- 
tmdary qualities. For the power in fire to produce a new color, 
br consistency, in* wax or clay, by its primary qualities, is as much 
a quality in fire, as the power it has to produce in me a new idea 
or sensation of warmth or burning, which I felt not before, by the 
same primary qualities, viz. the bulk, texture, and motion of its 
iirtsensible parts. 

§ H. How firimary qualities firoduce their idt^.s. 
The next thing to be considered, is, How bodies produce ideas in 
us ; and that is manifestly by imfiulse^ the only way which we can 
conceive bodies to operate in. 

S 12. 
If, then, external objects be not united to our minds, when they 
produce ideas therein, and yet we perceive these original qualities 
in such of them as singly fall under our senses, it is evidentf that 
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Bome motion must be thence continued by our nerves or animal 
spirit^ by some parts of our bodies, to the brain, or the seat of sen* 
satioU) there to firoduee in our mimU the particular ideas we have 
tfthem. And since the extension, figure, number, and motion of 
bodies of an observable bigness, may be perceived at a distance by 
the sight, it is evident some singly imperceptible bodies must 
come from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain somo 
motion^ which produces these ideat which we have of them in us» 

$ 13. How secondary. 
After the sam6 manner that the ideas of these original qualities 
are produced in us, we may conceive^ that the ideas qf secondary 
qualities are 9lw> fn'oducedj viz» by the operations qf insensible par-^ 
tides on ow senses. For it being manifest, that there are bodies, 
and good store of bodies, each whereof are so small, that we can- 
not, by any of our senses, discover either their bulk, figure, or mo* 
tion, as. is evident in the particles of the air and water, and others 
extremely smaller than those, perhaps as much smaller than the 
particles of air and water, as the particles of air and water are 
smaller than peas or hailstones : let us suppose at present, that 
the different motions and figures, bulk and number, of such^par* 
tides, affecting the several organs of our senses, produce in us 
those different sensations, which we have from the colors and 
smells of bodies ; x^. g. that a violet, by the impulse of such insen- 
sible particles of matter of peculiar figures and bulks, and in dif- 
ferent degrees and modifications of their motions, causes the ideas. 
of the blue color, and sweet scent of that flower, to be produced in 
our minds ; it being no n)ore impossible to conceive that God 
should annex such ideas to such moticms, with which they have no 
similitude, than that he should annex the idea of pain to the mo- 
tion of a piece of steel dividing our flesh, with which that idea hath 
no resemblance. 

% 14. 
What I have said concerning colors and smells^ may be under- 
stood also of tastes and sounds^ and other the like sensible quali" 
ties s which, whatever reality we, by mistake, attribute to them, 
are in truth nothing in the objects themselves, but powers to pro- 
duce various sensations in us, and depend on those primary quali- 
ties j viz. bulk, figute, texture, and motion of parts ; as I have said. 
5 15. Ideas qf primary qualities are resemblances ; ofscconda' 
ryy not, 
FaoM whence I think it easy to draw this ob8ervati(»i> that the 
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d&ra# ^juimnrygwOktes of bodies ar# re^emhUtntu of tli^tn, (MhI 
tiuar patttrnt do rctUy exist in tbe bodka tbom^elf o» ; Uit M^ 
kUu0jjiro4utHi mUBdf these ^eeoiKfory ^uaUHe^^ /uwe nf i^mm^ 
AAiiti9t off t)MHi et all* There ia netbiiig like our Itf^ot exitfttn^ b 
tbe bodies tlieaiseWes. Thejrere in tlie bodies^ tre deoomitiece 
fitMntbeuft, oolfai^wer to {irodiice tkose aensattons ki os s Md 
wluKi is wmtty blUQ^ or warm m idta^ is but the cortahi bolh, figttt«^ 
and mocioii of tl^ itiaenriblo parts m the bodlea theoMelvts^ wUcli 
we call so. 

f 16. 
ML4MB is donomiimted Aei Md Ught i tudtis ^kHe and ro/cf ; antf 
iwonaey «i^i#^ and •wevi; frMa the <d^« they prfodoee inusd 
which qualitiea are ceatmoaly thought ta be the settle in diose 
bodies that those ideo* are in us, the one the pei^fect nnieidhlanee 
of the other, as they are in a mirror ; and tt would by iMost ineit 
be judged very extraTagant) if one should say otherwise. And 
jiet he that will considers that the tame Jitt^ that at one dietanee 
fif^uce^ in ns the sensation of vMrmth^ does at a nearer approodl 
pirodiiee in nt the far different sensation of ^om, onght to bethink 
himself what regscm he has to say, that bis idra ofxoarmthy which 
was pfoduced^in him by the fire, is actually in ihejltd / and hie 
idea offunm^ which the same ire produced in him the same way, is 
net in the^rf . Why are whiteness and coldness in snow, cmd pain 
not, when it produces the one and the other idea in us ; mid can do 
neither, but by the bulk, figure, number, mid motion of its solid 
parts ? 

$ir. 

Tbs particular bulk^ number^ J^i^'rc^ <tnd motion of the ftarte of 
flre^ or snowj are reaify in tkem^ whether any one's senses perceivo 
them or no ; and therefore they may be called real quaHtieB^ be* 
cause they really exist in those bodies : but lights heat^ yafMteneaei 
or coldnesay are no more really in them^ than sicknest or fiain is in 
manna. Take away the sensation of them ; let not the eyes see 
lighty or colors, nor the ears hear sounds ; let the palate not taste, 
nor the nose smell ; and all colors, tastes, odors, and sounds, as 
they are such particular ideae^ vanish and cease, and are reduced 
to their causes, i e. bulk, figure, and motion of parts. 

$ 18. . 
A riECB of manna of a sensible bulk, is able to produce in us the 
idea of a round or square figure ; and, by being removed from one 
place to another, the idea of motion* This idea of motion repre* 
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sents it) as it really is in the manna moving : a circle or square are 
the same, whether in idea or existence, in the mind, or in the rnan* 
na s and this both motion and figure are really in the manna^ 
whether we take notice of them or no ; this every body is ready 
to agree to. Besides, manna^ by the bulk, figure, texture, and 
motion of its parts, has a power to produce the sensations of sick* 
Qcss, and sometimes of acute pains or grifHngs in us. That these 
ideas of sic knees and fiain are not in the manna, bat effects of its 
operations on us, and are no where when we feel them not : this 
also every one readily agrees to. And yet men are hardly to be 
brought to think, that aweetneae and vohUeneea are not really in 
manna ; which are but the effects of the operations of manna, by 
the motion, size, and figure of its particles on the eyes and pal- 
ate ; as the pain and sickness caused by manna, are confessedly 
nothing but the effects of its operations on the stomach and guts, by 
the size, n^otion, and figure of its insensible parts (for by nothing 
else can a body operate, as has been proved :) as if it could not 
operate on the eyes and palate, and thereby produce in the tnind 
particular distinct ideaa^ which in itself it has not, as well as we al* 
low it can operate on the guts and stomach, and thereby produce 
distinct ideaa^ which in itself it has not. These ideas being all 
effects of the operations oimannat oh several parts of our bodies, 
by the size, figure, number, and motion of its parts ; why those 
produced by the eyes and palate should rather be thought to be 
really in the manna^ than those produced by the stomach and guts ; 
or why the pain and sickness, ideas that are the effects of manna^ 
should be thought to be no where when they are not felt ; and yet 
the sweetness and wliiteness, effects of the same manna on other 
parts of the body, by ways equally as unknowui should be thought 
to exist in the manna, when they are not seen nor tasted, would 
need som^ reason to explain. 

$ 19. Ideas of primary qualiiies are resemblances s qfseconda' 
ry^ not. 
Let us consider the red and white colors in fiorfihyry : hinder 
light from striking on it, and its colors vanish, it no longer pro* 
duces any such ideas in us ; upon the return of light it produces 
these appearances on us again. Can any one think any real alter- 
ations are made in the fiorfihyry^ by the presence or absence of 
light ; ^d that those ideas of whiteness and redness, are really in 
fior/ihyry in the light, when it is plain it has no color in the dark ? 
It has, indeed, sucli a configuration of particles, both night and day, 
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as are apt by the rays of light rebounding from some parts of that* 
hard stone, to produce ia us the idea of redness, and from others^ 
the idea of whiteness ; but whiteness or redness are not in it at any 
time, but such a texture, that hath the power to produce such a 
sensation in us. 

$ 20. 
Pound an almond, and the clear white color win be altered into 
a dirty one, and the sweet taste into an oily one. What real alter- 
ation can the beating of the pestle make in any body, but an altera- 
lion of the texture of it ? 

§ 31. 
Ideas being thus distinguished and understood, we may be able to 
give an account how the same water, at the same time, may pro- 
duce the idea of cold by one hand, and of heat by the other ; where- 
as it is impossible that the same water, if those ideas were' really 
in it, should at the same time be both hot and cold : for if we im- 
agine warmthy as it is in our hands to be nothing but a certain sort 
and degree of motion in the minute /lar tides of our nerves^ or ani" 
mat sfiiritsy we may understand how it is possible that the same 
water may, at the same time, produce the sensations of heat in one 
hand, and cold in the other ; which yet figure neyer does, that 
pever producing the idea of a square by one hand, which has pro- 
duced the idea of a globe by another. But if the sensation of heat 
an4 cold be nothing but the increase or diminution of the motion of 
the minute parts of our bodies, caused by the corpuscles of any 
other body, it is easy to be understood, that if that motion be great- 
er in one hand than in the other ; if a body be applied to the two 
hands, which has, in its minute particles a greater motion, than in 
those of one of the hands, and a less than in those of the other ; it 
will increase the motion of the one hand, and lessen it in the other, 
and so cause the different sensations of heat and cold that depend 
thereon. 

§ 22. 
I HAVE, in what just goes before, been engaged in physical inquir- 
ies>a little further than perhaps I intended. But it being neces- 
sary to make the nature of sensation a little understood, and to 
make the difference betweeii the qualities in bodies^ and the ideas 
produced by them in the mind^ to be distinctly conceived, without 
which it were impossible to discourse intelligibly of them ; I hope 
I shall be pardoned this little excursion into natural philosophy, it 
being necessary in oi^r present inquiry to distinguish the primary 
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^andrflo/^ttoiUifa of bodies, which are always in them (vis. solidity, 
extension} figure, number, and motion, or rest ; and are s^ometimes 
perceiyed ^by us, viz. when the bodies they are in are big enough 
singly to be discerned) from those secondary and ivtfiuted qualitiee 
wbich are but the powers of several combinations of those primary 
•ones, when they operate, without 1)eing distinctly discerned ^ 
wliereby we may also come to know, what ideaa are, and what are 
]u>t,rcsemblancesof something really existing in the bodies we 
-d^&nominate from them. 

§ 23, Three aorta qfqualitiea in bodies. 
The qualitiea then that are in bodies f xightly considered, are of 
Mhree sorts. 

First y The bulkyjigurey number^ situation^ and motion^ or rest of 
tbeir solid parts ; those are in them,, whether we perceive them or 
no \ and when they are of that size, that we can discover them, we 
have by these an ided of the thing, as it is ia itself j as is plain in ar« 
.U&cial things. The^aie I collfirimary qualities. 

Secondly y The fiovjer that is in any body, by reason of fV« insen* 
sible primary qualitiesj to operate after a peculiar manner on any 
of our senses, and thereby /troc/uce in us the different ideas of sev- 
eral colors, sounds, smells, tastes, .&c. These are usually called 
sensible qualities. 

Thirdly y The /loif&er that is in any body, dy reason of the paitic- 
vlar constitution of its primary qualities^ to make such a change in 
the btUkiJigurcy texture^ and motion 0/ another body^ as to make it 
operate on our senses, differently from what it did before. Thus 
the sun has a power to make wax white, and fire to make lead fluid* 
These are usually called powers. 

The first cf these, as has been said, I think, may be properly \ \ 
iCalled realy origdnalyOV firimury qualities^ because they are in the w 
things themselves, whether they are perceived or no ; and upon y 
:their different modifications it is, that the secondary qualities de- /\ 

jiend* !, 

The other two are only powers to act differently upon other 

tluDgs, which powers result from the diflerent modifications of 
those primary qualities. / 

$ 24. The first are resemblances. The second thought resem- 
blancesf but are not. The third neither arcy nor are thought 

so. 
But though the two latter sorts 0/ qualities are powers barely y an4 
jiotliiug but powers, relaung to sevjeral other bodies, and resulting 
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from the different modificadons of the original qualities ; yet they 
are generally otherwise thought of. For the second ^ort, viz, 
the powers to produce several ideas in us by our senses, are look' 
ed ufion ao real gualUies^ in the things thus affecting us : but the 
third sort are called^ and esteemed barely powers, v.g, the idea of 
heat, or light, which we receive by our eyes or touch from the tun, 
are commonly thought real qualities, existing in the sun, and some* 
thing morp than mere powers in it. But when we consider the 
sun, in reference to wax, which it melts or blanches, we look on 
the whiteness and softness produced in the wax, not as qualities in 
the sun, but effects produced by fiowers in it : whereas, if rightly 
considered, these qualities of light and warmth, which are percep- 
tions in me when I am wanned, or enlightened by the sun, are no 
otherwise in the sun, than the changes made in the wax, when it 
is blanched or melted, are in the sun. They are all of them equal- 
ly powers in tlie sun, depending on its primary qualities ; whereby 
it is able, in the one case, so to alter the bulk, figui*e, texture, or 
motion of some of the insensible parts of my eyes or hands, as 
thereby to produce in me the idea of light or heat ; and, in the 
other, it is able so to alter the bulk, figure, texture, or motion of 
the insensible pans of the wax, as to make them fit to produce in 
me the distinct ideas of white and fluid. 

$ 25. 
The reason v)hy the one are ordinarily taken for real qualities, and 
the other only /or bare fiotvers, seems to be, because the ideas we 
have of distinct colors, sounds, &c. containing nothing at all in 
them of bulk, figure, or motion, we are not apt to think them the 
effects of these primary qualities, which appear not, to our senses, 
to operate in their production ; and with which they have not any 
apparent congruity, or conceivable connection. Hence it is that 
we are so forward to imagine, tliat those ideas are the resemblanc- 
es of something really existing in the objects themselves; since 
sensation discovers nothing of bulk, figure, or motion of parts in 
their production ; nor can reason show hew bodies, by their bulk, 
figure, and motion, should produce in the mind the ideas of blue 
or yellow, &c. But in the other case, in the operations of bodies, 
changing the qualities one of another, we plainly discover, that 
the quality produced hath commonly no resemblance with any 
tiling in the thing producing it ; wherefore we look on it as a 
bare effect of power. For though receiving thp idea of heati or 
light, from the sun, we are apt to tliink it is a perception and re* 
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«eiiabtaiice ofiuck n qualky in the ftun ; yet when we see wax, er 
a £ur hctn receive chaBge of color from the sqd^ we ctnuot imp 
agioe thai to be the perception or resemblance of any thing iii the 
vasky because we find not those different colors in the sun itself. 
For our senses being able to observe a likeness or unlikeness of 
sMisible qualities iii two different external objects, we forwanllf 
enough conclude the production of any sensible quality in any 
subject to be an effect of bare power, and not the communication 
of any quality, which was really in the efficient, when we find no 
such sensible quality m the thing that produced it. But our 
senses, not b^ng able to discover any unlikeness between the idSa 
produced in us, and the quality of the object producing it, we are 
apt to imagine, that our M^M# are resemblances of something in 
the objects, and not the effects of certain powers placed in the 
modifici^on of their primary qualities ; with ivfaich. primary qual- 
ities the ideuB produced in us have no resemblance. 
$ 26. Secondary qutUitiea twifold ; Jirsty immediattly fierceiv* 
aUe i secondfyj mediately fierceivadle. 
To conclude, besides those before mentioned firimary gualUiea 
in bodies, via. bulk, figure, extensim, number, and motk>n of their 
solid parts; all the rest, whereby we take nodce of bodies, and 
distinguish them one from another, are nothing else but several 
poveers in them depending on those primary qualities ; whereby 
they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our bodies, to 
produce several different ide4i9 in us ; or else by operating on oth- 
er bcKlies, so to change their primaiy qualities, as to render them 
capable of producing ideas in us, d^erent from what before they 
did. The former of these, I think, may be called secondary gual" 
itiesj immediately pereervable : the latter, secondary qualities^ 
mediately perceivable. 


CHAP. IX. 

OF PBBCBFTIOH. 

§ 1. -Perception thejlrat simple idea of reflection. 
PMRCEFTiaJsr^ as it b the first faculty of the mind, exercised 
about tmt ideas / so it is the first and simplest idea we have from 
reflection, and is by some called thinkbg in general. Though 
thinking, in the propriety of the English tongue, signifies that sort 
of operation of the mind aboirt its ideaa^ wherein the mind is ac- 
tive 'f where it, with some degree of voluntary attention^ considers 
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«D7 thing. For in bare naked Aftrejirjaffi tke vNbldiiii for tht 
most part? cmly passive ; and wliat it perceiv««i it cga^ot av^id 
perceiving. 

$ 2. /< 07i/y Vfhen ike ndnd rteeivtM (M^imfirftm^n* 
WuAt perception itf ev^ry one will know better by veSectuig ofi 
irhat he does himeelf, what he seesi heflir»9 jfeelSf l&c* or thi^uii 
than by any discourse of mine. Whoever reflects on what pa^aee 
in his own miad, cannot mi98 it : andif hedoesnotreflect>allthe 
words in the world canned makt him hciye any notion lof it* 

This is certain) that whatever akermUons are made in Uie body 
if they reach not tlve mind ; whatever iaspressions are made ga 
the ontward parts, if they are not taken nouce of withpn i thereis 
110 perception. Fire may bum our bodiea, with no other effect 
4han it does a billet, uniess the motion be continued to the brain $ 
and there the sense of heat, or ueUa of pain^ be pvoducod in the 
mind, wherein oonswt^ actual fiert^Um. 

How often may a vnan ^ebsorve in himself, that whilst hb mind is 
intently eaaployed in the cmnemplatton of 'Some objects, and curi- 
mtmly sm*veying oome ideus that are there^ it takes fio notice of 
bnpressions of aonnding bodies made wpon tiie organ of hearings 
with the same alteration that nses to be for th<»' producing the ideu 
4>f sound ? A sufficient impulse there may be on the organ ; but 
It not reaching the observation of the mind, there Iblloars no per- 
«e«ption : and though liie motson that uses to produce the idea of 
eeund, be maete in the ear, yet -no aound is heard* Want of sen- 
sation, in this case, is not through tmy defect in tiie organ, or that 
<&e man's ears are leas affected than at other limes when he does 
hear : but that which uses to produce the tdl^a, though convoyed 
in by the^usual organ, not being taken notice of in the understand- 
ing, and so imprinting no idea in the mhid, there follows no sensa- 
tion. So that wherever there is Memey or fierce/itiotij there some 
idea is actually firoducedy afvd present Ut the understanding 
§ 5. Children^ though they have ideas in the wombj have none 
innate. 
Thshsforb I doubt act but children^ by the exercise of their 
senses about objects that affect them in the vfom^t receive some 
jfevf ideas before they are born ; as the unavoidable effects, either 
^ the bodies that environ them, or dse of those wants or dis^ 
«ases they suffer : among which (if one may conjecture concern*- 
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ibg thnigs tibt rtry capable of examination) I tlimk the idea^ of 
imnger and warmth are ttiro ; which probably are some of the 
first that children have, and which they scarce ever part with a- 
gaih. 

5 «• 
But though it be reasonable to imagine that cMrfnew rcccire 
sotnc ideas before they come into the world ; yet these aimpte 
ideas are far from those innate ftrindftiea which some contend for, 
and we above have rejected. These here mentioned being the 
effects of sensation, are only from some affections of the body, 
trhich happen to them there, and so depend on something exte- 
rior to the mind ; no otherwise differing in their manner of pro- 
ducticm from other ideas derived from sense, bnt only in the pre- 
cedency of time ; whereas those innate principles are supposed 
to be quite of another nature ; not coming into the mind by any 
accidental alterations in, or operations on, the body ; but, as k 
were, original characters impressed upon it, in the very first mo- 
ment of its being and constitution. 

§ 7. Which ideas Jirsty is n&t evident. 
As there are some ideas which we may reasonably suppose may 
be introduced into the minds of children in the womb, subservi- 
ent to the necessities of their life and being there ; so after they 
are hbm^ those ideas are the earliest imprinted^ which happen to be 
the sensible qualUies which first occur to them : amongst which, 
tight is not the least considerable, nor of the weakest efficacy. 
And how covetous the mind is to be furnished with all such ideas 
as have no pain accompanying them, may be a li^le guessed, by 
what is observable in children new-born, who always turn their 
feycs to that part from whence the light ^omes, lay them how you 
please. But the ideas that are most familiar at first being vari- 
ous, according to the divers circumstances of children's first en- 
tertainment in the world; the order wherein the several ideas 
come at first into the mind is very various and uncertain also ; 
neither is it much matcritll to know it. 

§ 8. Ideas of sensdifon often changed by the judgement. 
We arc further to consider concerning perception, that the ideas 
we receive by sensation are often m grown people altered^ by the 
judgement^i without our taking notice of it. When we set before 
eur eyes a round globe, of any uniform color, v.g. gold, alabaster, 
or jet : it is certain timt the idea diereby imprinted in our mind, is 
of a flat circle variously shadowed, with several degrees of light 
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and brightness cominf to our eyes. But itt having by use been 
accustomed to perceive what kind of appearance convex bodies 
are wont to make in uS) what alterations are made in the reflections 
of light by the difference of the sensible figures of bodies ; the 
judgement presently! by an habitual custom, alters the appearances 
into their causes ; so that from that which truly is variety of shad* 
ow or color, collecting the figure, it makes it pass for a mark of 
figure, and frames to itself the perception of a convex figure and 
an uniform color ; when the idea we receive from thence is only a 
plane variously colored, as is evident in painting. To which pur- 
pose I shall here insert a problem of that very ingenious and studi- 
ous promoter of real knowledge, the learned and worthy Mr. Moli- 
neux, which he |ras pleased to send me in a letter some months 
since ; and it is this : Sufifioee a man born blinds and now aduit^ 
and taught byhia touch to dUtmguiah bettveen a cube and a sphere 
qfthe same metal^ and nighly of the same bignessy so a4 to telly vfheu 
he felt one and the other^ vfhich is the cubcy which the s/ihere, *, Sufi^ 
fiose then the cube anfl s/ihere ftlaced on a tablcy and the blind man 
to be made to see : Query, Whether by his sight before he touched 
them^ he could now distinguish and tellj which is the globe, which 
the cube ? To which the acute and judicious proposer answers : 
Not. For though he has obtained the experience qf^ how a globe, 
how a cube effects his touch ; yet he has not yet attained the expe* 
riencCf that that which affects his touch so or so, must affect Ms 
sight so or so ; or that a protuberant angle in the cube, that press* 
ed his hand unequally ^ shall appear to his eye as it does in the cube. 
I agree with this thinking gentleman, whom I am proud to call 
my friend, in his answer to this his problem ; and am of opinion, 
that the blind man, at first sight, would not be able With certainty 
to say which was the globe, which the cube, whilst he only saw 
them : though he could unerringly name them by his touch, and 
certainly distinguish them by the difference of their figure felt. 
This I have set down, and leave with my reader, as an occasion 
for him to consider how much he may be beholden to experience, 
improvement, and acquired notions, where he thinks he had not 
the least use of or help from them : and the rather, because this 
observing gentleman farther adds. That having upon the occasion 
qfmy booky proposed this to divers very ingenious men, he hardly 
ever met with oncy that at first gave the answer to it which he 
thinks trucy till by hearing his reasons they were convinced. 
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But this is not I think, usual in any of our ideas biit those received 
by sight : because sight, the most comprehensive of all our senses, 
conveying to our minds the ideas of light and colors, which are pe- 
culiar only to that sense ; and also the far different ideas of space, 
figure, and motion, the several varieties whereof change the ap- 
pearances of its proper object, viz. light and colors ; we bring 
ourselves by use to judge of the one by the other. This, in many 
cases, by a settled habit, in things whereof we have frequent expe* 
rience, is performed so constantly and so quick, that we take that 
for the perception of our sensation, which is an idea formed by our 
judgement ; so that one, viz. that of sensation, serves only to ex- 
cite the other, and is scarce taken * notice of itself: as a man who 
reads or hears with attention and understanding, takes little notice 
of the characters or sounds, but of the ideas^ that are excited in 
i)im by thcnv 

§ 10. 
Nor need we wonder that this is done "^iu. so little notice, if we 
consider how very quick the actions of the tiind are performed t 
for as itself is thought to take up no space, to have no extension ; 
so its actions seem to require no time, but many of them seem to 
be crowded into an instant. I speak this in comparison to the^ ac- 
tions of the body. Any one may easily observe this in his own 
thbughts, who will take the pains to reflect on them. How, as it 
were in an instant, do our minds with one glance see all the parts 
of a demonstration, which may very well be called a long one, if 
we consider the time it will require to put it into words, and step 
by step show it another ; Secondly ^ We shall not be so ihuch sur- 
prised, that tliis is done in us with so little notice, if we consider 
how the facility which we get of doing things, by a custom of do- 
ing, makes them often pass in us without our notice. Habits^ es- 
pecially such as are begun very early, come at last to produce ac 
tions in us^ which often escape our observation. l[Iow frequently 
do we, in a day, cover our eyes with our eye-lids, without perceiv- 
ing that we are at ail in the dark ? Men that by custom have got 
the use of a bye-word, do almost in every sentence pronounce 
soundfe, which, though taken notice of by others, they themselves 
neither hear nor observe. And therefore it is not so strange, that 
our mind should often change the idea of its sensation into that of 
its judgemcht, and make one serve only to excite the other, without 
our taking notice of it. 

VOL. I. 18 
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5 11* Feree/iiion fiuta the difference between animdln an4 tn-' 
feti^ beings, 
X^ff &f:^}t3r of /t«rrc>/t/fpn seems to me to be th^y \ihich fiuta tke 
tUat^fUm betwixt the qnimal fiingdom and the inferior pqrta qf 
THUitr^., For hp»eT(Br vegetables have, many of theiOy soine de- 
gree^ pfn^ufhmf ^lad upon the different applicatioo of other bodies 
tp th^ig) do vfry brfs^^ly alter t}ieir figures and motion^ and so 
to?(s Q|)t||i^(l th(B name of sensitive plants^ from a motion which 
l^s sp|i|e j^^^ml^lance tp that which in animals follows upon s^u- 
l^it^'; ye|y ) suppo8e> it if ^11 bare mechanism ; and np otber- 
ffi^e prp4H<^fi| thim the turning of a wild oat-beard, by the insin- 
lit^ipB pf tUfip ps^i^c^jBS of moisture ; or the shortening of a rope, by 
the effusion of wfitef . All which is done without any sensati^u in 
the stibjpctf or the having or rep^iving any ideaa. 

S 12t 
FercejpTioVj I believey is in some degree in all aorta qfanimala >- 
diough in somey possibly^ the avenues provided by nature for the 
r^pepdp}) of sensations ^e so few^ and the perception they arp re- 
ceived with so obscure and dull, that it comes extremely short of 
thp quipl^ne^s and vwety pf sensation which is in other animals : 
hpt ypt i^ is sufficient fo:^! and wisely adapted to^ the state and con* 
ditioD pf that sort of ajvbmals who arp thus made. So that the wis* 
dpi|» pnd goodness of the Maker plainly fippear in all the parts of 
this stupiendous iabrici and all the several degrees and ranks of 
crp^ures in it. 

i 13. 
Wis; niay} I ^hinki from thp make of ^ oyster^ or cockle, reasona- 
bly conclude, that it has not so vx^jj nor so quick senses, as a 
majG^ or sevjepal other animals ; nor if it bad> would it, in that state 
and ipcapsbq^J P^ trs^nsferring itself from one place to another, be 
tip|tere4 by them. What good would, sight and hearing do to a 
crpature, that cannot movp itself to, or from the objects, wherein 
9^ ^ distal^ ^t perceive9 gpod or evil ? And would not quickness 
pf sensation be an inconvenience tp an animal that must lie still, 
>irher^ chaxice has once placed it ; ^nd there receive the afflux of 
colder p^ warmer, clean or foul if^rater, as it hap|>ens to come to it I 

§ 14. 
But yet I canpot but think there is some small dull perception, 
wherel)y tl^py are distinguished from perfect insensibility. Ajad 
that this ng^y be so, we have plaip instai^ces, even in mai^ind it- 
self. Take one, in whom decrepid old age has blotted out t)ie 
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memoiyofhispast knowledge, and ctearly wiped outtheicfr«« 

his miiid was fortnerljr stored whb ; and hasj t>f destroyliig his 

sight) hearing, and smell, quite, and his taste to a great degree, 

stopped up almost all the passkg^fs for new ones to entM* : dr, if 

thercf be some 6f the inlets yet half open, the impressions instd6 

ttte scarce perceiyed, or net at ad retained. HoW fiir such an one 

(notkhhstandhig all that is boastdd of innate ptmtiflei) isin fali 

knowledge, and intellectual faculties, above the cohdition of a 

cockier 6r an oyster, I leave to be considered. And if a man had 

passed sixty years in such a state, as it is possible he n£^, as 

wcfll as three days ; I wonder what difference there would Ytk^ 

been, in stny intellectda! perfectbns, between him and the lowest 

•deg^e of animals. 

J Ijf. Percefition the intet (if knowledge, 
PBXcsp9*i0ir then being thefitit stefi and degree towards khowf* 
edge^ and the Met of all the materials qfit ; the fewer Senses aiiy 
man, as well as any other creature, bath ; arhl the fewer and duller 
the Impressions are that' are made by them, and the dhller the 
lacnldes are thslt are employed about them ; the toiore remote ate 
they from that knowledge which is to be found in some men. But 
this being in great variety of degrees (as may be perceived a^ 
mongst men) capnot certainly be discovered in the severad species 
of animals, muth less in their particular individuals. It suffices 
me only to have remarked here, that perception b the fitst opera- 
don of all our intellectual faculties, and the inlet of all knowledge 
into our minds. And I am apt too to imagine, that it is perception 
in the lowest degree of it, which puts the boundaries between ani- 
mals and the inferior ranks of creatures. But this I mention onfy 
as my conjecture by the by ; it being incSfficrent to the matter i^ 
hand, which way the learned shall determine of it. 

CHAP. X. 
or msTSHTioii. 

, $ I. Contemfilation*' 

THE next facnlty of the mihd, whereby it m^es a farther pro^ 
gress towards knowledge, is that which I call fetentkmy tft the 
keeping of those simple ideasy which from sensation or reflection 
it hath received. This is done two ways ; first, by keeping the 
idea^ which is brought into it, for some tifAe actually in view ; 
wMch is called contempldtioru 
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§ 2. Memory. 
The other way of retention, is the power to revive again in our 
minds those ideas-i which after imprinting have disappeared, or 
have been as it were laid aside out of sight ; and thus we db, when 
we conceive heat or light, yellow or sweet, the object being, re- 
moved. This is memory <i which is as it were the storehouse of 
our ideas. For the narrow mind of man not being capable of 
having many ideas under view and consideration at once, it vvas 
necessary to have a repository to lay up those ideas^ which at a* 
Dothef fime it might have use of. But our ideas being nothing 
but actual perceptions in the mind, which cease to be any thing, 
when there is no perception of them, this laying up of our ideas in 
the repository of the memory, signifies no more but this^ that the 
mind has a power in many cases to revive perceptions, which it 
has once had, with this additional perception annexed to then^ 
that it has had them before. _ An d in this se nse it is* liiat o ur ideas 
are said to be in our memories, when indeed they are actually no 
where, but only there is an ability in .the mind when it will to re» 
vive them again, and as it were paint them anew on itself, though 
some with more, some with less difficulty ; some more, lively, and 
others more obscurely. And thus it is, by the assistance of this 
faculty, that we are said to have all those ideas in our understand- 
ings, which, though we do not actually contemplate, yet we can 
bring in sight, and make appear again, and be the objects of our 
thoughts, without the help of those sensible qualities which first 
imprinted them there. 

§ 3. Attention^ refietition^ fileasure and fiain^jfixiCLt9i%. 
^T'T'EsripN and refietifion helfi much to the fixing any ideas in the 
memory : but those which naturally at first make the deepest and 
most lasting impression, are those which are accompanied with 
pleasure or fiain. The great business of the senses being to make 
us take notice of wh^t hurts or advantages the body, it is wisely 
ordered by nature (as has been shown) that pain should accompany 
the reception of several ideas ; which supplying the place of coU'^ 
sideration and reasoning in children, and acting quicker than con- 
sideration in grown men, makes both the old and young avoid 
painful objects, with that haste which is necessary for their preser- 
vation ; and, in both, settles in the memory a caution for the 
future. 

$ 4. l^tz.'& fade in the memory, 

Coi9C£RNi}^a the several degrees o/* lasting, wherewith ideas ar^ 
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iinpr]i)te.d on the memtjr^y we may ol^serTC) that som^ of them have 
been produced in the understanding, by an object affect^ig the 
senses once only, and no more than once ; others, that have more 
than once offered themselves to the senses, have yet been little ta- 
ken, notice of: the mind ^ther heedless, as in children, or other* 
wise employed, as in men, intent only on one thing, not settling 
the stamp deep into itself. And in some, where they are set on 
with care and repeated impressions, either through the temper of 
the body, or some other fault, the memory is very weak. In 911 
these cases, idean in the mind quickly fade, and often vankh^uite 
out of the understanding, leaving no more footsteps or remaining 
j^haracters of themselves, than shadows do flying over fleldsof corn ; 
and the mind is as void of them, as if they never had been there«^ 

§ 5. 
THtrs many of those ideaa^ which were produced in the minds of 
children', in the beginning of their sensation (some of which per- 
haps, as of some pleasures and pains, were before they were bom, 
and others in their infancy) if in the future course of tlteir Uvea 
they are not repeated again, are quite lost, without the least glimpse 
remaining of them. This may be observed in those, who by somi^ 
mischance have lost their sight when they were very young, in 
whom the idtaH of colors, having been but slightly taken notice 
of, and ceasing to be repeated, do quite wear out ; so that some 
years after there is no more notion nor memory of colors left in 
their nund9, than in those of people bora blind. , The memory in 
some men, it is true, is very tenacious, eve^i to a miracle ; but yet 
there. seems to be a constant decay of all our idefn^^ even of those 
which are struck deepest, and in minds the most retentive ; so 
that if they be not sometimes renewed by repeated exercise of the 
senses, or Teflection on jthose kinds of objects which at first occa* 
sioned them, the print wears out, and at last there remains noth- 
ing to be seen. Thus tlie idcaa^^ as weU as children, of our youth, 
often die before us ; and our minds represent to us those tombs, 
to which we are approaching ; where, though the brass and mar- 
ble remain, yet the inscriptions are effaced by time, and the im- 
agery moulders away. The pictures drawn in our minds are laid 
in fading colora i and, if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and dis* 
appear. How much the constitution of our bodies, and the make 
of our animal spirits, are concerned in this, and whether the tem- 
per of the brain make this difference, that in some it retains the 
characters drawn on it like marble, in others like freestone, and 
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iti othem littl6 hMet than Mod ; I fiftHilI n6t lidM lnqilii^ : fbougb 
it may seem probable, that thd ccmsCitutioD of the body deed setne^ 
times itifiuelice the meinoly ; since we Metitirae» ifld d cHsetee 
quite strip the mind ot all it* ide^s^ aiid the ULteAa^ of a ftttt ih il 
few days calcine all those imAjg^s to dust and ctetfttSioff^ whieh 
ieemed to be as lasting as if graved in marble^ 

§ 6. Constantly tefitated ideas can scarce b^ lostt 
lAv*T concerning the ideas themseltes it b easy to remariE, that 
those that are oftentst te/^shcd (amongst which are those thilt 
are conf eyed into the mind by mote wajrs than one) by a ll^quent 
return of the <ibjects or dctiiMs that produced them^ Jist thHfi^ 
stiver best in the tnemtryj and remain clearest aAd longest there t 
and therefore those Which ^te of the oHginai qualities of boi^% 
viz. solidity^ extension^Jigure^ m^tUnij and rest ; and those that al- 
most cmistantly affect oiir bddies, as heat knA tt>l4 ; and those 
which are the aff^eti6n^ of all kinds of beings^ i(s edcUtence^ dura^ 
thny and number^ Which dmdst every object thKt affbeta our 
senses, every thought which employs out mindsj bring akmg YnHk 
them I these, I say, and the like ideas, are seMota qvdte hist« 
whilst the mind retains any ideas at alL 

9 7. Iii retnembetingi the mind 4s often active. 
In this secondary perception, as I may so call it^ or viewmg trgaia 
the ideas that are lodgfed ih the mtnisry^ the mind is oftentimes 
more than barely fuissvoc ; the appearances of those dominant ptc* 
tnres depending sofnetimes on the will. The mind very often sets 
itself on work in search of some hidden idea^ aiid turns as it #ere 
the eye of the sdful upon it ; though sometitiiear tooj they staft tip 
in our minds of their own accord, and offer themselves fa the un- 
derstanding ; and very often are roused and tumbled out of their 
dark cells into open day-Hght, by some turbulent and tempestu^ 
ous passions : our affections bringing ideas to our memory, which 
had otherwise Iain quiet and unregarded. This farther is to be 
ebsertred, concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and upon oe* 
casion revived by the mind, that they are not only (as the word 
revive imports) none of them new ones ; but also that the mind 
takes nodce of tliem, as of a former impression, and renews its 
acqusdntance with them, as with ideas it had known before. So 
that though ideas formerly imprinted are not all constantly in 
view, yet in remembrance they are constantly known to be such 
as have been formerly imprinted, i. e. in view, and taken notice of 
before by the understanding. 


1^ 8. TviQ di^HU in fhf mjem^tyf obl^ion mKf efoivnes^. 
MMMQMry in aa intell^ptiiiU cr^ure, U i}eces99i7 in the next de- 
gr^ to perception. It is Qf so greAt znQmenty that where it i% 
Yf^rmg} Mi |he rej$t of <»vir ffic\ilti^ft IW in 9t ff^tax ]|\ei»sMre use^ 
Ifiss ; and ire in Qur thoughts, r^ 99<»}iDgS9 «n4 knowledge* could 
not proceed beyond present obje^t^ were it not for the assist* 
|DC^ of our n^emoriesi wherein there puiy be fvfo defccu* 

J?ir4ff That if 1^9(9 th^ kiea qvitei and so (ht it produces perfect 
ignoraope* F^r since we can know nothing farther tlian we have 
the idea of k) when that is gon^) we are in perfect ignorance. 

Secondly i That it moves aiowlyy and retrieves not the idea9 that 
it has, and are laid up in store* guick enough to serve t^e mind 
upon occ^sion^ This, if it b^ to a great degree, is 9tupidity i and 
he, who, through this default in his nieniory, has not the idea^ 
that are really preserved there, reader 9lt hand, when need and oc- 
cawMi calls for them, were almost sis good be without them quite^ 
since they serve him to little purpqse* Tbo dull man, wh9 Ipsea 
the opportunity whilst he is seeking in his mind for those ifieas 
tl^at should serve his turn, is not much more happy ia his knowl* 
edge than one that is perfectly ignorant. It is the business there- 
for^ of the memory to furnish to the mind those dormant idea*. 
which it has px'esent occasion for ^ in the haying them ready at 
hand on all occs^ons, consists that which we call invention^fancyr 
and quickness of parts* 

Thssa are defeats, we may observe, in the memory of one man 
compared with another* There is another defect which we may 
conceive to tie in the memory of a man in general, compare^ 
lirith some supeyioT created intellectual beings, which in his fac- 
ulty may sp far excel man, that they may have constantly in view 
the whole scene of all their former actions, wherein no one of the 
thougt^ts they have ever had may slip out of their sight. The 
Qmniscience of Gpd, who knows all things, past, present, and to 
come, and to whom th^ thoughts of men's hearts always lie open» 
may saUsfy us of the possibility of this. For who can doubt but 
God may commupicate to those glorious spirits, his immediate 
sittendants, ^y of his perfections, in wl^at proportion he pleases^ 
as far aA created fipjke beings can be capable I It is reported of that 
prodigy of parts, Monsieur Pascal, that, till the decay of his health 
bad impaired his memory, Ijie forgot nothipg pf what he had done, 
read, or thought, in any part of his rational age* This is a privi- 
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lege so little known to most men, that it seems almost incredible 
to those, who, after the ordinary way, measure ali others by them- 
selves ; but yet, when considered, may help us to enlarge our 
thoughts towards greater perfection of it in superior ranks of spir- 
its. For this of Mr. Pascal was still with a narrowness that hu- 
man minds are confined to here, of having great variety of idea% 
only by succession, not all at once : whereas the several degrees 
of angels may probably have larger views, and some of them be 
endowed with capacities able to retain together, and constantly set 
before them, as in one picture, all their past knowledge at once. 
This, we may conceive, would be no small advantage to the knowl- 
edge of a thinking man, if all his past thoughts and reasonings 
could be always present to him. And therefore we may suppose 
nt one of those ways, wherein the knowledge of separate spirits 
may exceedingly surpass ours. 

§ 10. Brutes have memory. 
This faculty of laying up and retaining the iV/ea« that are brought 
into the mind, several other animals seem to have to a great degree, 
as well as man. For to pass by other instances, birds learning of 

« 

tunes, and the endeavors one may observe in them to hit the notes 
right, put it past doubt with me, that they have perception, and 
retain ideas in their memories, and use them for patterns. For it 
seems to me impossible, that they should endeavor to conform 
their voices to notes (as it is plain they do) of which they had no 
ideas. For though I should grant sound may mechanically cause 
a certain motion of the animal spirits, in the brains of those birds> 
whilst the tune is actually playing ; and that motion may be con- 
tinued on to tlie muscles of the wings, and so the bird mechapi- 
cally be driven away by certain noises, because this may tend to 
the bird's preservation : yet that can never be supposed a reason, 
why it should cause mechanically, either whilst the tune is play- 
ing, much less after it has ceased, such a motion of the organs in 
the bird's voice, as should conform it to the notes of a foreign 
* sound, which imitation can be of no use to the bird's preservation. 
But which is more, it cannot, with any appearance of reason, be 
supposed (much less proved) that birds, without sense and meni- 
oiy, can approach their notes nearer and nearer by degrees to a 
tune played yesterday ; which if they have no idea of in their 
memory, is no where, nor can be a pattern for them to imitate, or 
which any repeated essays can bring them nearer to. Since there 
is no reason why the sound of a pipe should leave traces in their 
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brainy vluch not at firsty but bf their after endeavors, should pro« 
duce the like sounds \ and why the sounds they make themselves^ 
should not make traces which they should followj as well as those 
of the pipe, is impossible to conceive. 


CHAP. Xt 

OF DlSCERNiNG, AND, OTHER OI^ERAtlONS Ol^ THE MIND. 

§ 1. JVb knowledge mthout discernment, 
ANOTHER faculty we may take notice of in our minds, is that 
of discerning and dlstinguisliing between the several ideas it has* 
It is not enough to have a confused perception of something in 
general : unless the mind had a distinct perception of different 
objects and their qualities, it would be capable of very lUtle 
knowledge ; though the bodies that affect us were as busy about 
us as they are now, and the mind were continually employed in 
thinkuig. On this faculty of distinguishing one thing from anoth- 
er, depends the evidence and certainty of several, even very gen- 
eral propositions, which have passed for innate truths ; because 
men, overlooking the true cause why those propositions find uni- 
versal assent, impute it wholly to native uniform impressions » 
lyhereas it in truth defienda ufion this clear discerning faculty of 
the mind, whereby it perceives two ideas to be the same, or dif* 
ferent. But of this more hereafter. 

§ 2. The difference of wit and judgement. 
How much the imperfection of accurately discriminating ideas 
one from another, lies either in the dulness or faults of the organs 
of sense ; or want of acuteness, exercise, or attention, in the un- 
derstanding ; or hastiness and precipitancy, natural to some tem- 
pe;^, I will not here examine : it suffices to take notice, that this 
is one of the pperations, that the mind may reflect on and observe 
in itself It is ef that consequence to its other knowledge, that so 
far as thisj^culty is in itself dull, or not rightly made use of, for . 
the distinguishing one thing from another ; so far our notions are 
confused, ind our reason and judgement disturbed or misled. If 
in having our ideas in the memory ready at hand, consists quick- 
ness of parts ; in this of having them unconfused, an^ being able 
nicely to distinguish one thing from another, where there is but 
the least difference, consists, in a great measure, the exactness of 
judgement and clearness of reason, which is to be observed in one 
man above another. And hence perhaps may be given some rea» 
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tm of that common dbservatioii, tbtt men* who hare a great deal 
of wity and prompt memories, have not always the clearest judge- 
menty or deepest reason : for wU lying most in the assemblage of 
idea9y and putting those together with quickness and variety, 
wherein can be found any resemblance or coogruity, thereby to 
make up pleasant pictures, and agreeable visions in the &)cy ; 
judfement^ on the contrary, lies quite on the other side, in sepa- 
rating carefully, one from another, idea^y wherein can be found the 
least difference ; thereby to avoid being misled by similitude, and 
by affinity to take one thing for another. This is a wayofpro- 
ceedbg quite contrary to metaphor and allusion, wherein for the 
most part lies that entertainment and pleasantry of wit, which 
strikes so lively on the fancy, and therefore is so acceptable to all 
people ; because its beauty appears at first sight, and there is re- 
quired no labor of thought to examine what truth or reason there 
is in it. The mind, without looking any farthctr, rests satisfied 
with the agreeableness of the picture, and the gaiety of the fancy : 
and it is a kind of an affront to go about to examine it by the severe 
rules of truth and good reason ; whereby it appears, that it ccm- 
sists in something that is not perfectly conformable to them. 

$ S. Cieameia alone hinder a cohfuaion. 
To the well distinguishing our ideaa, it chiefly contributes, that 
they be dear and determinate : and where they are so, it will not 
breed any confuaton or mistake about them, though the senses 
should (as sometimes they do) convey them from the same object 
differently, on different occasions, and so seem to err. For though 
a man in a fever should from sugar have a bitter taste, which at 
another tin>e would produce a sweet one ;^yet the idea of bitter in 
tliat man's mind, would be as clear and disdnct from the idea of 
sweet, as if he had tasted only gall. Noi; does it make any more 
confusion between the two ideaa of sweet and bitter, that the same 
sort of body produces at one time one, and at another time another 
§dea by the taste, than it makes a confusion in two ideaa of white 
and sweet, or white and round, that the same piece of sugar pro- 
duces them both in the mind at the same time. And the ideas of 
orange color and aaaire, that are produced in the mind, by the same 
parcel of the infusion of Ugnum nefihriticum^ are no less distinct 
ideas, than those of the same colors, taken from two very different 
* bodies. 

§ 4. Comparing. 
The comparing them one with another, in respect of extent^ 
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degrees, time, pbtcey or any other circumsUiiceai is another opera- 
tion of the mind about its ideas, and is that upon which depends ^ 
all that large tribe of ideas, comprehended under relatioru / which 
of how Tast an estent it is, I ^aU have occauon to consider here- 

ailer. 

§ 5. Brutes compare but imfieffectly. 
How far brutes partake in this (acuity, is not easy to determine ; 
I imagine they have it not in any great degree : for though they 
probably have several ideas distinct enough, yet it seems to me, 
to be the prerogative of human understan^g, when it has suf- 
ficiently disUnguished any ideas, so as to perceive them to be per- 
fectly different, and so consequently two, to cast about and con- 
sider in what circumstances they are capable to be compared : and 
therefore, I think, deasta compare not their ideas farther than some 
sensible circumstances annexed to the objects themselves. The 
other power of comparing, which may be observed in men, belong- 
ing to general ideas, and useful only to abstract reasonings, we 
may probably conjecture beasts have not. 

§ 6. Compounding, 
Tkb next operation we may observe in the mind about its ideas« is 
COMPOSITIOJ^ ; whereby it puts together several of those 
simple ones it has received from sensation and reflection, ^and 
combines them into complex ones. Under this of composition 
may be reckoned also that oi EM'LARGIJSTG $ wherein though 
the composition does not so much appear as in more complex ones, 
yet it is^ nevertheless a putting several ideas together, ihough of 
the same kind. Thus, by adding several units together, we make 
the idea of a dozen ; and, putting together the repeated ideas of 
several perches, we frame that of a furlong. 

$ 7. Brut€» compound but little* 
In tlus also, I suppose, brutea come far short of men : for though 
they take in, and retain together several combinations of simple 
ideas ; as, possibly, the shape, smell, and voice of his master, 
make up the complex idea a dog has of him, or rather are so many 
distinct marks, whereby he knows him ; yet I do not think they do 
of themselves ever compound them, and make complex ideas; 
and, perhaps, even where we think they have complex ideas, it is 
only one simple (me that directs them in the knowledge of several 
things, which possibly they distinguish less by their sight than we 
imagine : for I have been credibly informed, that a bitch will 
purse, play with, and be fond of young fqxes, as much as, and in 


place of) her puppies, i£ you can bat ge^ tkem ooQfi tct w^^ bi^ so 
long, that her milk may go tbrpugh th^m* And iJi^fiSfi 9ni|nals>t 
which h^ve a numerous brood of young ones 91 once, appear iif^ 
to have any knoxvlcdge of their number : for though they ^r^ 
mightily concerned for any of their young that are taken from 
them whilst they are in sight or hei^nng ; yet if 09e or two of them 
be stolen from them ia thei,r absence^ or without f oia9> \hey %pp^r 
not to miss them^ or to have any sense Uiat thieic number is Jj^ajB-* 
eaied. 

Waeir children have, by repeatj^ sensationsy got idea^ fished in. 
their memories, they begin, by degreest to leara th^ use of ^gas. 
And when they have got the skill to apply; the organs of spe^^cb to. 
the framing of articulate sounds, they begm to m^ke Vt8^ qff(fQr499. 
to signify their ideas to others. These vecbai signs they soine* 
times borrow from others, andc sometimes makethemselyes»as.one 
may observe among the new and unusual names childre]n often 
give to things in their first use of language. 

§ 9. Aiiatraction, 
Tas use of words then being to stand as outward marks of oi^r in« 
ternal ideas, and those ijdeas beipg ta^en from particular thiagS) if 
every particular idea that we take in should have a distini:t a^me^ 
nfUnes must be endless. To prevent this, the mind mal^.i^s the, 
particular ideas, received from particular: Q)>j,ects,. to b^coQie gen* 
era! ; which i^ done by considering theni as they ai:e ia the mindi 
such appearances, separate from all other existences, apd, the cir* 
cumstances of real existence, as time, place, or any othfsr concom^* 
itant ideas. This is called ABSTRACTIQJST^ whereby ideas, 
taken from particular beings, become general representatives 
of all of the same kind, and their naiaes general names, applicable 
to whatever Sexists conformable to such abstract ideas* Siich. p^e^* 
else naked appearances i|x the mind, without considerijag how, 
whence, or with what others they came ther^, the understanding 
lays up (with names, commonly annexed to them) as the. ^t%ndai:d 
to rank real existences into sorts, as they agree with these patten^ 
and to denominate them.accordiagly. Thus the same color bein^ 
observed to-day in chalk or snow, which the laiad yesterday re* 
ceived from milk, it considers that appearance alone, makes it a 
^Representative of all of that kind ; and having given it the name; 
whtteneasy it by tl)at sound signifies the same quality, wheresoever 
to be imagined or niet with j an4 th^s upiversal^, whether idevjs 
q9 t^itas, are made^ 
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$ 10. i3ri^4c« akftt^i m^' 
U \% VW ^ dpu^ed, iirl|QU;t'9r ^44(4 QWipouAd ^d ^nt^g« |bw 
i^eas that way to any degree ; this, I think) I v^y hfi^ pPsUvre i% 
that the power of abstracting U npt at all in them ; and that the 
having of general i^.^aa, ia that which puts a perfect; dj^tin^tioo be* 
turixt yian anc^ Vv^tea^ and is t^ es^c^Veojiry ^^sh^ the ^^tics of 
bi^es do by lyx means attain to. ^ot it is evident if^e obsfc^^ np 
footsteps i^ thjexD^ of making yse gf gfneraj^ sigof 4^r universal 
ideas ; from which we have r^as^on to imaigin^ tbjEU they hav^ not 
the. faculty of ^bstractii^, or ijaaj^i^g general ic?^^<^ sifter they har^ 
no use of wo,rds» or w}f qtbejr g^n^ral ^igo^* 

^OR cap it be imputed tP tbj^ir wav^ q^ ^% organs to. {T^xf^f^ art^cu* 
late 80un4s» that they l#ve no u^e oi' k^Qwl^clge of g^i^er^iRpfcdsj 
since Qii»J9yoi[tbemi we $ivC ctvo fashioA such sou^j %64p|o- 
younce. words distinctly enough bi^it Qi^ver with any ^uch applici^ 
^n.. And on the otbi^r sid<b m^t who through sojo^e de&c^ if^ 
the organs want word^ yet i»il noi l^f^^p^ess their universal, id^ail 
by signs> which sprve thfpi ipslnsadi^f general words ^ a fsicul^js 
whiich we see b^ai^ts comie ahwrt iik And therefoi^e I tj^k w^ 
may sn^ij^sfSij tha& it is in. this tbait the; spi^^les of dn^i^^.are disr 
QtmiiMfA (rom'^man; and it is that proper d^fft^rencQ wherein 
th^y ax^ wholiy s^tarated) aad which ai la»t widona to so vaiM; 4 
4i»ba»cc>; fier if they have any ]dra&,at all^ and ar^ not bare ma* 
(hh»es (aa sioixke would have tbism) we cannot d«ny th^i;n to havQ 
some ceasoD* It seems as evident to met that they do. sQme. of 
^m in certain instancea i^^uimi), as that they have sense ;, but it ia 
only in particular idea^ jusitaA they receivyCd them from their sensr 
es. They are the best of them tied up^ within those narrow bounds, 
and.^^'v^ not (as I think) the iacuUy.to enlarge them by any kin<t 
oi ak^raction, 

$ 13. IdiotM. find madmen. 
Kow far i</>o/«. are fcmcerned.ip the. Cantor weakness, of any > or 
all of the foregoing facultiesy an exact observaiion of th^ir senenal 
ways of faltering would.no doubt discover; foi: those, who either 
perceive but duUy^ or retain the.idi^as. tha( cone. into, their minds 
but Ul| who cannot readily, excite or compeund them^ will have 
little matter to think on. Thpae who.cannot distioguish^ compare, 
and abstract, would hardly be able to understand andtmake use of 
language^ or judge or reason to any tolerable degree ;. but <M)ly a 
little apd imperfectly about things present, and very familiar to 
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their semes. And, iadeed, any of the forementioned faculties, if 
wanting, or out of order, produce suitable defects in men's under* 
standings and knowledge. 

S 13. 
Ik fine, the defects in naturala seem to proceed from want of quick^ 
ness, acdrity, and motion in the Intellectual faculties, wliereby 
thef are deprived of reason ; whereas, madmen^ on the other side, 
seem to suffer by the other extreme : for they do not appear to 
me to have lost the faculty of reasoning ; but having joined togeth- 
er some ideas very wrongly, they mistake them for truths, and 
they err as men do that argue right from wrong principles. For 
by the violence of their imaginations, having taken their fancies 
for realities, they make right deductions from them. Thus you 
shall find a distracted man fancying himself a king, with a right 
inference require suitaUe attendance, respect; and obedience ; 
odiers, who have thought themselves made of glairs, have used 
the caution necessary to preserve such brittle bodies. Hence it 
G<wies to pass, that a man, who is very sober, and of a right under- 
standing in all other things, may in one particular be as frantic as 
any in bedlam ^ if either by any sudden very strong impression, 
or long fixing his fancy upon one sort of thoughts, incoherent ideas 
have been cemented together so powerfully, as to remain united. 
But there are degrees of madness, as of folly ; the disorderly 
jumbling ideas together is in some more and some less. In shorty 
herein seems to lie the difference between idiots and madmen, that 
madmen put wrong ideas together, and so make wrong proposi- 
tions, but argue and reason right from them : but idiots make 
very few or no propoutions, and reason scarce at all. 

§ U. Method. 
These, I think are the first faculties and operations of the mind, 
which it makes use of in understanding; and though they are exer- 
cised about all iu ideas in general, yet the instances I have hith- 
erto given have been chiefly in simple ideas ; and I have subjoin- 
ed the explicaticm of these faculties of the mind to that of simple 
ideas, befoi^ I come to what I have to say concerning complex 
ones, for these following reasons : 

Ftrat^ 9ecause several of these faculties being exercised at first 
principally about simple ideas, we might, by foUowmg nature in 
its ordinary method, trace, and discover them in their rise, pro« 
gress, and gradual improvements. 
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S^condfyi Because observing the faculties of the inliidy how 
they operate about simple ideas^ winch are usually, in most men's 
mindsy much more clear, precise, and distinct than complex ones, 
we may the better examine and learn how the mind abstracts, de- 
nominates, compares and exercises its other operations about 
, those which are complex, wherein we are much more liable to 
mistake. 

Thirdly J Because these very operations of the mind about ideas, 
received from aensation, are themselves, when reflected on, anoth- 
er set of ideas, derived from that other source of our knowledge 
which I call refleeiionj and therefore fit to be considered in this 
place after the simple ideas of aenaation. Of con^pounding,' com- 
paring, abstracting, Sec. I have but just spoken, having occasion to 
treat of them more at large in other places. 

$ 15. These are the beginninga of human knowledge. 
Ahd thus I have given a short, and, I think, true history of the first 
beginninga of human knowledge^ whence the mind has its first ob- 
jects, and by what steps it makes its progress to the laying in and 
storing up those ideas, out of which is to be framed all the knowl- 
edge it is capable of; wherein I must appeal to experience and 
observation, whether I am in the right : the best way to come to 
truth, being to examine things as really they are, and not to con- 
clude they are, as we fancy of ourselves, or have been taught by 
others to imagine. 

§ 1 6. Afifieal to exfierience. 
To deal truly, this ia the only way that I can discover, whereby the 
ideas of things are brought into the underatanding : if other men 
have either innate ideas, or infused principles, they have reason to 
enjoy them ; and if they are sure of it, it is impossible for others to 
deny them the privilege that they have above their neighbors. I 
can speak but of what I find in myself, and is agreeable to those 
notions ; which, if we will examine the whole course of men in 
their several ages, countries, and educations, seem t(f depend on 
those foundations which I have laid, and to correspond with this 
method in all the parts and degrees thereof. 

§ 1 7. Dark room, 
I PRETRKn not to teach, but to inquire, and therefore cannot but 
confess here again, that external and internal sensation are the only 
passages that I can find of knowledge to the understanding. These 
alone, as far as I can discover, are the windows by which light is 
let into this dark r^om : for methinks the understanding is not 
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mueh Unlike ^ Closet Wholly fthut from lights with only 90tne 
little opening lefi^ to let in ektelmal visible reteraUAncesy or idead 
of things without t wobld the pictures combg into such a dat^k 
nxHn but stay th^rei and li<& so Orderly as to be found upon oeca* 
aion^ it woiild yery much resemble the Understanding of a man, in 
reference to all Objects of sights and the ideas of them. 

These are my guesses concerning the means whereby thb un« 
derstanding comes td have at»d retain simple ideasi and the modes 
of them, with sotne other operations about them. I proceed now 
to examine some of these simple ideas> add their modos^ a little 
more particularly. 


CHAP. XII. 

OF COMPLEX IDEAS. 


^ 


§ 1. Made by the mind out of simfile ones. 
WE have hitherto considered those ideas, in the reception 
whereof the mind is only passive, which are those simple ones re- 
ceived from aensation and rejection before mentioned, whereof 
the mind cannot make one to itself^ nor have any idea which does 
not wholly consist of them. But as the mind is wholly passive in 
the reception of all its simple ideas, so it exerts several acts of its 
own, whereby out of its simple ideas, as the materials and founda- 
tions of the rest, the other are framed. The acts of the mind» 
wherein it exerts its power over its simple ideas, are chiefly these 
three : I. Combining several simple ideas into one compound 
one, and thus all complex ideas are made. 2. The second is 
bringing two ideas, whether simple or complex, together, and set- 
ting them by one another^ so as to take a view of them at oncci 
without uniting them into one ; by which way it gets all its ideas 
of relations 3. The third is separating them from all other ideas 
that accompany them in their real existence ; this is called a6- 
ecraction : and thus all its general ideas are made. This shows 
man's power, and its ways of operation, to be much what the same 
in the material and intellectual world. For the materials in both 
being such as he has no power over, either to make or destroy, 
all that man can do is either to unite them together, or to set 
them by one another, or wholly separate them. I shall here be- 
gin with the first of these in the consideration of complex ideas, 
and come to the other two in their due places. As simple ideas 


aire ^^ser^ed fo eotist ki severM cbmbiniilknB united togethejr^ m 
&te mind has^apeivier to ccmftiderse^refaltoif tiiem unhied tdgfttker 
as one idea ; and tharnot ofilf a6 thejr aire united in external ob« 
jei$l9> feu£ as itself ha^ji^hdd them^. Id^^aft thm% vcmd^ up e€ te¥e« 
l«l> din^l^ on€& jltit togdtflleir, S call eomfile<xt j sucb' as are Avati^y^ 
gPtttUude^ a Many an ammt^ »M4 wr^mrse ;. whic^ though* cdRipl& 
eated oTvaria^ shnplbidteas, or cofnfil^» idoaa made tip< of simple 
ones, yet are, when^ the mind^ p^s«9, considored:6ach b^ijBctfas 
one enftire tt^flig, and' signified bf one namev 

hf thls'faeul^ of repeating and joining' together itaideaiS) tihemind 
has great power in varying and niuldplying the objecia c^ its 
thoughts', infinitdy bejrond what senmtion or rejtvctian furnished 
it' irith I bm all this still conftned' to those simple ideas which it 
received ftom those two sources, and whith are the tddmate ma« 
terials of ail its compositions ; for simple ideas are all from thmgs 
themselves, and of these the 7nmd can have no more, nor other 
than v^at are suggested to it^ It can have no other ideas of sen- 
sible qualities than What come ftfom without by the senses, nor 
any ideas of other kind of operatic^ of a thinking substance, than 
what it finds in itself'; but -when it has once got these simple ideai^ 
it is not confined barely! to observation, and what offers itself from 
withoot' : it can, bf' its own pow^r, put together those ideas it lias, 
zn^ittake net» comfilex onea^ livhich it never received so united. 

§ 3. ,/f^ either modesy Bubstancesi or relations^ 
Com^tEx ideas, however compounded and decompounded, though 
the^ number b^inftnite, and the variety endless, wherewith thejr 
fill and entertain the thoughts of men ; yet^ I think, they may ba 
all reduced under these three heads : 

1, M^dea, 

2. Subatantea. 
5. Relatione, 

$ 4. Modea. 
FrRSfty modea I call such complex ideas, T^hich, however comr 
pounded, cuntsun not in them the supposition of subsisting by them^ 
selves, but: are considered as dependences on, or affectbns of sub* 
stances ; such arethe ideas signified by the words triangle^ grat- 
itude^ murder^ fttc. And if in this I use tlie word awj^^?© in some-J 
what a difl^rent sense &om its ordinary signification, I beg par* 
don ; it being unavoidable in discourses, differing from tiie ordin# 
ary received notions, either to make new wprds, or to use old 
vol. I. 30 
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words in somewhat a new signification : the latter whereof in our 
present case^ is perhaps the more tolerable of the two. 

$ 5. Simflie and mixed mod€9. 
Ov these modes there are two sorts whkh desenre distinct consid- 
eration : Firttf There are some; which are only variationsy or dif- 
ferent combinatibns of the same simple idea, without the mixture 
of any other, as a dozen or score ; which are nothing but the ideas 
of so many distinct units added together : and these I call nmfiU 
modeay as being contained within the bounds of one simple idea. 

Secondly y There are Others compounded of simple ideas of sey- 
eral kinds put together to make one complex one ;v. g. beauttfj 
consisting of a certain composition of color and figure, causing 
delight in the beholder ; thefty which being the concealed change 
of the possession of any thing, without the consent of the proprie- 
tor, contains, as is Tisible, a combination of several ideas of several 
kinds : and these I call mixed modes. ^ 

§ 6. Subatancea aingle or collective. 
Second LTy The ideaa ofaubatancea are such combinations of sim- 
ple ideas, as are taken to represent dutinct particular things sub- 
sisting by themselves ; in which the supposed or confused idea of 
substance, spch as it is, is always the first and chief. Thus if to 
substance be joinefd the simple idea of a certain dull whitish color, 
with certain degrees of weights hardness, ductility, and fusibility, 
we have the idea of lead^ and a combination of the ideas of a cer- 
tain sort of figure, with the powers of motion ; thought, and rea- 
soning, joined to substance, make the ordinary idea of a man. Now 
of substances also there are two sorts of ideas ; one of single sub- 
stances as they exist separately, as of a man or a aheefi : the other 
of several of those put together, as an army of men, or Jlock of 
sheep : which collective ideas of several subatancea thus put to- 
gether, are as much each of them one single idea, as that of a man> 
or an unit. 

§ 7. JRelation* 
TaiRDLr^ The last ^rt of complex ideas, is that we call relation^ 
which consists in the consideration and comparing one idea with 
another. Of these several kinds we shall treat in their order. 

§ 8. The abstrusest ideas from the two aourcea. 
Iv we trace the progress of our minds, and with attention observe 
how it repeats, adds together, and unites its simple ideas received 
from sensation or reflection, it will lead us farther than at fii^st perhaps 
we should have imagined. And I believe we shall find, if we warily 
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^ibserve the originals of our notions that even the moat abstruse 
ideas, how remote soever they may seem from sense, or from any 
operations of our own minds, are yet only such as the underhand- 
ing frames to itself, by repeating and joining together ideas, that it 
had either from objects of sense, or from its own operations about 
them : so that those even large and abstract ideas are derived Jrom 
sensation or reflection^ being no other than what the mind, by the 
ordinary use of its own faculties, employed about ideas received 
from objects of sense, or from the operations it observes m itself 
about them, may and does attain unto. This I shall endeavor to 
show in the ideas we have of sfiace^ timey and trinity ^ and some 
few others, that seem the most remote from those originals. 

CHAP. XIII. 

4Nr SIMPLE MODES, ANB FIRST OV THE SIMPLE MODES OF SPACE. 

4 i* ^^/^ modes, 

THOUGH in the foregoing part I have often mentioned simple 
ideas, which are truly the materials of all our knowledge ; yet 
having treated of them there, rather in the way that they come into 
the mind, tluiii as distinguish ed from others mop ^^"'p^'^'ttlf^- it 
will not be perhaps amiss to take a view of some of them again un- 
der this consideration, and examine th ose differe nt modifications of 
the same idea ; which the mind either finds in things exisuni;, or is 
d5le to make within itself, without the help of any extrinsical ob- 
ject, or any foreign suggestion. 

Those modifications of any one sim file id ea (which, as has been' 
said, I call simple modes') are as perfecttly different and distinct 
ideas in the mind, as those of the greatest distance and contrariety. 
For' the ideaTof two is as distinct from that of one^ as biueness from 
heatf or either of them from any number : and yet it is made up 
only of that simple idea of an unit repeated ; and repetitions of 
this kind joined together, make those distinct simfiie modesy of a 
dozen^ a gross^ a mdlion. 

§ 2, Uenqfsfiaee, 
I SHALL begin with the simfiie idea of sfiace. I have showed above, 
thafo, 4. that we get the idea of space, both by our sight and 
touch ; which, I think is so evident, that it would be as needless 
to go to prove that men perceive, by their sight, a distance be- 
tweea bodies of different colours, or between the parts of the same 
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4>Q^t as that they see colors thesxuselves &. nor Is it less obvious^ 
that thejr can do so io the dark by .feeling and touoh- 

I '§3. Sjiace and extension, 

Tais space considered, barely In length bettveen any two beings 
without con^dering any thipg else .between them, is called dia^ 
tance 4 if considered in iei\gtb) breadthi and thickness^ I think it 
may be called capacity. The term extension is usually .allied 
to ity in whdt manner soever ^x>nsider<ed. 

£ach different distance is a-difi^rem.vaodi&cAtion^f i|^ce ; fl«4 
fioc^'idea rf any d^erent disltince^ <or V«(Cf| i# u MmfUc mode </ 
thui idea. Men, £0^ the ^e, and by 4^ c«st«in «f measttrk^ 
settle in their minds the ideas of certain stated lengths, such as 
are an tncA, foot^ yttrdj fathom^ miley diameter of the earthy &c« 
which are so many distinct ideas made up only of space. When 
any such stated lengths or measures of space are made familiar to 
men's thoughts, tliey oan in iheir idinds re^at liiem as often as 
they will, without mixing or joifiijK^ to them the idea of body, or 
^oiy thifig else ; and irame toihemselT^estbe ideas of long, square, 
fOtr cubic, /e^^, -^ardsj or fg,thovM^ here amoogst the bodies of ths 
4he universe, lOr else beyond the utmost bounds .of .ail bodies ; an4 
iby addu&g these still one 49 another, enlarge their ideas of spac^ 
9& much as they please. The power of repeating, or doubling 
any idea we have of any distance, and laddiog it to the former as 
4>ften as we will, without being ever able tacome to aoy stop or 
stint, let us -enlarge it as much as we will, is that which gives «s 
the idea of immensity, ' 

$ 5. Figure, 
Taxa^ is another modi^ation of tlus idea, which is nothing but 
tlie re^atiops which tlie parts of the termination of extension, or 
circumscribed spaice, have amongst themselves. This the touch 
discovers in fusible bodies, whose extremities com« within our 
neach ; and the eye takes both from bodies and colors, whose 
boundaries are within its view : where observing how the ex«> 
tremities terminate either in straight lines which meet at discerni- 
ble ^gles ; or in crooked lines, wherein no angles can be per- 
ceive^ by considering these as they relate to one ^^other, in aU 
parts of the extremities of <^f body or space, it has that idea wp 
cMJigttre^ which affords to the mind infinite variety* For besides 
the vast number of different, figures that do really exist in the 
poh^r^nt ^as8(^ of matter, the stock that the mind has in its j^w^^r 
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by varying the idea oi space, and diereby making still new com- 
positiooa, by repealing its own ideas, and joink^ 4hem «s it pteasesi 
is perfectly inexhaustible ; and so it can multiiply figures iA ««• 

$ 6. Figure, 
FoK tibe mind feaving a power to repeat the idea of any length 4i« 
rectiy stretched out, »id jmn it to another in the same directboii 
which is to double the ieogth of that straight line, <or ehe jmn it 
to another with wkn inclination it thinks fit^ and so make what 
sort of aaagle it pleases; and being acble also to ahorten any Une it 
iyui^^nes, by taking from it one half » or one Isurthf or what part 
it pleases, without being able to come to an end of any suck divis- 
ions, it can make an ai^le i^ any bigness : so also the Ikies that 
are its 6ide% of what lengtii it pleiaes ; whicii |oid»g again to 
other lines of ^^fferent lengths, and at different flogles, till it has 
wholly enclosed any space, it is evident, that it can multiply Jl^ 
uteat b0th in their shape and capacity, i^ in^ftMUum / all which are 
but so many different nmple mwits ^efiace. 

The same that it can do with sttraigfat lines, it can do also with 
crooked, or crooked and straight together ; and the aame it can 
do in lines, it can idso in superficies : by which we may be led 
into &rther tiboughts of the endless variety of Jiguretf that the 
saind has m. power to make, and thereby to multiply the Mmfile 
modes of sfNtce. 

$ 7. PkKe. 
Another idea coming under this head, and belonging to this 
tribe, is that we call fiioce. As in simple space, we consider the 
relation of distance between any two bodies or points ; so in our 
idea of Jik^ce^ we consider the relation i^ distance betwist any 
thini^ and any two or more points, which are considered as keep^ 
iag the same distance one with another, and so considered as at 
rest : for when we find any thing at the same distance now, which 
it WHS yesterday, from any two or more points, whiqh have not 
since changed their distance one with another, and with which we 
then compared it, we say it hath kept the sam« fil^ce ; but if it 
hath sensibly altered its distance with either of those points, we 
say it hath chsuiged ks place ; though, vulgarly speaking, i|i the 
common notion of fiiace^ we do not always exactly observe the 
distance from these precise points ; but from larger portions oi^ 
seBsU>le objects, to which we consider the thing placed to bear re- 
lation, and its distance from which we have some renscm to ob^ 
aeiTC. 
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§ 8. 
Thus a company of chessmen standing on the same squares of 
the chessboard, where "we left them, we say they are all in the 
9ame filace, or unmoved ; though perhaps the chessboard haUi 
been in the mean time carried out of one r6om into another, be- 
cause we compared them only to the parts of the chessboard, 
which kept the same distance one with another. The chessboard, 
we also say, is in the same filace it was, if it remain in the same 
part of the cabin, though perhaps the ship^ v^hich it is in, sails all 
the while : and the ship is said to be in the same filace^ supposing 
it kept the same distance with fhe parts of the neighboring land ; 
though perhaps the earth hath turned round ; and so beth cliess- 
men, and board, and ship, have every one changed pktce^ in re- 
spect of remoter bodies, which have kept the same distance one 
with another. But yet the distance from certain parts of the 
board, being that which determines the place of the chessmen ; 
and the distance from the fixed parts of the cabin (with which we 
made the comparison) being that which determined the place of 
the chessboard ; and th^ fixed parts of the earth, that by which 
we determined the place of the ship, these things may be said to 
be-in the same ftlace in those respects: though th€tr distance 
from some other things, which in this matter we did not consider, 
being varied, they have undoubtedly changed filace in that re- 
spect ; and we ourselves shall think so, when we have occasion to 
compare them with those other. 

S 9. 

' But this modification of distance, we call fhlace^ being made by 
men, for their common use, that by it they might be able to design 
the particular position of things, where they had occasion for such 
designation; men consider and determine of this filace^ by refer- 
ence to those adjacent things which best served to their present 
purpose, w^ithout considering other things, which, to answer another 
purpose, would better detenhme the filace of the same thing. Thus 
in the chessboard, the use of the designation of the filace of each 
chessman, being determmed only within that chequered piece of 
wood ; it would cross that purpose, to measure it by any thing 

. else : but when these very chessmen are put up in a bag, if any 
one should ask where the black king is, it would be proper to de^ 
termine tl^e filace by the parts of the room it was in, and not by the 
chessboard ; there being another use of designing the filace it is 
nowin,than wheninplayit wason the chessboard, and so must 
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be detennined by other bodies. So if any one should asky in what 

place are the vearsesy which report the story of A'lsus mdjEuryaiu9^ 

it would be very improper, to determine this place, by saying^jthejr 

were in sufh a part of the earthy or in Bodley's libraiy : but th,e 

right desigioation of the place would be by the parts of Virgil's 

works' i and the proper answer would be, that these verses werq 

about the middle of the ninth book of his ^neid ;. and that the^r 

have been always constantly in the same place ever since Virgil 

was printed ; which is true, though the book itself hath moved a 

thousand times ; the use of the idea of place here, being to know 

only in what part of the book that story is, that so upon occasion 

we may know where to find it, and have recourse to it for our use« 

That oih* idea of placo is nothing else but such a relative portion 
of any thing, as I have before mentioned, I think is plain, and wil) 
be easily admitted, when we consider that wexan.have no idea oi 
the place ql the universe^, .though we can of all the parts of it ; be* 
eause bey(»id that we have not the idea of any fixed, distmct, par- 
ticular beings, in reference to which we can imagine it to have any; 
relation of distance.; but %\\ beyond it is one uniform space or ex-^ 
pansion, wherein the mind iinds no variety, no marks. For to say^ 
that the world is somewhere, means no more than that it does ex- 
ist : this, though a phrase borrowed from place, signifying only 
its existence, not location ; and when one can find out, and frame 
in his mind clearly and distinctly the place of tite universe, he wiU 
be able to tell us, whether it moves or stands still in the undistiu- 
guishable inane of infinite space ; though it be true that the word 
place has sonaetimes a more confused sense, and stands for that 
space which zny body takes- up ; and so the universe is in a place. 
The idea therefore of place we have by the same means that we 
ge.t the idea of space (whereof this is but a particular limited con- 
sideration) viz. by our sight and touch ; by either of which we re- 
ceive into our minds the ideas of extension or distance. 

§ 1 1. Mxtenaion and body not the same. 
TuBRs are som^ that would persuade us, that body and extenaiOTi 
are the aame thing ; who either change the signification of words,, 
which I woi^d not suspect them of, they haying so severely con*^ 
demned the philosophy of others, because, it hath b^e;n tpo much 
placed in the uncertain meaning, or deceitful obscurity of doubt; 
ful or insignificant terms. If there£b?^ they, mea^ by body and ex* 
ien9i9n the same that other people do, viz. by body^ somethuig that 
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is s olid and exte nded, whose parts are s eparable and mo veable 
different wa ys ; and by extension^ oirfj^llie spac e giat Res between 
^jBi.^rft|T^itt#>ft nf tJiftRfT aniifl ftoherent partSf and which is pes* 

9fiaafid.h^hem : they confound very difiPerent idoas one with iflDh 
other. For I appeal to every man's own thoughts^ whether the 
idea of space be not as distinct from tliat of solic^y, as it is fttnan 
the idea of scarlet colbr? It is true, solidit y cannot exist witHottt 
exte nsion, neither can scarlet color exist without extension ; but 
this hinders not, but that they are distinct ideas. Many ideas re- 
quire others as necessary to their existence or eoneeption, which 
yet are very distinct ideas.. Motion can neither be, nor be conchy- 
ed without space ; and yet motion is not space, nor spaee motion : 
space can exist without it, and they are vjeq2jdi&tin<^lKteas ; and so, 
I thinks are those /^f cpWr^ ^p^ «ftiWKty. Solidit y is so insegarablt 
an idea from body, that upon that depends its filling of space, its 
eontaet, impulse, and communication of motion upon impulse. 
And if it be a reason to prove that spirit is different from body, be* 
cause thinking includes not the idea of extension in it ; the seme 
reason will- be as valid, \ suppose, to prove that space is not body, 
because it includes not the idea of solidity in it : space and solidi- 
tybejngj^ distinct ideas, as thinking and extension, and as wholly 
SSPJ^^li^ \n^^j!^^ fr6IQ_ap.ot{?cri Body then and exten- 

Mon, it is evident, are two distinct ideas. For, 

- 5 12. 
I J Fmst^ Exten sion includes no solidity , n or resistanc e to the mo- 
tionjof ^qrfy, as body docs. 

% 13. 
Secotudlt^ The parts of pure space are inseparable one from tbe 
other ; so that the continuity cannot be separated, neither really nor 
mentally. For \ demand of any one to remove any part of it from 
another, with which it is continued, even so much as in thought 
To divide and separate actually, is, as I think, by removing the 
parts one from another, to make two superficies) %There before 
there was a continuity ; and to divide mentally, is- to make in the 
mind two superficies, where before there was a conthmity ; and 
consider them as removed one from the other ; which can only be 
done in things considered by the mind, as capable of being sep- 
arated ; aiMi by separation, of acquiring new distinct superficies, 
irhich they then have not, but are capable of ; but neither of these 
ways of separadon, wliether real or mental is, a& I think, compati* 

ble tQ piuie 9tmp. 
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It is true, a man may consider so much of such a sfiace^ as is 
answerable or commensurate to a foot^ without considering the 
rest ; which is indeed a partial consideration, but not so much as 
mental separation or division ; since a man can no more mentally 
divide without considering two superficies, separate one from the 
other, than he can actually divide without making two superficies 
disjoined one from the other : but a partial rnnaiHeYg finn [a n nf 
separa^nff. A man may consider light in the sun, without its 
heat ; or mobility m body, without its extension, without thinking 
of th^r separation. One is only a partial consideration, terminate 
ing in one alone ; and the other is a consideration of both, as exist*^ 
ing separately. 

$ 14i 
j\ Third Lr^ The parts of p^^^f* g/yrrrrnrr. ii pn^n^p-^feb^ T which follows 
from their i nseparabilit y ; motion being nothing but change of dis- 
tance between any two things : but this cannot be between parts 
that are inseparable ; which therefore must needs be at perpetual 
rest one amongst another 

Thus the determined idea of simple space distinguishes it plain- 
ly and suJBiciently from body ; since its parts are inseparable, im- 
moveable, and without resistance to the motion of body. 

§ 1 5. The definition of extension ex/ilaina it not. 
If any one ask me. What this sfiace I speak of, is ? I will tell 
him, when he tells me what his extension is. For to say, as is 
usually done, that extension is to have fiartes extra fiartesj is to 
say only, extension is extension : for what am I the better inform- 
ed in the nature of extension^ when I am told, that extension is to 
iHTve fiarts that are extended^ exterior to fiarts that are extended^ 
i. e. extension consists of extended parts ? as if one asking what 
a fibre was : I should answer him. That it was a thing made up of 
several fibres : would he thereby be enabled to understand what 
a fibre wa,s better than he did before ? Or rather would he not 
have reason to think, that my design was to make sport with him> 
rather tlian seriously to instruct him ? 

§ 16. Division of beings into bodies and sfiiritsy ftroves not space 
and body the same. 
Those who contend that sfiace and body are the same, bring this 
dilemma : either this sfiace is something or nothing ; if nothing be 
between two bodies, they must necessarily touch : if it be allowe^ 
to be something) they ask. Whether it be body or spirit ? To which 
I answer, by another question, Who told th^m, that there was, or 
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could be nothing but solid beings which could not think) and think* 
ing beings, that were not extended ? Which is all thejr mean hj 
the terms body and sfiirit. 

§ 17. Substance which we know noty no firoof against ^ sfiach 
without body. 
It it be demanded (as usually it is) whether this sfiace^ void of 
body^ be substance or accident ; I shall readily answer, I know not ; 
nor shall be ashamed to own my ignorance, till they that ask show 
me a clear distinct idea of substance. 

$ 18. 
I ENDEAVOR, as much as I can, to deliver myself from those &U 
lacies which we are apt to put upon ourselves, JtjLtdking wprds 
for things * It helps not our ign(9rance, to feign a knowledge 
where we have none^ b v making a nuise with sounds, without 
clear and distinct significations. Names made at pleasure neither 
2ter the~nature of things, nor make us understand them, but as 
they are signs of, and stand for determined ideas. And I denre 
those who lay so mu^ch stress on the sound of these two syllables^ 
substance^ to consider whether applying it, as they do, to the infi* 
nite incomprehensible God, to finite spirit, and to body, it be in the 
8a,me sense : and whether it stands for the same idea, when each of 
those three so different beings are called substances* If so, wheth* 
er it will not thence follow, that God, spirits, and body, agreeing 
in the same common nature of substance^ differ not any otherwise 
than in a bare different modification of that substance ; as a tree 
and a pebble being in the^ same sense body, and agreeing in the 
common nature of body, differ only in a bare modification of that 
common matter : which will be a very harsh doctrine. If they 
say that they apply it to God, finite spirit, and matter^ in three 
different significations ; and that it stands for one idea, when God 
is said to be a substance ; for another, when the soul is called sub* 
stance ; and forli third, when a body is called so ; if the name 
substance stands for three several distinct ideas, they would do 
well to make known those distinct ideas, or, at least, to giVe three 
distinct names to them, to prevent in so important a notion the 
confusion and errors that will naturally follow from the promiscu* 
ous use of so doubtful a term ; which is so far from being suspect*^ 
ed to have three distinct, that, in ordinary use it has scarce any 
one clear distinct signification : and if they can thus make three 
distinct ideas of substance^ what hinders why another may not 
make a fourth ? 
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$ 19. Substance and accident9 qf little use in pMhsofiky. 
Thit who first ran into the nc^on of accidentMj as a sort of real 
beings that needed something to inhere int were forced to find out 
the word substance to support th^n. Had the poor Indian philos- 
opher (who imagined that the earth also wanted something to bear 
it up) but thought of this word substance^ he needed not to have 
been at the trouble to find an elephant t& support it* and a tortoise 
to support his elephant-: the word substance would have done it 
effectually. And he that inquired might have taken it for as good 
an answer from an Indian philosopher, that substance^ without 
Imowing what it is^ is that which supports the earth ; as we take 
it for a sufficient answer, and good doctrine, fi*om our European 
pluloa<H^^>) ^At substance^ without knowing what it is, is that 
which supports accidents. So that of suSstancSf we have no idea, 
of what it is, but only a confused obscure one of what it does. 

$ 30. 
Whatevxr a learned man may d« here, an intelligent American* 
who inquired into the nature of things, would scarce take it for a 
satisfactory account, if desiring to learn our architecture, be should 
be told, that a pillar was a thing supported by a basisj and ^ basis 
something that supported a ]ullaF. Would he not t^nk himself 
mocked* instead^ taught, with such an account as this ^ And a 
stranger to them would be very liberally instructed in the nature 
of books, and the .things they contained, if he should be told that 
all learned books consisted i>f paper and lett^^s, and that letters 
were things inhering in paper, and paper a thing that held forth 
letters z a notable way of having clear ideas of letters and paper i 
but were the Latin words tnAenrentia and substantia put into the 
phtm Engliab ones that answer them, and were called sticking on 
and under-firofifnng, they would better discover to us the very 
great clearness there is in the doctrine of substance and accidents^ 
and show of what use they are in deciding of questions in philos^ 
ophj. 

•^ft\.^ vacuum beyond the utmost bounds qfdody, 
B.UT to return to our idea of sfiace. If body be not suppose in* 
finite, which I think no one will affirm, I would ask, whether if 
God placed a man at the exd'emity of corporeal beings, he could 
not stretch his hand beyond his body ? if he couid, then he would 
put his arm where, there was before sfuice without body ; and if 
there he spread his fingers, there would still be sftace between 
them without body. If he could not stretch out his haud, it must 
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t)e because of some external hinderance (for we suppose him alive, 
with such a power of moTing the parts of his body that he hath 
now, which is not in itself impossible, if God so pleased to have it ; 
or, at least, it is not impossible for God so to move him :) and then 
I ask, whether that which hinders his hand from moving outwards, 
be substance or accident, something or nothing ? and when they 
have resolved that, they will be able to resolve themselves what 
that is, which is or may be between two bodies at a distance, that 
is not body, and has no solidity. In the mean time, the argument 
is at least as good, that where nothing hinders (as beyond the ut- 
most bounds of all bodies) a body put in motion may move on ; 
as where there is nothing between, there two bodies must neces- 
sarily touch : for pure efiace between, is sufficient to take away 
the necessity of mutual contact ; but bare 8/iace in the way is not 
sufficient to stop motion. The truth is, these men must either 
own that they think body infinite, though they are loth to speak it 
out, or else affirm that afiace m not body. For I would fain meet 
with that thinking man, that can in his thoughts set any bounds to 
space, more than he can to duration ; or, by thinking, hope to ar- 
rive at the end of either : and thei*efore, if his idea of eternity be 
infinite, so is his idea of immensity ; they are both finite or infi- 
nite alike. 

$ 32. The fionuer of annihilation-prove a a vacuum. 
Farther, those who assert the impossibility of apace existing 
without matter^ must not only make body infinite, but must also 
deny a power in God to annihilate any part of matter. No one, I 
suppose5 will deny that God can put an end to all motion that is in 
matter, and fix all the bodies of the universe in a perfect quiet and 
rest, and continue them so long as he pleases. Whoever then 
will allow, that God can, during such a general rest, annihilate 
either this book, or the body of him that reads it, must necessarily 
admit the possibility of a -oacuum : for it is evident, that the space 
that was filled by the parts of the annihilated body, will still remain, 
and be a space without body. For the circumambient bodies be- 
ing in perfect rest, are a wall of adamant, and in that state make it 
a perfect impossibility for any other body to get into that space. 
And indeed the necessi^ry motion of one particle of matter into the 
place from whence another particle of matter is removed, is but a 
consequence from the supposition of plenitude ; which will there- 
fore need some better proof than a supposed matter of fact, which 
experiment can never make out : our own clear and distinct idea3 , 
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plainly satisfying" us, that there is no necessary connection between 
9pace and solidity^ since we can conceive the one without the oth- 
er. And those who dispute for or agidnst a vacuuniy do thereby 
confess they haire distinct ideas of vacuum and filenum^ i, e. that 
they have an idea of extension, void of solidity, though they deny 
its existence ; or else they dispute about nothing at all. For they 
who so much alter the signification of words, as to call extension 
dodyy and consequently make the whole essence of body to be 
nothing but pure extension without solidity, must talk absurdly 
whenever they speak of' vacuum^ since it is impossible for exten- 
sion to be without extension. For vacuum j whether we affirm or 
deny its existence, signifies space without body, whose very exist- 
ence no one can deny to be possible, who will not make matter in- 
finite> and take from God a power to annihilate any particle of it. 

§ 23. Motion /irovee a vacuum. 
But not to go so far as beyond the utmost bounds of body in the 
universe, nor appeal to God's omnipotency, to find a vacuum^ the 
motion of bodies that are in our view and neighborhood seems to 
me plainly to evince it< For I desire any one so to divide a solid 
body, of any dimension he pleases, as to make it possible for the 
solid parts to move up and down freely every way within the 
bounds of that superficies, if there be not left in it a void space, as 
big as the least part into which he has divided the said solid body. 
And if where the least particle of the body divided is as big as a 
mustard-seed, a void space equal to the bulk of a mustard-seed be 
requisite to make room for the free motion of the parts of the 
divided body within the bounds of its superficies, where the parti- 
cles of matter are 100,000,000 less than a mustard-seed, there 
must also be a space void of solid matter as big as 100,000,000 part 
of a muatard-rseed ; for if it hold in one, it will hold in the other 
and so on in in^nitum. And let this void space be as little as it 
will, it destroys the hypothesils oi filcnitude* For if there can be 
a space void of body equal to the smallest separate particle of 
matter now existuig in nature, it is still space without body ; and 
makes as great a difference between space and body, as, if it were 
uiya xdvfMty a distance as wide as any in nature. And therefore, 
if we suppose not the void space necessary to motion, equal to the 
least parcel of the divided solid matter, but to l-lOth, or lOOOtli of 
it ; the same consequence will always follow of space without 
ipatter. 


$ 34. The ideas iifa/u^ce and body dUtmcU 
BvT ^e question being here, Whether the ideaof 9/^ae« ior exttn^ 
ffon be the «amr ttn/A M^ idea of body ^ it is not necessary to prort 
th^ rcai existence of a vacuum^ but the idea of it ; which it is plaia 
men havei when they inquire and dispute, whether there be a 
vacuum or no. For if they had not the idea of ^Mice without 
body, they eouM not make a question about its existence : and if 
their ideaof body cUd not include in it something more than the bare 
idea of space, they could have oo doubt about the plenitude of the 
world ; and it would be as absurd to demandi^ whether there were 
•pace without body, as whether there were space without space, 
or body witliout body, since these were but different names of the 
aame idea. 
$ 36. EsclenBion being insefiarabie /rem body^ firoves U not the 
same. 
It is true, the idea of extension joins itself so inseparably with all 
visible and most tangible qualities, that it suffers us to see no one, 
€0* feel very few external objects, without taking in impresaions of 
extensifsi too. This readiness of extension to make Itself be taken 
notice of so constantly with other ideas, has been the occasion, I 
guess, that some have made the whole essence of body to consist 
in extension ; which is not much to be wondered at, since some 
had their minds, by their eyes and touch (the busiest of all our 
senses) so filled with the idea of extension, and as it were wholly 
|>osse8aed with it, that they allowed no existence to any thing that 
Had not extension. I shall not now argue with those men, who 
take the measure and possibility of all being, only from their nar- 
row and gross imaginations : but having here to do only vdth 
those who conclude the essence of body to be extension^ becbuse 
they say they cannot imagine any sensible quality of any bodj 
without extension ; I shall desire them to consider, that had they 
reflected on their ideas of tastes and smells, as much as on tliose 
of sight aqd touch : nay, 'had they examined their ideas of hunger 
and thirst, and several other pains, they would have found that 
they included in them no idea of extension at all ; which is but an 
affection of body, as well as the rest, discoverable by our senses, 
which are scarce acute encoigh to look iuio the pure essences of 
things. 

§ 26. 
• If those ideas, which are constantly joined to all others, must 
therefore be concluded to be the essence of those things, which 
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have constantly those ideas joined to thein» and are inseparable 
itom them ; then unity is without doubt the essence of every 
thing. For there is not any object of sensation or reflection, which 
does not carry with it the idea of one : but the weakness of this 
kind of argument we have already fthown sufficiently. 

$ 27. Ideas of afictce and soRdUy distinct. 
To conclude, whatever mbn shall think concerning the existence 
of a vacuum, this is plain to me, that we have as clear an idea of 
9fiace distinct from solidity , as we have of solidity distinct from mo* 
tion, or motion from space. We have not any two more distinct 
ideas, and we can as easily conceive space without solidity, as we 
can conceive body or space without motion ; though it be ever 
so certain, that neither body nor motion can exist without space* 
But whether any one will take space to be only a relation resulting 
from the existence of other beings at a distance, or whether they 
will think the words of the most knowing king Solomon, T%e Aeav- 
en, and the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee / or those more 
emphatical ones of the inspired philosopher St. Paul, In him we 
live J move^ and have our being ; are to be understood in a literal 
sense, I leave every one to consider : only our idea of sfiace is, I 
think, such as I have mentioned, and distinct from that of body* 
For whether we consider in matter itself the distance of its cohe- 
rent solid parts, and call it in respect of those solid parts, extension; 
or whether, considering it as lying between the extremities of any 
body in its several dimensions, we call it lengthy breadth, and thick'^ 
ness s or else considering it as lying between any two bodies, or 
positive beings, without any consideration whether there be any 
matter or no between, we call it distance : however named or con- 
sidered, it is always the same uniform simple idea of sfiace, taken 
from objects about which our senses have been conversant ; where- 
of having settled ideas in our minds, we can revive, repeat, and add 
them one to another as often as we will, and consider the space or 
distance so imagined, either as filled with solid parts, so that anoth* 
er body cannot come there, without displacing and thrusting out 
the body that was there before ; ot else as void of solidity, so that 
a body of equal dimensions to that empty or pure space, may be 
placed in it, without the removing or expuluon of any thing that 
was there. But, to avoid confusion in discourses concerning this 
matter, it were possibly to be wished that the name extension were 
applied only to matter, or the distance of the extremities of partic- 
ular bodies ; and the term expansion to space in general, with or 
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without solid matter possessing it^ so as to say sfiace » expanded^ 
and body extended. But in this every one has his liberty : I pro-* 
pose it only for the more clear and distinct way of speaking. 

§ 28. Men differ Utile in clear simfile ideas. 
Ths knowing precisely what our words stand for, would, I imag-* 
ine, in this as well as a great many other cases, quickly end the 
dispute. For I am apt to think that men, when they come to ex* 
amine them, find their simple ideas all generally to agree, though 
in discourse with one another they perhaps confound one another 
with different names. I imagine that men who abstract their 
thoughts, and do well examine the ideas of their own minds, cannot 
much differ in thinking ; however they i|iay perplex themselves 
with words, according to the way of speaking of the several schools 
or sects they have been bred up in : though amongst unthinking 
men, who examine not scrupulously and carefully their own ideas, 
and strip them not from the marks men use for them, but confound 
them with words, there must be endless dispute, wrangling, and 
jargon : especially if they be learned bookish men, devoted to some 
sect, and accustomed to the language of it, and have learned to 
talk after others. But if it should happen, that any two thinking 
men should really have different ideas, I do not see how they could 
discourse or argue one with another. Here I must not be mis- 
taken, to think that every floating imagination in 'men*s brains is 
presently of that sort of ideas I speak of. It is not easy for the 
mind to put off those confused notions and prejudices it has im- 
bibed from custom, inadvertency, and common conversation : it 
requires pains and assiduity to examine its ideas, till it resolves 
them into those clear and distinct simple ones out of which they are 
compounded ; and to see which, amongst its simple ones, have or 
have not a necessary connection and dependence one upon anoth- 
er. Till a man doth this in the primary and origmal notion of 
things, he builds upon floating and uncertain principles, and will 
often find himself at a loss. 


CHAP. XIV. 

OF DURATION, AND ITS SIMPLE MODES. 

§1. Duration ia fleeting extension. 
THERE is another sort of distance or length, the idea where- 
of we get not from the permanent parts of space, but from the 
fleeting and perpetually perishing, parts of succession. This we 
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call duration^ the simple modes whereof are any different length* 
ofity whereof we have distinct ideas, as Aoufa, days^ ycar^j See* 
iime and eternity. 

$ 3k Its idea/^om tejlection on the train of our ideas. 
The answer of a great man, to one who asked what time was, Si 
non rogaa inteltigo (which amounts to this, the more I set myself ; 
to think of it, the less I understand it) might perhaps persuade 
one, that time^ which reveals all other things, is itself not to be 
discovered^ Duration^ time^ and eternity^ are, not without reasooi 
thought to have something very abstruse in their nature. But 
however remote these may seem from our comprehension, yet if 
we trace them right to their originals, I doubt not but one of those 
sources of all our knowledge, vi2. sensation and reflection^ will be 
able to furnish us with these ideas, as clear and distinct as many 
other which are thought much less obscure ; and We shall find^ 
that the idea of eternity itself is derived from the same common 
original with the rest of our ideas* 

To understand time and eternity aright. We ought With attention 
to consider what ideajt is we have of duration^ and how we came 
by it. It is evident to any one, who will but observe what passes 
in his own mind, that there is a train of ideas, which constsmtly 
succeed one another in his understanding, as long as he is awake. 
'Reflection on these appearances of several ideas, one after another, 
in our minds, is that which furnishes us with the idea of succes*^ 
sion : and the distance between any parts of that succession, or 
between the appearance of any two ideas in our minds, is that we 
call duration. For whilst we are thinking, or whilst we receive 
success vely several ideas in our minds, we know that we do espist t 
and so we call the existence, or the continuation of the existence 
of ourselves, 'or any thing else, commensurate to the succession 
of any ideas in our minds, the duration of ourselves^ or any such 
other thing co^existent with our thinking. ' 

§ 4. 
That we have our notion of succession and duration from this 
original, viz. from reflection on the train of ideas which we find to 
appear one aft^r another in our minds, seems plain to me, in that 
we have no perception of duration, but by considering the train of 
ideas that take their turns in our understandings. When that 
succession of ideas ceases, our perception of duration ceases with 
it ; which every one clearly experiments in himself, whilst he 
VOL. I. 28 
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sleeps soundlyy whether an hour or a day^ a month) or a year ; of 
which duration of thing^^ whilst he sleeps or thinks not| he has no 
percep>tion at ally but it is quite lost to him : and the moment 
wherein he leaves off to think, till the moment he begins to think 
again, seems to him to have no distance. And so, I doubt not, 
it would be to a waking man, if it were pqssible for him to keep 
only one idea in his mind, without variation and the succession of 
others. And we see, that one who fixes his thoughts very intent, 
ly on one thing, so as to take but little notice of the succession of 
ideas that pass in his mind, whilst he i» taken up with that earn- 
est contemplation, lets slip out of his account a good part of that 
duration, and thinks that time shorter than it is. But if sleep 
4:ommonly unites the distant parts of duration, it is because during 
that time we have no succession of ideas in our minds. For if a 
man, during his sleep, dreams, and variety of ideas make them- 
selves perceptible in his mind, one after another, he hath then^ 
during such dreaming, a sense ofduraiio^y and of the length of it : 
by which it is to me very clear, that men derive their ideas of du- 
ration from their rejection on the (rain of (he ideas they observe 
to succeed one another in their own understandings ; without 
which observation they can have no notion of duration^ whatever 
may happen in the world. 

§ 5. The ideas ofduradon afifilicable (o things whil8( xve sleefi. 
Indeed, a man having, from reflecting on the succession and 
number of his own thoughts, got the notion or idea of duration, 
he can apply that notion to things which exist while he does not 
think ; as he that has got the idea of extension from bodies by his 
sight or touch, can apply it to distances, where no body is seen or 
felt. And therefore, though a man has no perception of the length 
of duration, which passed whilst he slept or thought not ; yet hav- 
ing observed the revolution of days and nights, and found the 
length of their duration to be in appearance regular and constant, 
he can, upon the supposition that that revolution has proceeded 
aftep the same manner, whilst he was asleep or thought not, as it 
used to do at other times ; he can, I say, imagine and make al- 
lowance for the length of duration whilst he slept. But if Adam 
and Eve (when they were alone in the world) instead of their or- 
dinary night's sleep, had passed the whole twenty-four hours in 
one continued sleep, the duration of that twenty-four hours had 
been irrecoverably lost to them, and been for ever left out of their 
account of time. 
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§r 6. The idea of succession not from motion* 
Thxts, by reflecting on the afifieoring of various ideas one after a- 
nother in our understandingsj we get the notion of succession : 
which if any one should thhik we did rather get from our obser- 
vation of motion by oiir senses, he will perhaps be of my mind) 
when he considers, that even motion produces in his mind an idea 
of succession, no otherwise than as it produces there a continued 
train of distinguishable ideas. For a man looking upon a bodf 
really moving, perceives yet no motion at all, unless that motion 
produces a constant train of successive ideas, v. g^ a man becalmp 
ed at sea, out of sight of land, in a fair day, may look on the sun, 
or sea, or ship, a whole hour together, and perceive no motion at 
all in either ; though it be certain, thiit two, tind perhaps all of 
them, have moved during that time a great way. But as so<m as 
he perceives either of t}iem to hav£ changed distance with some 
other body, as soon as this motion produces any new idea in him^ 
then he perceives that there has been motion. But wherever a 
man is with all things at rest about him, without perceiyjing any 
motion at all ; if during his hour of quiet he has been thinking, 
he will perceive the vatious ideas of his own thoughts in his own 
mind, appearing one after another, and thereby observe and find 
succession where he coul^ observe no motion. 

S r. 

And this, I think, is the reason, why motions very slovj^ though 
they are constant, are not fiercerved by us ; because, ijD their re^' 
move from one sensible part towards another, their change of 
<}istance is so slow, that it causes no. new ideas in usi hni a good 
while one after another : and so not causing a constant train of 
new ideas to follow one another immediately in our minds, we 
have- no perception of motion ; which consisting in a constant 
succession, we cannot perceive that succession without a constanjt 
succession of varying ideas arising from it. 

§ 8. 
On the contrary, things that movo so swift as not to affect the 
senses distinctly with several distinguishable distances of their 
moUOD, and so cause not any train of ideas in the mind, are not 
also fiercesved to move : for any thing that moves round about in 
a circle, in less time than our ideas are wont to succeed one a- 
nother in our minds, is not perceived to move ; but .seems to be a 
perfect entire circle of that matter or color, and DQt a parjt of 
a circje in motipn. 
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$ 9. T%e tram q/* ideas h^9 a certain degree ofquiekneaa. 
HxNCifi I leaye it to others to judge, whether it be not probable 
that our ideas do, whilst we are awake, succeed one another in our 
minds at certaiu distances, not much unUke the images in the in- 
side of a lanthom, turned round by the heat of k candle. This ap- 
pearance of theirs in train, though perhaps it may be sometimes 
faster and sometimes slower, yet, I guess, varies not very much in 
^ waking man. There seem to be certain bounds to the quickness 
and slovmess of the succession q/* those ideas one to another ui our 
minds, beyond which they can neither delay noir hasten. 

5 10. 
Th£ reason I have for this odd conjecture, is from observing, that 
in the innpressions made upon any of our senses, we can but to a 
certain degree perceive any succession ; which, if exceeding quick, 
the sense of successicH) is lost, even in cases where it is evidept 
that there is a real iuccession. Let a cannon-bullet pass through 
a room, and in its way take with it any limb, or fleshy parts of a 
man ; it i^ as cl^^ar as any demonstration can be, tba:t it must strike 
successively the two sidpi^ of the room : it is also evident^ that it 
must touch one part of the flesh first ^ and another after, and so in 
succession ; and yet I belieye nobody, who ever felt the pain of 
such a shot, or heard the b]ow against the two distant walls, could 
perceive any succession, either in the pain or sound of so swift a 
stroke. Such a part of deration as this, wherein we perceive no 
succession, is that which we may call an instq,nt^ and is that wMch 
takes ufi the time of only one idea in pi|r minds, without the sucf 
pession of another, wherein therefore we perceive no succession 
at all. 

% 11. 
This also happens, v>here the motion is so »^w as not to supply a 
constant train of fresh ideas to the senses, a^ &8t as the mind is ca^ 
pable of receiving new ones into it ; and so other ideas of our own 
thoughts, haying room to come into our minds, between those of- 
fered to ovir senses by the moving body, there the sense qf motion is 
lost ; and the. body, though it really moves, yet not changing per- 
ceivable distance with some other bodies, as fast as the ideas of 
our own minds do naturally follow one another in train) the thing 
seems to stand still, as b evident in the hafids of clocks and shad- 
ows of sundials, and other constant but slow modons $ wh^re. 
though, after certab intervals, we perceive by the change of dis- 
tance fhat it hath movedy yet the motion itself we pereeive not* 
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$12* This train the measure pother successions. 
So that to me it seems^ that the constant and regular succession qf 
ideas in a waUng many is^ as it were^ the measure and standard 
qf aU other successions : whereof if any one either exceeds the 
pace of our ideaS) as where two sounds or^ pains, &c. take up in 
their succession the duration of but one idea, or else where any 
motion or succession is so slow as that it keeps not^ace with the 
ideas in our minds, or the quickness in which thej take their 
turns ; as when any one or more ideas, in their ordinary course, 
come into our mind, between those which are offered to the sight 
by the different perceptible distances of a body in motion, or be- 
tween sounds or siuells following one another, there also the jiense 
of a constant continued succession is lost, and we perceive it not 
but with certain gaps of rest betiyeen* 

$ 13. The mind cannot Jlx long on one inpariahle idea* 
If it be so that the id^as of our minds, whilst we have any there, 
do centtantly change and sh^ft in a continual succession, it would 
be knpossible, piaiy any one say, for a man to think long of any 
one thing. By whicb^ if it be meant that a man may have one 
self same single idea a long time aUme in his mindj without any 
variation aialfil think, in matter of fact, it is Ttot possible ; for 
wliieli (oi)t knowing how the ideas of our minds are framed, of 
what materials they are made,, whence they have their light, and 
how they cbpie to make their appearance) I can give no other 
reasqn but experience : and I would have any one try whetliqr 
he pan keep one unvaried single idea in hb mind, without any 
otheFf for apy considerable time together. 

§ 14. 
FoH trial, let him take any figure, any degree of light or whiteness, 
or what other he pleases \ and he will, I suppose, find it difficult 
to keep all other ideas out of his mind : but that some, either of 
another kind, or various consideradons of that idea (each of which 
cohaiderations is a new idea) will constantly succeed one another 
in his thoughts* let him be as wary as he can. 

§ 15. 
AkJf that is in a mAn's power in this case, I think, is only to mind 
and observe what the ideas are, that take their turns in his under- 
standing % or else to direct the sort, and call in such as he hath a 
desire or use of; but hinder the constant succession of fresh ones, 
I think he cannot,' though he may commonly choose whether he 
>ril) liieedfttlly ob^erye ai^d con4der them. 
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§ 16, Ideas however made^ include no sense of motion. 
Whether these several ideas in a man's mind be made by cer- 
tain motions, I will not here dispute ; but this I am sure, thai they 
include no idea of motion in their appearance ; and if a man had 
Dot the idea of ipotion otherwise, I think he would have none at 
all : which is enough to my present purpose, and sufficiently showsy 
that the notice we take of the ideas of our own minds, appearing 
there one after another, is that which gives us the idea of suc- 
cession and duration, without which we should have no such ideas 
at all. It is not then motion, but the constant train of ideas in our 
minds, whilst we are waking, that furnUilhes us with the idea ^f 
duration^ whereof motion no otherwise gives us any perception, 
than as it causes in our minds a constant succession of ideas, as I 
have before showed : and we have as clear an idea of succession 
and duration, by the train of other ideas succeeding one another 
in our minds, without the idea of any motion, as by the train of 
ideas caused by the uninterrupted sensible change pf distance be- 
tween two bodies, which we have from motion ; and therefore we 
should as well have the idea of duration, were there no sense of 
motion at all. 

§ 17. Time is duration set out by measures. 
Havin)& thus got the idea of duration, the next thing natural for 
the mind to do, is to get some measure of this common duration^ 
whereby it might judge of its different lengths, and consider the 
distinct order wherein several things exist, without which a great 
pait of our knowledge would be confused, and a great part of his- 
tory be rendered very useless. This consideration of duration, as 
set out by certain periods, and marked by certain measures or 
efiochsy is that, I think, which most properly we call time. 

§ lis. A good measure of time must divide its whole duration 
into equal periods. 
In the measuring of extension, there is nothing more required but 
the application of the standard or measure we make use of to the 
thing, of whose extension we would be informed. But in the 
measuring of duration this cannot be done, because no two differ- 
ent parts of succession can be put together to measure one anoth- 
er : and nothing being a measure of duration but duration, as no- 
thing is of extension but extension, we cannot keep by us any- 
standing unvarying measure of duration, which consists in a con<» 
stant fleeting succession, as we can of certain lengths of exten- 
sion, as inches, feet, yards, Sec. marked out in permanent parcels 
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of matter. Nothing then could serve welf for a convenient meas- , 
ure of time, but what has divided the whole length of its duration 
into apparently equal portions, by constantly repeated periods. 
What portions of duration are not distinguished^ or considered as 
distinguished and measured by such periods, come not so proper- 
ly under the notion of time, as appears by such phrases as these> 
viz. before all timey and when time shall be no more, 
§ 19. The revolutions qfthe sun and moon the firojierest meas* 
ures of time. 
The diurnal and annual revolutions of the sun^ as having been, 
from the beginning of nature, constant, regular, and universally 
observable by all mankind, and supposed equal to one another, 
have been with reason wade use of for the measure of duration. 
But the distinction of days and years having depended on the mo- 
tion of the ^un, it has brought this mistake with it, that it has been 
thought that moti6n and duration were the measure one of another : 
for men in the measuring of thp (tngth of time^ having been ac- 
customed to the ideas of minute^, hours, days, months,' years, &c. 
which they found themselves upon any mention of time or dura- 
tion presently to think on, all which portions of time were meas- 
ured out by the motion of those heavenly bodies ; they were apt 
to. confound time and motion, or, at least, to think that they had a 
necessary connection one with another : whereas any constant 
periodical appearance or alteration of ideas m seemingly equidis- 
tant spaces of duration, if constant and universally observable, 
would have as well distinguished the intervals of time, as those 
that have been made use of. For supposing the sun, which some 
have taken to be a iire, had been lighted up at the same distance 
qf time that it flow every day comes about to the same meridian, 
and then gone out agnin about twelve hours after, and that in the 
space of an annual revolution, it had sensibly increased in bright- 
ness and heat, and so decreased again ; would not such regular 
appearances serve to measure out the distances of duration to all 
that could observe it, as well without as with motion ? For if the 
appearances were constant, universally observable, and in equidis- 
tant periods, they would serve mankind for measure of time as 
well, were the motion away. 

§ 20. But not by their motion^ but fieriodical afifiearances. 
For the freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, returning at 
equidistant periods in all parts of the earth, would as well serve 
men to reckon their years by as the motions of the sun : and in 
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effect we see, that some people in Americn counted their fears hy 
the coming of certain birds amongst them at their certun seasons^ 
and leaving them at others. For a fit of an ague, the sense of 
hunger or thirst, a smell or a taste, or any other idea returning 
constantly at equidistant periods, and making itself universally be 
taken notice of, would not fait to measure out the course of suc- 
cession, and distinguish the distances of time. Thus we see that 
men bom blind count time well enough by years, whose revolutions 
yet they cannot distinguish by motions, that they perceive not : and 
I ask. Whether a blind, man who distinguished his years either by 
the heat of summer, or cold of vnnter ; by the smell of any flower 
of the spring, or taste of any fruit of the autumn ; would not hare 
a better measure of time than the Romans had before the reform- 
ation of their calendar by Julius Caesar, or many other people, 
whose years, notwithstanding the motion of the sun, which ihcj 
pretend to make use of, are very irregular ? And it adds no small 
difficulty to chronology, that the exact lengths of the years that 
several nations counted by, are hard to bc^ known, they differing 
very much one from another, and I think I may say all of them 
from the precise motion of the sun. And if the sun moved from 
the creatioti to the flood constantly in the eqhator, and so equally 
dispersed its light and heat to all the habitable parts of the earth, 
in days all of the same length, without its annual variations to the 
tropics, as a late ingenious author supposes* ; I do not think it 
very easy to imagine, that (notwithstanding the motion of the sun} 
men should in the antediluvian world from the beginning count by 
years, or measure their time by periods, that had no sensible 
marks very obvious to distinguish them by. 

§ 21. JSTo two fiarta qf duration can be certainfy known to be 
equal. 
But perhaps it will be said, without a regular motion, such as of 
the sun, or some other, how could it ever be known that such pe- 
riods were equal ? To which I answer, the equality of any other re- 
turning appearances might be known by the same way that that 
of days was known, or presumed to be so at first, which was only 
by judging of them by the train of ideas which had passed in men's 
minds in the intervals : by which train of ideas discovering ine- 
quality ill the natural days, but none in the artifical days or Kv;^|ki^ 
were guessed to be equal, which was sufiicient to make them 
serve for a measure. Though ezacter search has since discover^ 

* Dr. Barnet't Theory of the eKrth. 
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«d inequality b the diumal revolutions of the suih and we know 
l>ot whether the annual also be not unequal : these yet, by their 
presQined and apparent equality, serve as well to reckon time by 
(though JDOt to measure the parts of duration exactly) as if they 
could be proved to be exactly equal. We must therefore care<^ 
iuUy. distinguish betwixt duration itself, and the measures we make 
use of to judge of its length. Duration in itself is to be consider* 
ed as going on in one constant, equal, uniform course : but none 
of the measures of it^ which we make use of, can be known to do 
so ; nor can we - be assured, that their assigned parts or periods 
ar« equal in duration one to another ; for two successive lengths of 
of duration, however measured, can never be demonstrated to be 
equal. The motion of the sun, which the world used so long and 
so confidently for an exact measure of duration, has, as I said, 
been found in its several parts unequal < and though men have of 
late made use of a pendulum, as a more steady and regular motion 
than that of the sun, or (to speak more truly) of the earth : yet if 
any should be asked how he certainly knows that the two sue- 
<:essive swings of a pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to 
satisfy him that they are infallibly so : since we cannot be sure, 
that the cause of that motion, which is unknown to us, shall al» 
ways operate equally ;. and we are sure that the medium in which 
the pendulum moves, is not constantly the same : either of which 
varying, may alter the equality of such periods, and thereby de* 
stroy the certainty and exactness of the measure by motion, as well 
as any other periods of other appearances ; the notion of duration 
atill remaining clear, though our measures of it cannot any of them 
be demonstrated to be exact. Since then no two portions of sue* 
cession can be brought together, it is impossible ever certainly to 
know their equality. All that we can do for a measure of time, 
is to take such as have continual successive appearances at seem* 
ingly equidistant periods j qf which seeming equality we have no 
other measure^ but such as the train of our own ideas have lodged 
in our memories, with the concurrence of other probable reasons, 
to persuade us of their equality. 

§ 22. Time not the measure of motion* 
One thing seems strange to me, that whilst all men manifestly 
measured time by the motion of the great and visible bodies of the 
world) time yet should be defined to be the measure of motion ; 
whereas it is obvious to every one who reflects ever so little on it, 
that to measure motion, space is as necessary to be considered as ' 
VOL. I. 23 
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time 'f and those who look a little farther, ivill find also the bulk of 
the thing moved necessary to be taken into the computation, by 
anv one who will estimate or measure motion, so as to judge right 
of it. Nor indeed does motion any otherwise conduce to the meas- 
uring of duration, than as it constantly brings about the return of 
certain sensible ideas, iii seeming equidistant periods. For if the 
motion of the sun were as unequal as of a ship driven by unsteady 
winds, sometimes very slow, and at others irregularly very swift ; 
or if being constantly equally swift, it yet was not circular, and 
produced not the same appearances, it would not at all help us to 
measure time, any more than the seeming unequal motion of a 
comet does. 

$ 23. Minuteay hourly days and yearsy not necessary measures of 
duration, 
MiNurESj hoursy daysy and yearsy are then no more necessary to 
time or duration, than inches, feet, yards, and miles, marked out in 
any matter, are to extension : for though we in this part of the 
universe, by the constant use of them, as of periods set out by the 
revolutions of the sun, or as known parts of such periods, have fix- 
ed the ideas of such lengths of duration in our minds which we ap- 
ply to all parts of time, whose lengths we would consider ; yet 
there may be other parts of the universe, where they no more use 
these measures of ours, than in Japan they do our inches, feet, or 
miles ; but yet something analogous to them there must be. For 
without some regular periodical returns, we could not measure 
ourselves, or signify to others the length of any duration, though at 
the same time the world were as full of motion as it is now, but no 
part of it disposed into regular and apparently equidistant revolu- 
tions. But the different measures that may be made use of for the 
account of time, do not at all alter the notion of duration, which is 
the thu)g to be measured ; no more than the different standards of 
a foot aad a cubit alter the notion of extension to those who make 
use of those different measures. 

§ 24. Our measure of time aftfilicable to duration before time. 
The mind having once got such a measure of time as the annual 
revolution of the sun, can apply that measure to duration, wherein 
that measure itself did not exist, and with which, in the reality of its 
being, it had nothing to do : for should one say, that Abraham was 
bom in the 2712th year of the Julian period, it is altogether as in- 
telligible, as reckoning from the beginning of the world, though 
there were so far back no motion of the sun, nor any other motion 
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at all. For though the Julian period be supposed to begin several 
hundred years before there were really either days, nighis, or 
yearsi marked out by any revolutions of the sun ; yet we reckon as 
right} and therefore measure duration as well, as if really at that 
time the sun had existed, and kept the same ordinary motion it 
doth now. The idea qf duration equal to an annual revolution qf 
the «»», is as easily afifilicable in our thoughts to^duration^ where 
no sun nor motion wasy as the idea of a foot or yard, taken from 
bodies here, can be applied in our tlioughts to distances beyond the 
confines of the world, where are no bodies at all. 

§ 25. 
For suppow)g it were 5639 miles, or millions of miles, from this 
place to tho remotest body of the universe (for being finite, it must 
be at a certain distance) as we suppose it to be 5639 years from 
this time tp the first existence of any body in the beginning of the 
world ; we can in our thoughts, afijt/y tAis measure qfa year to dU" 
ration b%fsrt the creation^ or beyond this duration of bodies or mo<- 
tioD, as we can this measure of a mile to space beyond the utmost 
bodies i and by the one measure duration, where there was no mo* 
tioo, as well as by the other measure space in our thoughts, where 
there is no body* 

4 26. 
hf it beobjected to me here, that in this way of explaining of timet 
I have begged what I should not, viz* that the world is neither 
eternal nor infinite, I answer* That to my present purpose it is not 
needful, in this place, to make use of argumentSy to. evince the 
world to be finite, both in duration and extension ; but it being at 
least as ccmceivable as the contrary, I have certainly the liberty to 
suppose it, fts well as any one hath to suppose the contrary : and I 
doubt not but that every one that will go about it, may easily con^ 
ceivt in bis mind the beginning qf motion^ though not qfall dura^ 
tiouy and so may come to a stop and non ultra in his consideration 
of motion. So also in his thoughts he may set limits to body, and 
the exten^on belonging to it, but not to space where no body is ; 
the utmost bounds of space and ^duration being beyond tlie reach of 
thought, as n^ell as the utmost bouads of number are beyond the 
largest comprehension of the mind ; and all Cor the saqi^ rea&ont 
as we shall see in another place. 

J 27. Eternity, 
By the same means, therefore, and from the same original that we 
come to have the idea of time> we have also that idea which wo 
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call eterfiUy : tIz^ hating got the idea of sQcceasloii and dnrayoiH 
by reflecting on the train of our own ideas caused in us eitiier hf 
the natural appearances of those ideas coming constantiy <rfl^ta« 
selves into our waking thoughts^ oi' else caused hj external ob- 
jects successively affecting our senses ; and having from flM rtrva* 
lutions of the sun got the ideas of certain leng^s of duration^ ^we 
can, in our thoughts, add such lengths of duration to one WMtber 
lis often as we please, and apply them, so added, to durations past 
or to come ; and this we can continue to do on, without bounds or 
limits, and proceed in inJinUum^ and apply thus the length ef the 
annual motion of the sun to duration, supposed before the sun's, or 
any other motion had Its behig ; which is no moi*e dMcnlt'op ab- 
surd, than to apply the notion I have of the moving of a shkd^w ewe 
hour to-day upon the sun-dial, to the duration of somethyig last 
night, V. ^. the burning of a candle, which is now absolutely sepa* 
rate from all actual miotlon : andit is Us impossible for llic dunk- 
tion of diat flame for an hour last night to tt>-exi8t with «ny motifm 
that now is, or ever shall be, as (or any part of durftti(»r, that was 
before the beginning of the world, ta co*exist with the motion of 
the sun now. But yet this hinders not, but that having t)»e i4ea of 
the length of the motion of the shadow on a dial betwe«D die laarkt 
of two hours, I can as distinctly measure In niy thoughts the dura* 
tion of that candle-light last nig4)t, as 1 can the duraticm of luiy 
thing that does now exist : ahd it is no more than to thhd&i that had 
the sun shone then on the dial, and ndoved after the same rate it 
doth now, the shadow on the ^iai would have passed £pom cue 
hour*line to another, whilst that flame of the candle iasied. 

§ 38. 
Thb notion cif an hour, day, or year, bc^g oKly the idea I kav< eS 
the length of certain periodical regular motions, neither of which 
motions do ever all at once exist, but only in the ideas I have of 
them in my meinory, derived from my senses ^cnr reieetibiiy I can 
with the same ^ase, and for the same reason, apply it in my thoughts 
to durati<w, antecedent to all fnapner of motion, as well as to any 
thing that is but a mumte, or a day, antecedent to the motion, iJial 
at this very moment the sun is ip. All things past af^ equally and 
perfectly at rest ; and to this way of consideration of them are all 
qne, wheUieK they were before the beg^inning of the worM, or but 
yesterday ; the measuring ofzxnj duration by some motion, depemi^ 
ing not at all en the real co-existence of that thing to that motioiH 
or any oth^ periods ^ revolution, but the havfaig a clear idea ^ 


the iengih ^tomrperiodical kwvm aodoDy mTotber intervals of 
dftrmiien in my mindt and afifiiying that to tfu duration of the thing 
I wmUd measure. 

% 39. 
Hbvcb we see, that some men imagine the duration of the world) 
from ka first existeneeto this present fear 16i9| lo have been ^639 
yearai or equal to 5639 annual reYolutaons of the sun* and others a 
p^At deal more ; as the Egyptians of old» who, in (he tiine of A? 
lexnnder, counted 33,000 years from the reign of the sun ; and the 
Clttnese nowj who aeeount the world 3)369/)Q0 years old^ or move ; 
whi^h longer duradon of the world, aecotdlng to their cooputa* 
tiOBt though I shoufcl not believe to bo true, yat I csn equally im- 
agine it witli them, and as truly understandy^and siqrt ene is longer 
than the^Mlier, as I usdersland, that Methusaleni's lift was longer 
than- Enoch's. . And ifthe oernqMn j^eckoning of. 5^39 should ha 
tnie (as it iq$^ be aa well «s any oth#r assigned) it hinders not at 
all my imagining what others mean, when they make the wwrM 
\OQO years older, sinoe ^rery one may with the sanie iaciliqr im- 
agine ^I do not aay believe) the world to he SOfiOO yeara<M, as 
Map* \ and may as well ooooeiye ^w duration of 50,000 years, as 
563V. .Whereby it appears, that to the measuring the duration qf 
any thing by time^ it is not requbite that that thing should be cor 
oaiatent to ^e motion we measure by, or aoy«other perio^caji rev- 
^ntion ; hut it ougioee to this purpose, that we bente the idea qfthe 
length (if any regtUut perMical apfiearanceoj which wejcan in our 
sunds-apply to duration, with which the motion or appearance 
never co-existed* 

$30* 
Fo& as, in the history of the creation delivered bf Moses, I can 
imagine, that light existed three day^ before the sun was, or had 
any motion, barely by thinking, that the duradon of light be£are the 
sun was created, was so long as (if the son had moved then as it 
doth now) would have been equal to three of his diurnal revolur 
tions $ so, by the same way, I can have an idea of the chaoe^ or 
engels, being created, before there was either light, or any con- 
tinued modon, a minute, an hour, a day, a year, or 1000 years. 
For if I can but consider duration equal to one minute, before 
either the being or motion of any body,! can add one minute more 
till I come to sixty ) and by the same way of adding oiinutes, hours, 
or years (i «. such or such parts of the sun's revolutiojis, or any 
other period whereof! have the idea) proceed ifi infitUtwn^ and sup* 
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pose a durfttioh exceedii^ as many such parts as I caa reckont Icsi 
mc add whilst I will ; which I think is the notion we have of eter* 
nityy of whose infinity we have no other notion than we have of the 
infi9».ity of number, to which we can add for ever without end. 

N § 31. 
Ako thus I think it is plain, that^m those two fountaiaa of all 
knowledge before mentioned, viz. reflection and sensation^ vte get 
the ideas ofdurationy and the measures of it. . 

For^flreff by observing what passes in our minds, how our ideas, 
there in train constantly some* varash, and others begin to a|^)ear, 
we c;ome by tlie idea of succession^ 

Sacondiyy By observing a distance in the parts ofv this succes* 
sion, we get the idea of duration. 

Thirdly i By sensation observing certain ^ippes^ances, at certiun 
regular and seeming equidistant periods, we get the ideas of cer- 
tain lengths oac nuamres qf duratiouy .as minutes, hours, days, 
years, &c. 

FQurthly^ By bmng able ^ repeat those measures of tbne, our 
ideas of stated length of duration in our minds, as often as we will, 
we can come to imagine dumtiony where nothing does recUly en- 
dure or exist ; and thus we imagine to^monow, npxt year, or 
seven years hence. 

Fifthly i By being able to repeat any such idea of any length of 
time, as of a mtmite, a year, or ^ age, as often as we will 'in oui* 
own thoughts, and adding them to tme another, without ever com- 
ing to the end of such addition, any nearer than we can to the end 
of number, to which we can always add, we come by the idea of 
eternity y as the future eternal duration of our souls, as well as the 
eternky of that infinite Being, which must necessarily have al» 
ways existed. 

Sixthly 9 By considering any part of infinite duration, as set out 
by periodical measures, we come by the idea of what we call time 
in general. 

CHAP. XV. 

OF nU&ATXON ANO EXPANSION, CONSIDEREB TOGETHER. 

§1. Both cafiable of greater and iess> 
THOUGH we have, in the precedent ehapters, dwelt pretty 
long on the considerations of space and duration, yet they being 
ideas of general concernment, that have something very abstruse 
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and peculiar in their nature, the companng them one with another 
may perhaps be of use for their illustration ; and we may bave 
the more clear and distinct conception of them, by taking a view 
of them together. Distance or space, in its simple abstract con* 
ception, tO avoid confusion, I call exftansion^ to distinguish it fnnn 
extenHon, which by some is used to express this distance only, as 
it is in the solid parts of matter, and so includes, or at least ind* 
mates, the idea of body : whereas the idea of pure dbtance in- 
cludes no such thing. I prefer also the word exfoaneion to sfiacCf 
because afiace is often applied to distance of fleeting successive 
parts, which never exist together, as well as to those which are 
permanent. In both these (viz. expansion and t^raHon) the mind 
has this common idea of continued lengths, capable of greater or 
less quantities : for a man has as clear an idea oi the difference of 
the length of an hour, and a day, as of^an inch, and a foot 

$ 3. Expansion not bounded by matter. \ - 
The mindf having got the idea of the length of any part of expan* 
sion^ let it be a span, or a pace, or what length you will) raic, as 
has been said, repeat that idea ; and so, adding it to the former, 
enlarge ks idea of lengthy and make it equal to two spans, or two 
paces ; and so as often as it will, till it equals the distance of any 
parts of the earth one from another, and increase thus, till it a- 
mounts to the distance of the sun, or remotest^ star. By such a 
progression as this, setting out from the place where it is, or any 
other place, it can proceed and pass beyond all those lengths, and 
find nothing to stop its gcnng on, either in or without body* It is 
true, we can easily in our thoughts come to the end of solid exten- 
sion ; the extremity and bounds of all body, we have no difficulty 
to arrive at : but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hin- 
der its progress into this endless expansion ; of that it can neither 
find nor conceive any end. Nor let any one say, that beyond the 
bounds of body, there is nothing at all, unless he will confine GOD 
within the limits of matter. Solomon^ whose understanding was 
filleif^and enlarged with wisdom,, seems to have other thoughts, 
when he says, Htaven^^ and the hearoen of heavens^ cannot contain 
thee : and he, I think, very much magnifies to himself the capaci- 
ty of his own understanding, who persuades himself, ^that he can 
extend his thoughts farther than GOD exiits, or imagine any ex- 
pansion where he is not. 

§ 3. Abr duration by motion, 
JirsT so is it in duration. The mindy having got the idea of nny 
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lengtAqfdumii$fh€an double j mult^fy, and enlarged, not only 
btfond its ovD| but beyond the existence of aH coiporesl beings, 
and^all the meaiures of time» taken from the great bodies of , the 
woridy and their motion^ Bat yet every one easily admits, that 
though ire make duration houndiess) as certamly it isy we cannot 
yet eioend it be)rond all being. GOD, every one easiljr allows, 
fills etemity ; and it is hard to find a reason, why any one should 
douiM, that he.Ukewiae fills immensiqr. His infinite being is cer- 
tainly as txnSndless one way as another ; and methinks it ascribes 
a little too much to matter^ to say/ where there is nobody, there is 


: $ 4* fV%y men more eaeUy admit infinite duration^ than infinite 

exfimnmn. 
Hbkcx, I think, we may learn the reason why every one fisnuliar- 
ly, and without the least hesitationi speaks of, and supposes etemi* 
ty, and sticks not to awenbe if^finUy to. duration t but it \&vfith more 
doubting and reserve, that many admity or suppose the iuJinUy qf 
afiace. The reason whereof seems to me to be this, that duration 
and extensioa being uted as names of affections bel(»gmg to oth« 
er beings, we eamly conceive in GOD ii^nite duration ; and we 
cannot avoid doing so s but not attributing to him extension, hot 
only to matter, which is -finite, we are apter to doubt of the exist- 
ence of expanuon without matter ; of wluch alone we commonly 
suppose it an atlribate« And therefore, when men pursue their 
Uioughts of space, they are apt to stop at the^soufinesof body; 
as if space were there at an end too, and reached no farther. Or 
if their ideas, upon consideratioi^ carry them farther, yet they term 
what is beyond the limits pf the universe, imaginary space ; as if 
it were nothings because there is no body existing in it Where- 
fM duration, antecedent to all body, and to the motions which it is 
measured by, they never iemv imaginary ; because it is never sup* 
posed void of some other real existence. And if the names of 
things may at all direct our ijhoughts towards the originals of men's 
ideas (as I am apt to think they may very much) one may have 
occasion to think, l^ the name duration^ that the continuation of 
existence, with a kind of resistance to any destructive force, and 
the continuation of solidity (which is apt to be confounded with, 
and, if we will look into the minute anatomical parts of matter, is 
little different from hardness) were thought to have some analogy, 
and gave occasion to words so near of kin as durare and durum 
€99t. And that durare is applied to the idea of hardness as well 
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is thftt'of exIiteBee) we sec ki Horace, £fiodi. \6Tferro durarnetat^ 
nh. But be that as it will> this is fcertain, that -whoever pursues 
luA own thoughts^ vnHii find them sometimes lattncb' out beyond 
the extent of body into the iafiBity o€ space or expan^n ; the idea 
iPhtt^ift 4istin^a»d sepiirate finnn body, and all other things : 
wkA^mxf (to- those who please) be a subject of faft^rmedita* 
Ifoa 

§ 5. Ttme I& duration ia €lf9 fdace t^ exftoHBhHk 
Tmmm m general is to dUraHoHf as piaceto exftmtutien. They afe 
80 much of these bousdleaS'^Mieatts of efaefmty uid im nie nsi t^, as 
i& BSD out aind distinguished from the rest), as it were by land* 
navks ; and so are made use of to^ denote tlie position of finite real 
beingS) in respect one to another, in. those uniform infinite oceans 
t^dufwden atid spade. These^ rtgHtfy considered, are only ideas 
of ^ermiuate' distances, from e^tain lEnewn pc^nts fixed m disN 
tmguisiiabie sensible things, and supposed to keep the same di»* 
tance due fiioiii anetfaen FrofOi sack points ixed )b sensible be* 
isga we reckon, and fpom tkem. we meassre-our portions of those 
iafinile qvmndties ; wbiell, so eonsiieiKd, are that which we caR 
tme aad f^Uti** For duration asid space being- in« themselflres iinK 
form- and bmindkes^ thje order and peskion of tbtngs, witiiiout suck 
ItRonn ^viM. poui%s>y would be lost in them ; U)d alt tHngs- would 
Ue fumbled in an^ incuiRible confusioii* 
$< 6. Tim^ oMd'/^iaee are. taken for 90 much of either^ a» art set 
out by the evei^ience and motion of bodies* 

• T 

Tims and filace taken thus for decerainate diiitingtiishabie por» 
tiens o£ thoae iulinite abysses o£ space and duration, set outf or 
supposed t» be distinguished from the rest by marks^ and known 
beuikdariesy have each of them i^twoMd acceptatimi. 

FmstTy Time ul general is conHiiofidy taken for s«^ much of ini^ 
nito duration, as is nseosaved out hy> and' co^^eaiistent with, the ex- 
istence and t&otions'of the great bod^ of the unirerse, as far as 
ws know 9^j thing of them: and in this sense, time begins- and 
ends with the frame of this sensiible world, as in these phrases be* 
ferementioned, kefone all timcy or, t»hen time eJkall be no more*. 
Place likewise is taken sometinves^ for that pertipn of inSnite 
space, which is possessed by, and cotnpnsheaded within, the mate- 
rial world \ and i£ thereby distinguished from the rest ef expan« 
sion ; though this ma^ more properly * be caMed extension than 
place. Within these two are confined, and by th^ obse^aMe 
pans of tbem are measttoed and* deteffmiaed the particular dme 
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or duration, and the particular extension and place, of all corpore* 
al beings. 

5 7. Sometimes for ao much of either^ as we design by meaaure^ 
taken from the bulk or motion of bodies* 
Second Lr, Sometimes the word rime is used in a larger aenacj 
and is applied to parts of that infinite duration, not that were re- 
ally distinguished and measured out ^hy this real existence, and 
periodical motions of bodies, that were appointed from the begin- 
ning to be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years, and 
are accordingly our measures of time : but such other portionsy 
too, of that infinite uniform duration, which we, upon any occa- 
sion, do suppose equal to certain lengths of measured time ; and 
so consider them as bounded and determined. For if we should 
suppose the creation, or fall of the angels, was at the beginning of 
the Julian period, we should speak properly enough, and should 
be understood, if we said, it is a^ longer time since the creadon of 
angels, than the creation of the world, by 7640 years ; whereby 
we would mark out so much of that undistinguished duration, as 
we suppose equal to, and would hare admitted 7640 annual rero- 
lutions of the sun, moving at the rate it now does. And thus like- 
wise we sometimes speak of place, distance, or bulk, in the great 
inane beyond the confines of the world, when we consider so much 
of that space as is equal to, or capable to receive, a body of any 
assigned dimensions, as a cubic foot : or do suppose a point in it 
at such a certain distance from any part of the universe. 

§ 8. They belong to all beings. 
Where and when^ are questions belonging to all finite existences, 
and are by us always reckoned from some known parts of this sen- 
sible world, and from some certain epochs marked out to us by 
the motions observable in it. Without some such fixed parts or 
periods, the order of things would be lost to our finite understand-^ 
ings, in the boundless invariable oceans of duration and expansioii ; 
which comprehend in them all finite beings, and in their full ex- 
tent belong only to the Deity. And therefore we are apt not to 
wonder that we comprehend them not, and do so often find our 
thoughts at a loss, when we would consider them either abstract- 
ly in themselves, or as any way attributed to the first incompre- 
hensible Being. But when applied to any particular finite being&» 
the extension of any body is so much of that infinite space, as the 
bulk of that body takes up. And place is the position of any body^ 
when considered at a certain distance from some other. As the 
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idea of the particular duration of any thing is an idea of that por- 
, ti<m of infinite duration^ which passes during the existence of that 
thing ; so the time when the thing existed is the idea of tliat space 
of duration which passed between some known and fixed period 
of durations and the being of that thing. One shows the distance 
of the extremities of the bulk or existence of the same thing, as 
that it is a foot square, or lasted two years ; the other shows tlie 
distance of it in place, or existence, from other fixed points of 
.apace or duration, as that it was in the middle of Lincolns-Inn- 
. Fields, or the first degree of Taurus, and in the year of our Lord 
1671, or the 1000th year of the Julian period : all which distances 
we measure by preconceived ideas of certain lengths of space and 
durs^tion, as inches, feet, miles, and degrees ; and in the other, 
xninutes, days, and years, &c. 

$ 9. All the fiarta of extension^ are extension ; and all the fiarts 

ofduratiouy are duration. 

T«B&]i£ is one thing more wherein a^iace and duration have a 

great conformity ; and that is, though they are justly reckoned 

^a^iongst our aimfile ideaa^ yet none of the distinct ideas we have 

<of either is without all manner of comfioaition \* it is the very na- 

* It has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if space consists of parts, as it Is 
confessed in this place, he should not have reckoned it in the number of simple 
ideas ; because it seems to be inconsistent with what he says elsewhere* that a 
simple idea is tmamipnmdtd^ and toittai$u in H noAing 6ut one uniform appearance or 
aneeptun of the mind, and ie mi dittingnithaiie into Afferent ideas. It is farther object* 
ed, that Mr* Locke has not given in the 1 1th <;hapter of the 2d book, where he 
be^ns to speak of simple ideas, an exact definition of what he understands by the 
words simple ideas. To these difficulties Mr. Locke answers thus : to begin with 
the last, he declares, that he has not treated his subject in an order perfectly 
scholastic, having not had much familiarity with those sort of hooks during the 
writing of his, and not remembering at all the method in which they are writ- 
ten; and therefore his readers ought not to expect definitions regularly placed 
«t the beginning of each new subject. Mr. Locke contents himself to employ 
the principal terms that he uses ; so that, from his use of them, the reader may 
eafily comprehend what he means by them. But with respect to the term 
simple ideot he has had the good luck to define that in the place cited in the ob- 
jection ; and therefore there is no reason to supply that defect. The question 
then is to know, whether the idea of rx/«ir//0« agrees with this definition ? Which 
will effectually agree to it, if it be understood in the sense which Mr. Ixtcke 
had principally in his view; for that composition which he designed to exclude 
in that definition, was a composition of ditferent ideas in the mind, and not a 
xompoaitioa of the same kind in a thing whose essence consists in having parts 
of the same kind> where you can never come to a part entirely exempted from 
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- ture of both of them to con&Utof parts : Init tbw parts hwog 
of the same kind^ and without the mixture of any other «dea»4iBi* 
der them not from having a place amongst simpto ideas. Could 
the mind, as in number, come to so small a part of extBRsion «r 
duration, as excluded divisibility, that would be, as it were the in* 
divisible unit, or idea ; by repetition of wliich it would make ifes 
more enlarged ideas of extension and duration. But since the 
mind is not able to frame an idea of any space without parts ; in* 
stead thereof it makes use of the common measures ; which byr 
familiar use, in each country, have imprinted themselves on the 
memory, (as inches and feet ; or cubits and parasangs ; and so 
seconds, minutes, hours, days,' and years in duration :) the mind 
makes use, I say, of such ideas as these, as simple ones ; and 
these are |he component parts of larger ideas, which the mind, 
upon occasion, makes by the addition of such known lengths which 
it is acquadnted with. On the other side, the ordinary smalleac 
measure we have of either is looked on as an unit in mimber, 
when the mind by division would reduce them into less fractions* 
Though on both sides, both in addition and division, either of 

thii compoiition. So that if the idea of extetuhm contists in having /arf^ extra 
fartu (as the schools speak) it is always in the sense of Mr. Locke, a simple Usa i 
because the idea of hmngpartes extra partes^ cannot be resolved into two other 
ideas. For the remsuoder of the objection made to Mr- Locke, with respect to 
the nature of extension, Mr. Locke was aware of It, as may be seen in $ 9. chap. 
15. of the 2d book, where he says, that the least portion of space or extemion, 
whereof we have a clear and distinct idea, may perhaps be the fittest to be con* 
sidered by us as a simple idea of that kind, out of which our complex modes of 
•pace and extension are made up. So that, according to Mr. Locke, it may 
very fitly be called a sitxple idea, since it is the least idea of space that the mind 
can form to itself, and that cannot be divided by the mind into any less, where- 
of it has in itself any determined perception. From whence it follows, that it ia 

* 

to the mind one simple idea j and that is sufficient to take away this objection : 
for it is not the design of Mr. Locke, in this place, to discourse of any thiii|^ 
but concerning the ideas of the mind. But if this is not sufficient to clear the 
difficulty, Mr. Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if the idea of extcft- 
rion is so peculiar, that it cannot exactly agree with the definition that be has 
given of those simple ideas, so that it dififers in some manner from all others oC 
that kind, he thinks it is better to leave it there exposed to this difficulty, thao 
to make a new division in his favour. It is enough for Mr. Locke, that hn 
meaning can be understood. It is very common to observe intelligtble di«cour^ 
es spoiled by too much subtilty in nice divisions. We ought to put thtngs to* 
gether as well as we an^doetrina causa ; but, after all, several things wiH not be 
bundled up together under our terms, and ways of speaking. 


apace^r ^iHwtioiiy wfaen tlie idea under coBsideration becomes 
veiy big or very small, ks precise bulk becomes very obscure and 
conluiBed ; mkI It is tbe number of its repeated additions or divis-* 
iims, ^bmk alone remains clear and distincty ad wiU easily appear 
lo asy ese wbo will let bis thougbts loose in the vast expansion 
of space, or divisibility of matter* Ev^ry part of duration is du- 
ration too ; and every part oi extension is extensioit, both of them 
arable of addition or division m infinitum. But the least por- 
tions of either of them, whereof we have clear distinct ideas, may 
perhaps be fittest to be considered by us, as the simple ideas of 
that kind, out of which our complex, modes of space, extension, 
and duration, are made up, and into which they can again be dis* 
tinctly refolved. Such a small part in duration may be called a 
moment, and is the dme of one idea in our minds in the train of 
their ordinary succession there. The other, wanting a proper 
name, I know not whether 1 may be allowed to call a sensible 
p<»Bt, meaning thereby the least particle of matter or space we 
can discern, which is ordinarily about a minute, and to the sharp* 
est eyes seldom less than tlurty seconds of a'circle^ whereof the 
eye is the centre. 

§ 10. Their parti inse/iarable. 
Expansion and duration have this farther agreement, that though 
they are both considered by us as having parts, yet their partu are 
not separable one from another, no not even in thought : though 
the parts of bodies from whence we take our measure of the one, 
and the parts of motion, or rather the succession of ideas in our 
minds, from whence we take the measure of the other, may be 
interrupted and separated ; as the one is often by rest, and the oth^ 
er is by sleep, which we call rest too. 

$ 11. Duration is as a line, expansion as a solid. 
But yet there is this manifest difference between them, that tfte 
ideas of length, which we have of expansion, are turned every way^ 
and so make figure, and breadth, and thickness \ but duration is 
but as it v^ere the lengh tf one straight line, extended in if^nitum^ 
not capable of muit^)licity, variation, or figure ; but is one com« 
mon measure of all existence whatsoever, wherein all things, 
whilst they exist equally partake, fox this present moment is 
common to all things that are now in being, and equally compre- 
hends that part of their existence, as n)uch as if they were all but 
one single being ; and we may truly say, they ail exist in the same 
moment of time. Whether angels and spirits have any analogy 
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to this, in respect of expansion, b beyond my cotnprehensiioii : and 
perhaps for us, who have understandings and comprehenaioiis 
suited to our own preservation, and the ends of our own being, but 
not to the reality and extent of all other beings, it is near as hard 
to conceive any existence, or to have an idea of any real beings, 
with a perfect negation of all manner of expansion, as it is to have 
the idea of any real existence, with a perfect negation of all man- 
ner of duration : and therefore what spirits have to do with spac:e, 
or how they communicate in it, we know not. All that we know 
is, that bodies do each singly possess its proper portion of it, ac- 
cording to the extent of solid parts ; and thereby exclude all 
other bodies from having any share in that particular portion of 
space, whilst it remains there. « 

§ 12. Duration has never two parts together^ exfianmon all 
together. 
DuRA^ioNy and time which is a part of it, is the idea we have of 
perisMng distance^ of which no two parts exist together^ but follow 
each other in succession ; as expansion is the idea of lasting dis* 
tancej all whose parts exist together^ and are not capable of sue* 
cession. And therefore though we cannot conceive any duratioa 
without succession, nor can put it together in our thoughts, that 
any being does now exist to-morrow, or possess at once more than 
the present moment of duration ; yet we can conceive the eternal 
duration of the Almighty far different from that of man, or any 
other finite being. Because man comprehends not in his knowl- 
edge, or power, all past and future things : his thoughts are but of 
yesterday, and he knows not what t6*morrow will bring forth. 
What is once past, he can never rccal, apd what is yet to come, 
he cannot make present. What I say of man, I say of all finite 
beings : who, though they may far exceed man in knowledge and 
power, yet are no more than the meanest creature, in compansdn 
with God himself. Finite of any magnitude, holds not any pro* 
portion to infinite. God's infinite duration being accompanied 
with infinite knowledge and infinite power, he sees all thi&gs past 
and to come ; and they are no more distant from his knowledge, 
no farther removed from his sight than the present : they all lie 
under the same view ; and there is nothing which he cannot make 
exist each moment he pleases. For the existence of all -things 
depending upon his good pleasure, all things exist every moment 
that he thinks fit to have them exist. To conclude, expansion 
and duration do mutually embrace and comprehend each other ;' 
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every pert of space being in ever3r part of duration, and every part 
of duntioA in every part of ezpan&ion. Such a combination of 
two distinct ideas, is, I suppose, scarce to be found in all that 
great variety we dp or can conceive, and may afford matter \» 
farther ^leculation. 


CHAP. XVI. 

OF NUMBER. 

% I. Number the tUmpde^t and moat universal idea. 

AMONGST all the ideas we have, as there is none suggested 
to the mind by more ways, so there is none more simple than that 
of unity J or one. It has no shadow of variety or composition in it ; 
every object our senses are employed about, every idea in our 
understandings, every thought of our minds, brings this idea along 
with it. And therefore it is the most intimate to our thoughts, as 
well as it is, in its agreement to all other things, the most univer- 
sal idea we have. For number applies itself to men, angels, ac- 
tions,- thoughts, every thing that either doth exist, or can be im- 
agined, 

§ 3. It9 mode9 made by addition, 
Bt repeating this idea in our minds, and adding the repetitions to- 
gether, we come by the comfilex ideas of the modes of it. Thus 
by adding one to one, we have the complex idea of a couple ; by 
putting twelve units together, we have the complex idea of a, 
dozen ; and so of a score, or a million, or any other number. 

$ 3. Each mode distinct. 
The simfile modes of number are of all other the most, distinct ; 
every the least variation, which is an unit, making each combina- 
tion as clearly different from that which approacheth nearest to it, 
as the most remote : two being as distinct from one, as two hun- 
dred ; and the idea of two aS* distinct from the idea of three, as 
the magnitude of the whole earth is from that of a mite. This is 
not so in other simple modes, in which it is not so easy, nor per- 
haps possible for us to distinguish betwixt two approaching ideas, 
which yet are really different. For who will undertake to find a 
difference between the white of this paper, and that of the next 
degree to it ; or can form distinct ideas of every the least excess 
in extension ? 

§ 4. Therifore demonstrations in numbers the most firecise. 
The clearness and distinctness of each mode of number from all 
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others, ere& those that appn»ch nearest) makes me ap^io thmk 
that demoDstratioDS io numbers, if they are not more evident and 
exact than in extension, yet they ai*e more general in their us^t 
and nftore determinate in tiieir application, ^c^cause the ideoa of 
numbers are more precise and distinguishable than in extensioiv 
where every equality and excess are not so easy to be observed or 
measured ; because > our thoughts^ cannot in space arrive at aoy; 
determined smallness, beyond which it cannot go, as an unit ; and 
therefore the quantity or proportion of any the least excess can- 
not be discovered : . which is clear otherwise in number, where, 
^ has been said, 9 L is as distinguishable *from 90> as from 9000^ 
though 91 be the next immediate excess to 90. But it is not s» 
in extension^ wheire whatsoever is more than jusjt a foot or an mch^ 
ia not distinguishable from the standard of a foot or an inch ; andL 
IS lines which appear of an eq^ual kngth, one may be longer than 
the other by ieiuuiierabk parta ; nor can any one assign an ang}# 
which shall be the next biggest to a right one. 

^ 5. Mtmca n^e^aarg, to numbers* 
B^ the repeating, as has been said, of the idea of an unit, and, 
joining it to another unit, we make thereof one collective id^e% 
marked by the name rwo^ And whosoever can do this, ^d pro- 
ceed on^ still adding one more to the last collective idea which ha 
had of any number, and give a name to it, may count^ or have 
ideas £or several collections of unita» disUngnished one from a- 
nother, as far as he hath a series of names for following numbers* 
and a memory to retain that series, with tlieir several, names : ail 
numeration being but still the adding, of one unit more, and giving 
to the. whole together, as comprehended in. one idea, a new or dis- 
tinct name or sig% whereby to know it from those before axid af- 
ter» and distinguish.it from every smaller or greater multitude of 
unii»* So that he that can add one to one, and so to two, and so 
go oA with his tale, takbg still with hma the distinct names be- 
longing to. every progres^on ; and so again, by subtracting an unit 
from each, collection, retreat and lessen them, is capable of aU 
the ideas of numbers within the compass of his language, or for 
which he hath names, though not perhaps of more.. For the sev- 
eral simple modes of numbers, being in our minds but so many 
c;ombinations of units, which have no variety, nor are capable of 
any other difference, but more or less, names or marks for each, 
distinct combination, seem more necessary than in any other sort 
of ideas. For without such namea or marks. w.e can hardly well 
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make use of nuixkbeni in reckomog, especidly 3«irhere the cooibi* 
aadon is made up of anf great multitude of units i which put to* 
gether without a name Qr mark, to distinguish that precise coi* 
lectionri will hardly be kept from bdng a heap in confusion. 

§ 6. Mimea necessary t» numbers. 
Thss I thiidL to be tiie reason, why some Americans I have spofe* 
•n with (who were otherwise of quick and rational parts eoottgfa} 
could notf as vre dO) by any means count to 1000 ; nor had any 
distinct idea of that number,' though they comdd redkon ireiy well 
to 30. Because their \anguage "being scanty, and accommodated 
only to the few necessaries of a needy simple life, Unacquainted 
either with trade or mathematics, had no words in it to stand for 
1000 ; so that when they were discou»ed with of those greater 
numbers, they would show the burs ci their head, to express a 
great multitude which they could not number : which inabili^, I 
suppose, proceeded from their want of names. * The Tououpi* 
nambos had no names for numbers above i ; any number beyond 
that, they made out by showing their fingers, and the fiogers of 
others, who were present. And I doubt not but we ouraelvea 
might distinctly number in words a great dealfar^er than we usu-^ 
ally do, would we find out but some fit denominations to signify 
them by ; whereas, in the way we take now to name them, by mill* 
ions of millions, of millions, &c. it is hard to go beyond eighteen) 
Gt at most four and twenty decimal progressions, without confusion! 
But to show how much distinct names conduce to our well reek» 
oning^ or having useful ideas of numbers, let us set all these follow- 
ing figures in one continued line, as the marks of one number; v.g* 
Nonilions. Octilions. Septilions. Sextilions. Quintilions« 

S57324. 162486.' 345896. 437916. 423147. 

QuatrUions. Trillions. Billions. Millions. Units. 

248106. 235421. 261734. 368149. 623137. 

The ordinary way of naming this number in English, will be the 
often repeating of millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of 
millions, of millions, of millions, of millions (which is the denomi- 
nadon of tlie second six figures.) In which way, it will be very 
hard to have any distinguishing notions of this number : but wheth« 
er, by giving every six figures a new and orderly denominauoni 
these, and perhaps a great many more figures in progression^ 
might not easily be counted distinctly, and ideas of them both got 

* Histoire d*un voyage fait en la terr^ 4a Brasil, par Jean 4e Lery) c. 20« 
207-282. 
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more easily to ourseWety and more plainly si^ified toothers,! 
leave it to be considered. This I mention only to show how ne- 
cessary distinct names are to numbering, without pretending to 
introduce hew ones of my invention. 

$ 7« Why children number not earlier. 
Thus children, either for want of names to mark the several pro*- 
gressions of numbers, or not having yet the faculty to collect scat- 
tered ideas into complex ones, and range them in a regular order, 
and so retain them in their memories, as is necessary to reckon- 
ing, do not begin to number very early, n(f proceed in it very far 
or steadily, till a good while after they are well furnished with good 
store of other ideas : and one may often observe them discourse 
and reason pretty well, and have very clear conceptions of several 
other things, before they can tell SO. And some, through the de-> 
fault of their memories, who cannot retsun the several combinations 
of numbers, with their names annexed in their distinct orders, and 
the dependence of sa long a train of numeral progressions, and 
their relation one to another, are not able all their lifetime to reck- 
on, or regularly go over any moderate series of numbers. For he 
that win count twenty, or have any idea of that number, must know 
that nineteen went before, with the distinct name or sign of every 
one of them, as they stand marked in their order ; for wherever 
this fails, a gap is made, the chain .breaks, and the progress in num- 
bering can go no farther. So that to reckon rights it ia required^ 1 . 
That the mind distinguish carefully two ideas, which are different 
one from another only by the addition or subtraction of one unit. 
3. That It retain in qiemory the names -or marks of the several 
combinations, from an unit to that number ; and that not confus- 
edly, and at random, but ih that exact order, that the numbers fol- 
low one another : in either of which, if it trips, the whole business 
of numbering Will be disturbed, and there will remain only the con- 
fused idea of multitude, but the ideas necessary to distinct numera- 
tion will not be attained to. 

$ 0. Jfumber meamres all measurable a. 
This farther is observable in number^ that it is that which the 
mind makes use of in measuring all things that by us are measur- 
able, which principally zx^exfiansion and duration ; and our idea 
of infinity, even when applied to those, seems to be nothing but 
the infinity of number. For what else are our ideas of eterniiy 
and immensity, but the repeated additions of certain ideas of im- 
agined parts of duration and expansion, with the infinity of num- 
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bcr, in which we can come to no end of addition ? For «uch an 
inexhaustible stock, number, of all other our ideas, most clesurly 
furnishes us with, as is obvious to every one. For let a man col- 
lect into one sum as great a number as he pleases, this multitude, 
how great soever, lessens not one jot the power of adding to it, or 
brings him any nearer the end of the inexhaustible stock of num- 
ber, where still there remains as much to be added, as if none 
were taken gut. And this endless addition or addibility (if any 
one like the word better) of numbers, so apparent to the mind, is 
that, I think, which gives us the clearest and most dbtinct idea of 
infinity : of which m^re in the following chapter. 

CHAP. XVII. 

OF INFINITY. 

§ 1. Infinity y in its original intention^ attributed to sfiacjtf dura* 
tioHy and number. 

HE that would know what kind of idea it is to which we give 
the name of infinity ^ cannot do it better than by considering to 
what inBnliy is by the mind more immediately attributed, and 
then how the mind comes to frame it 

Finite and infinite seem to me to be looked upon by the mind 
as the 'modes . of quantity ^ and to be attributed primarily in their 
first designation only to those things which have parts, and are 
capable of increase or diminution, by the addition or subtraction 
of any the least part : and such are the ideas of space, dut*ation, 
and number, which we have considered in the foregoing chapters. 
It is true, that we cannot but be assured, that the great God, of 
whom and from whom are ail things, is incomprehensibly infinite : 
but yet, when we apply to that first and supreme Being our idea 
of infinite, in our weak and narrow thoughts, we do it primarily 
in I'espect to his duration and ubiquity ; and, I think, more fig- 
uratively to bis power, wisdom, and goodness, and other attri- 
bytes, which are properly inexhaustible and incomprehensible^ 
&c. For, when we call them infinite, we have no other idea of 
this infinity, but what carries with it some reflection on, and inti- 
mation of, that number or extent of the acts or objects of God's 
power, wisdom and goodness, which can never be supposed so 
great or so many, which these attributes will not always surmount 
and exceed, let us multiply them in our thoughts as far as we can, 
with all the infinity of endless number. I do not pretend to say 
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how these attributes are in (>od) who is infinitely beyond tiie reach 
of our narrow capacities. They d()) without doubt, contain iii 
them att possible perfection ; but this, I say, is our way of ten* 
ceiring them, and these our ideas of their infinity. 

$ 2. The idea of finite eaeily got. 
FiHiTB, then, and infinite, being by the mind looked on atf fnodi-^ 
ficationa of expansion and duration, the next thing to be connder" 
ed, is How tJ^e mind cofnee by them. As for the idea of finite^ 
there is no greait di^culty. The obvious portions of extension 
that affect our senses, carry with them into the mind the idea of 
fini'te : and the ordinary periods of successi<»), whereby we mteas- 
ure time and duration, as hours, days, and years, are bounded 
lengths. The difficulty is, how we come by thbse boundless ideas 
of eternity and immensity^ since the objects which we converse 
with come sq much short of any approfach or proportion to that 
largeness. 

§ 5. Hoiv we come by the idea of infinity, 
Ev£RT one that has any idea of any stated lengths of spacer at a 
foot, finds that he can repeat that idea ; and, joining it to the for< 
mer, make the idea of two feet ; and by the addition of a thirds 
tliree feet ; and so on, without ever comhig to an end of his addi* 
' tions, whether of the same idea of a foot, or if he pleases of doub- 
ling it, or any other idea he has of any length, as a mile, or diam- 
eter of the eartiif or of the orbis magnua ; for whichsoever of 
these he takeS) and how often soever he doubles, or any otherwise 
multiplies it^ be finds that after he has continued his doubling in 
his thoughts, and enlarged his idea as much sts he pleases, he has 
no more reason to stop, nor is one jot nearer^he end of such ad« 
dition, than he was at first setting out. The power of enlarging 
his idea of space by farther additions remaining still the same, he 
hence takes the idea qf infinite sfiace. 

§ 4. Our idea ofs/iace boundless. 
This, I think, is the way n^hereby the mind gets the idea qf infi- 
nite space. 1% is a quite different consideration, to examine, 
ifhether the inind has the idea of such a boundless space actually 
existing, sincip our ideas are not always proofs of the existence of 
things ; but yet, since this comes here in our way, I suppose I 
may say, that ^ye are apt to think that space in itself is itctually 
bound}ess | to which imagination the idea of space or expansion 
of itself naturally leads us. For it being considered by us, either 
l^s the e^^tension of l|ody, or i^ es^sting by itself, without any aQli4 
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matter taking it up (for of such a void space we have not onlf the 
idea^ but I have proved, as I think, from the motion of bod^, ks 
necessary existence) it is impossible the mind should be ever a- 
ble to find or suppose any end of it, or be stopped any where in its 
progress in this space, how far soever it extends its thoughts. 
Any bounds made with body, even adamantine walls, are so &r 
from putting a stop to the mind in its farther progress in space 
and extension, that it rather facilitates and enlarges it ; for so iar 
as that body reaches, . so far no one can doubt of extension : and * 
when we are come to the utmost extremity of body, wh^t is there 
that can there put a stop, and satisfy the xmnd that it b at the end 
of space, when it perceives it is pot ; nay, when it is satisfied that 
body itself can move into it ? For if it be necessary for the mo- 
tion of body, that there should be an empty space, though ever so 
little, here amongst bodies ; and if it be possible for body to move 
in or through that empty space ; nay, it is impossible for any par- 
ticle of matter to move, but into an empty space : the same pos« 
sibility of a body's moving into a void space, beyond the utmost 
bounds of body, as well as into a void space interspersed amongst 
bodieS) will always remain clear and evident : the idea of empty 
pure space, whether within or beyond the confines of ail bodiesy 
being exactly the same, differing not in nature, though in bulk ; 
and there being nothing to hinder body from moving into it. So 
that wherever the mind places itself by any thought, either a* 
mongst or remote from all bodies, it can in this uniform idea of 
space no where find any bounds, any end ; and so must necessa- 
rily conclude it, by the very nature and idea of each part of it, to 
be actually infinite, 

§ 5. And 80 of duratioru 
As by the power we find in ourselves of repeating, as often as we 
will, any idea of space, we get the idea of immensity ; so, by b^ 
ing able to repeat the idea of any length of duration we have in 
our minds, with all the endless addition of number, we come by 
the idea of eternity. For we find in ourselves, we can no more 
come to an end of such repeated ideas, thhn we can come to the 
end of number, which every one perceives he cannot But here 
again it is another question, quite different from our having an idea 
of eternity, to know whether there were any real bein^, whose 
duration has been eternal. And as to this, I say, he that consid- 
ers something now existing, must necessarily come to something 
eternal. Sut having spoke of this in another place^ I shall say 
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here no more of it} but proceed on to some other considerations 
of our idea of infinity. 

$ 5. Why other ideas are not capable of infinUy. 
If it be so, that our idea of infinity be got from the power we ob- 
serve in ourselves, of repeating without end our own ideas, it may 
be demanded, v)hy we do not attribute infiniiy to other ideas, an 
well as those of s/iace and duration ; since they may be as easi1y> 
and as often repeated in our minds, as the other ; and yet no body ev- 
er thinks of infinite sweetness, or infinue whitenesd,*!hough he can 
repeat the idea of sweet or white, as frequently as those of a yard, 
or a day ? To which I answer : all the ideas that are considered 
as having parts, and are capable of increase by the addition of any 
equal or less parts, afford us, by their repetition, the idea of infin- 
ity because, with this endless repetition, there is continued an en- 
largement, of which there can be no end. But in other ideas it is 
not so ; for to the largest idea of extension or duration that I at 
present have, the addition of any the least part mukes an increase ; 
but to the perfectest idea I have of the whitest whiteness, if I add 
another of a less or equal whiteness (and of a whiter than I have, 
I cannot add the idea) it makes no increase, and enlarges not my 
idea at all ; and therefore the different ideas of whiteness, &c. 
are called degrees. For those ideas that cohsist of parts are 
capable of being augmented by every addition of the least part ; 
but if you take the idea of white, which one parcel of snow yielded 
yesterday to your sight, and another idea of while from another 
parcel of snow you see to-day, and put them together in your mind, 
they embody, as it were, and, run into one, and the idea of white- 
ness is not at all increased ; and if we add a less degree of white- 
ness to a greater, we are so far from increasing, that we diminish 
it. Those ideas that consist not of parts, cannot be augmented to 
what proportion men please, or be stretched beyond what they 
have received by their senses ; but space, duration, and number, 
being capable of increase by repetition, leave in the mind an idea 
of endless room for more : nor can we conceive any where a stop 
to a farther addition or progression, and so those ideas alone lead 
our minds towards the thought of infinity. 

§ 7. Difference between infinity ofsfiace^ and sfiace infinite* 
Though our idea of infinity arise from the contemplation of quan* 
tity, and the endless increase the mind is able to make in quantity, 
by the repeated additions of what portions thereof it pleases ; yet I 
l^ess we cause great confusion in our thoughts, when we join in- 
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finity to any supposed idea of quantity the mind can be thought to 
have, and so discourse or reason about an infinite quantity, viz. an 
infinite space, or an infinite duration. For, our idea of infinity 
being as I think, an tndltsa growing idea, but the idea of any 
quantity the mind has, being at that time terminated in that idea 
(tor be it as great as it ^ill, it can be no greater than it is) to join 
infinity to it, is to adjust a Standing measure to a growing bulk ; 
and therefore I think it is not an insignificant si^btilty, if I -say that 
we are carefully: to distinguish between the idea of the infinity of 
space, and the idea of a space infinite : the first is nothing but a 
supposed endless progression of the mind, over what repeated 
ideas of space it pleases ; but.to have actually in the mind the idea 
of a space infinite, is to suppose the mind already passed over, and 
actually to have a view of all those repeated ideas of space, which 
an endless repetition can never totally represent to it ; which car- 
ries in it a plain cdntradiction. 

§ 8. We have no idea of ii\fi.nite apace. 
This perhaps will be a little plainer, if we consider it in numbers* 
The infinity of numbers, to the end of whose addition every one 
perceives there is no approach, easily appeal's to any one that i^e- 
flects on it ; but how clear soever this idea of the infinity of num- 
ber be, there is nothing yet more evident, than the absurdity of 
the actual idea of an infinite number. Whatsoever positive ideas 
we have in our minds of any space, duration, or number, let them 
be ever so great, they are still finite : but when we suppose an 
inexhaustible remainder, from which we remove all bounds, and 
wherein we allow the mind an endless progression of thought* 
without ever completing the idea, there we have our idea of in- 
finity ; which, though it seems to be pretty clear when we con- 
sider nothing else in it but the negation of an ^nd, yet when we 
would frame in our minds the idea of an infinite space or duration 
that idea is very obscure and confused, because it is made up of 
two parts, very different, if not inconsistent. For let a man frame 
b his mind an idea of any space or number, as great as he will, it 
is plain the mind i^sts and terminates in that idea, which is con- 
trary to the idea of injinity^ which consists in a sufifiosed endless 
firogression. And therefore I think it is, that we are so easily 
confounded, when wecome to argue and reason about infinite space 
or duration, 8cc. ; because the parts of such an idea not being per- 
ceived to be, as they are, inconsistent, the «one side or other 
always perplexes whatever consequences we draw from the other ; 
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as an idea of motioD not passing OO) would perplex any one, who 
sbould argue from such an idea, which is not better than an idea 
of motion at rest : and such another seems to me to be the idea 
of a apace, or (which is the same thing) a number infinite, i. e. of 
a space or number which the mind actually has, and so views and 
terminates in ; and of a space or number, which in a constant and 
endless enlarging and progression, it can in thought never attain 
to. For how large soever an idea of space I have in my mind, it 
is no larger than it is that instant that I have it, though I be ca- 
pable the next instant to double it, and so on m infinitum : for 
that alone is infinite, which has no bounds ; and that the idea of 
infinity, in which our thoughts can find none. 

^ 9. Mimber affords ua the clearest idea qfififiniiy. 
But of all other ideas, it is number^ as I have said, which i think 
futtmhea us vHtk the clearest and most distinct idea of infinity we 
are capable of. For even in space and duration, when the mind 
pursues the idea of infinity, it there makes use of the ideas and 
repetitions of numbers, as of millions of millions of miles, or years, 
which are so many distinct ideas, kept best by number from run- 
ning into a confused heap, wherein the mind loses itself ; and when 
it has added together as many millions, &c. as it pleases, of known 
lengths of space or duration, the clearest idea it can get of infinity, 
ia the confused incomprehensible remainder of endless addiUe 
numbers, whidi affords no prospect of stop or boundary. 

$ 10. Qur different conception of infinity y number y duration^ and 
exfiansion. 
It will perhaps give us a little farther light into the idea we have 
of infinity y and discover to us that it is nothing but the infinity 
qf number applied to determinate partsy of which we have in our 
minds the distinct ideas, if we consider j that number is not gener- 
ally thought by us infinite ; whereas duration and extension are 
apt to be so ;- which arises from hence, that in number we are at 
one end, as it were : for there being in number nothing less than 
an unit, we there stop, and are at an end ; but in addition or in* 
crease of number, we can set no bounds : and so it is like a line, 
whereof one end terminating with Us, the other is extended still 
forwards beyond all that we can conceive ; but in space and dura- 
timi it is otherwise. For in duration we consider it, as if this line 
of number were extended both ways to an mconceivable, undeter- 
minate, and infinite length : which is evident to any one that will 
but reflect on what consideration he hath of eternity ; which, I sup- 
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pose, he will find to be nothuig else but the turning this infinity 

of number both ways, a parte antcj and ^ fiarte fibaty as they speak. 

For when we would consider eternity, ^ fiarce ante^ what do we 

but, beginning from ourselves and the present time we are in, re>- 

peai in our minds the ideas of years, or ages, or any other assign- 

^le portion of duration past, with a prospect of proceeding in such 

addition with all the infinity of number ? And when we would con* 

aider eternity, h fiarte fioaty we just, after the same rate, begin from 

ourselves, and reckon by multiplied periods yet to to cotne, still 

extending that line of number, as before. And the^e two being 

put together, are that infinite duration we call eternity ; which j as 

we turn our view either way, forwards or backwards, appears infi* 

nite, because we still turn that way the infinite end- of number, i. e^ 

the power still of adding more. 

S 11. 
The same happens also in space, wherein, conceiving oUrselVes to 
be as it were in the centre, we do on all sides pursue those inde*- 
terminable lines of number ; and reckoning any way from our* 
selves, a yard, mile, diameter of the earth, or orbis magnusy by the 
infinity of number, we add othef s to them as often as we will ; and 
having no more reason to set bounds to those repeated ideas, than 
we have to set bounds to number, we have that indeterminable idett 
of immensity. 

§ 12. Infinite divisibility. 
And since in any bulk of matter our thoughts can neVer arnve at 
the utmost divisibility ^ therefore there is an apparent infinity to us 
also m that which has the infinity also of number ; but with this 
difierence, that in the former considerations of the infinity of space 
and duration, we only use addition of numbers ; whereas this is 
like the division of an unit into its fractions, wherein the mind also 
can proceed in infinitum^ as well as in the former additions, it being 
indeed but the addition stili of new numbers : though, in the *addi«^ 
tion of the one, we can have no more the positive idea of a space 
infinitely great, than, in the division of the other, we can have the 
idea of a body infinitely little ; our idea of infinity being, as I may 
say, a growing and fugitive idea, still in a boundless progression^ 
that can stop no where. 

§ 1 3. Jyo fiositive idea of infinity. 

Though it be hard, I think, to find any one so absurd as to say, he 

has the positive idea of an actual infinite number ; the infinity 

whereof lies only in a power still of adding any combination of 
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uiutft to any former number^ and that aa long and as much as one 
vill ; the like also being in tl)£ infinity of space and duration, which 
power leaves always to the mmd room for endless ad^iions ; yet 
there be those who imagine they have positive ideas of infinite du" 
ration and space. It would, I think, be enough to destroy any such 
positive idea of infinite, to ask him that has it, whether he could 
add to it or no ; which could easily show the mistake of such a 
positive idea. We can, I think, have no positive idea of any ^ace 
or duration which is not made up of, and commensurate to, repeat"^ 
ed numbers«of feet or yards, or days and years, which are the coi|i» 
mon measures whereof we have the ideas in our minds, and where- 
by we judge of the greatness of these sort of quantities. And 
therefore, since an idea of infinite space or duration ruust needs be 
made up of infinite parts, it can have no other infinity ti)ah that 
of number, capable still of farther addition, but not an actual pos- 
itive idea of a number infinite. For I think ^t is evident, that the 
addition of finite things together (as are all lengths whereof we 
have the positive ideas) can never otherwise produce the idea of 
infinite, than as number does ; which, consisting of additions of 
finite units one to another, suggests the idea of infinite, only by a 
power we find we haye of still increasing the sum, and adding 
more of the same kind, without coming one jot nearer the end of 
such progression. 

S u. 

Thet who would prove their idea ofvr\fin%t€ to befiotiirvejseeia to 
me to do it by a pleasant argument, taken from the negation of an. 
end ; which being negative, the negation of it is positive. He that 
considers, that the end is, in body, but the extremity or superficies 
of that body, will not perhaps be forward to grant, that the end is a 
bare negative. And he that perceives the end of his pen is black 
or white, will be apt to think, that the end is something more than 
than-tt pure negation. Nor is it, when applied to duration, the bare 
negation of existence, but more properly the last moment of it. 
But if they will have the end to be nothing but the bare negation of 
existence, I am sure they cannot deny but that the beginning is the 
first instant of being, and is not by any body conceived to be a bare 
negation; and therefore, by their own argument, the idea of eternal,. 
^ /larte antcj or of a duration without a beginning, is but a nega* 
tive idea. 

§ 15. What M fioiitive^ what negative^ in our idea o/injlnite. 
Tub idea of infinite has, I confess, something of positive in all 
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those things we apply to it. When w6 Would think "of infinite 
isp»ce w duration, we at first step usually make some rery larg^ 
ideay as periiaps of millions of ages, or miles, which^ possibly we 
4ouble and multiply several times. All that we thus pimass to- 
gether in our thoughts is positive, and the assemblage of a great 
number of positive ideas of space or duration. But wliat still re* 
mains beyond this, we have no more a po&itive distinct notion o{^ 
than a mariner*has of the depth of the sea ; where having let down 
a large portion of his sounding-line, he reaches no bottom i where- 
hy he knows the depth to be so many fathoms, and more ; but how 
much that more is, he hath no distinct notion at all : and could he 
always supply new line, and find the plummet always sink, with- 
out ever stopping, he would be something in the posture of the 
mind reaching after a complete and positive idea of infinity. In 
which case, let this line be 10 or 10,000 fathoms longt it equally 
'discovers what is beyond it ; and gives only this confused and 
comparative idea, that this is not all, but one may yet go farther. 
So much as the mind comprehends of any space, it has a positive 
idea of : but in endeavoring to make it infinite, it being always 
enlarging, always advancing, the idea is still imperfect and incom- 
plete. So much space as the mind takes a view of in its contem- 
plation of greatness, is a clear picture, and positive in the under«> 
standing: but infinite is still greater. 1. Then, the idea qf so 
much^ is fioHiive and clear. 2. The idea of greater is also clear, 
but it is but a comfiaraiive idea. 3. lyie idea qf so much greater 
MS cannot be comfirehended i and this is y^/atn negattvcy not posi- 
tive. For he has no positive clear idea of the largeness of amy ex- 
tension (which is that sought for in the idea of infinite) that has 
not a comprehensive idea of the dimensions of it : and such no- 
body, I think, pretends to in what is infinite. For to say a man has 
A positive clear idea of aiiy quantity, without knowing how great 
it is, is as reasonable as to say, he has the positive clear idea of the 
number of the sands on the sea-shore, who knows not how many 
Ahere be ; but only that they are more than twenty. For just such 
a perfect and positive idea has he of an infinite space or duration, 
who says it is larger than the extent or duration of 10, 100, lOOQ, 
or any other number of miles or years, whereof he has, or can have 
a positive idea ; which is all the idea, I think, we have of infinite. 
So that what lies beyond our positive idea towards infinity, lies in 
obscurity ; and has the indetermijiate confusion of a negative idea, 
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'Wherein I know I neither do nor can comprehend all I would, k 
being too larg^e for a finite and narrow capacity : and that cannot 
but be very far from a positive complete idea, wherein the great* 
est part of what I would comprehend is left out, under the unde* 
terminate intimation of being still greater : for to«ay, that having 
in any quantity measured so much, or gone so fari you are not yet 
at the end, is only to say, that that quantity is greater. So that 
the negation of an end in any quantity, is, in other words, only to 
say, that it is bigger 2 and a total negation of an end is but the car* 
rying this bigger still with you, in all the ^progressions your thoughts 
shall make in quantity ; and adding this idea of still greater to all 
the ideas you have, or can be supposed to have, of quantity. Now 
whether such an idea as that be positive, I leave any one to con* 

sider. 

§ 16. IVe have no fiosUive idea of an infinite duration. 
I ASK those who say they have z, positive idea of eternity y whether 
their idea of duration includes in it succession or not ? If it does 
not, they ought to show the difference of their notion of duration, 
when applied to an eternal being, andlo a finite : since perhaps 
there may be others, as well as I, who will own to them their weak* 
ness of understanding in this point ; and acknowledge, that the 
notion they have of duration forces them to conceive, that what* 
ever has duration, is of a longer continuance to-day than it was 
yesterday. If to avoid succession in eternal existence, they recur 
to the fiunctum stana of the schools, I suppose they will thereby 
very little mend the matter, or help us to a more clear and posi- 
tive idea of infinite duration, there being nothing more inconceiv* 
able to me than duration without succession. Besides the fiunc' 
turn stane^ if it signify any thing, being not quantum^ finite or in- 
finite, cannot belong to it. But if our weak apprehensions cannot 
separate succession from any duration- whatsoever, our idea of e- 
temity can be nothing but of infinite succession of moments of du- 
ration, wherein any thing does exist ; and whether any one has, 
or can have a positive idea of an actual infinite number, I leave 
him to consider, till his infinite number be so great that he him- 
self can add no more to it ; and as long as he can increase it, I 
doubt he himself will think the i^ea be hath of it a little too scanty 
for positive infinity. 

§ 17. 
I THINK it unavoidable for ev^y considering rational creature^ 
that will but examine his own or any other existence, to have thQ 
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notion of an eternal wise Being} who had no beginning : and such 
an idea of infinite dutation I am sure I have. But this negation qf 
a beginnings being but the negation of a positive thing, scarce gtvea 
me B./iositiv€ idea of infinity ; which, whenever I endeavor to ex- 
tend my thougl|^ts to, I confess myself at a loss, and find 1 cannot 
attain any .elf ar comprehension of it. 

§ 18. JSTo fiositrve idea of infinite 9fiace. 
He that thinks he has a positive idea of infinite space, will, when 
he considers it, find that he can no more have sl positive idea of the 
greatest, than he has of the least space. For in this latter, which 
seems the easier of the two, and more within our comprehension, 
we arc capable only of a comparative idea of smallness, which will 
always be less than any one wherepf we have the positive idea. 
All oyr positive ideas of any quantity, whether great or little, have 
always bounds ; though our comparative idea, whereby we can 
always add to the one and take from tlie other, hath no bounds : 
for that which remains either great or little, not being compre- 
hended in th^t positive idea which we have, lies in obscurity ; and 
we have no other idea of it, but of. the power of enlarging the one, 
and diminishing thjs other, without ceasing.^ A pestle and mortar 
will as soon bring any particle of matter to indivisibility, as the 
acutest tliought of a mathematician : and a surveyor may as soon ' 
with his chain measure out infinite space, as a philosopher by the 
quickest flight of mind reach it, or by thinkhig comprehend it ; 
which is to have a positive idea of it. He that thinks on a cube of 
an inch diameter, has a clear and positive idea of it in his mind, 
and so can frame one of ^, ^, ^, and so on till he has the idea in his 
thoughts of something very little ; but yet reaches not the idea of 
tliat incomprehensible littleness which division can produce. 
What remains of smallness, is as far from his thoughts as when 
he first began ; and therefore he never comes at all to have a clear 
und positive idea of that smallness, which is consequent to infinite 
divisibility. 

5 19. What is fiositfve^ what negative^ in our idea ofi infinite, 
£v£aY one that looks^ towards infinity, does, as I have said, at first 
glance, make some very large idea of that which he applies it to, 
let it be space or duration ; and possibly he wearies his thoughts, 
by multiplying in his mind that first large idea : but yet by that he 
comes no nearer to the having 9, positive clear idea of what remains 
to make up a positive infinite, than the country-fellow had of the 
water which was yet to qoine and pass the channel' of the river 
where he stood ; 
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RtuticiM exfiectat dum tranaeat amnU^ at ille 
LabiturfCt labetur in omHe voluMHs tevutn. 
$ 30. Some think they have a fioeiHve idea of eternity y and nott^ 
infinite sftace, 
Thrre are some I have met with, that pat so much diflfbrefic« be- 
tween infinite duration and infinite space, that they persuade them* 
selves that they have ^ifiosUiveidea of eternity ^ but that they Aatrf 
notf nor can have any idea of infinite sfiaee. The reason of whick 
mistake I suppose to be this : that finding by a due contempUktiao 
of causes and effects, that it is necessary to admit some eternal 
being, and so to consider the real existence of that being, as taking 
up and commensurate to their idea of eternity : but on the other 
side, ndt finding it necessary, but on the contrary, apparently ah* 
aurd that body should be infinite ; they forwardly conclude, they 
can liave no idea of infinite space, because they can have no idea of 
infinite matter. Which consequence, I conceive, is very iH col* 
lected ; because the existence of matter is no wise necessary to the 
existence of space, no more than the existence of motion, or the 
sun, is necessary to duration, though duration uses to be measured 
by it : and I doubt not but a man may have the idea <yf i 0^000 mites 
square, without any body so big, as well as the idea of 10,000 years, 
without any body so old. It seems as easy to me to have the idea 
of space empty of body, as to think of the capacity of a bushel with- 
out com, or the hollow of a nutshell without a kernel in it : it being 
more necessary that j.here sliould be existing a solid body infinitely 
extended, because we have an idea of the infinity of space, tknn it 
is necessary that the world should be eternal, because we have aa 
idea of infinite duration. And why should we think «ur idea of 
infinite space requires the real existence of matter to support it| 
when we find that we have as clear an idea of iiifinite duratioii to 
come, as we have of infinite duration past ? Though, I suppose^ 
nobody thinks it conceivable, that any thing does, or has existed in 
ithat future duration. Nor is it possible to join our idea of future 
duration with present or past existence, any more than it is possible 
to make the ideas of yesterday, to-day, and to-moriow, to be the 
same ; or bring ages past and future together, and make them 
contemporary, fiut if these men are of the mind, that they have 
clearer ideas of infinite duration than of infinite space; because 
it is past doubt, that God has existed from all eternity, but there 
is no real matter co-extended with infinite space : yet those ^i^ 
losophers who are of opinion thai infinite space is {mssessed by 
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God'B in$Bit0 ofiifiif^reiifnce, a9 well as infinite dtiraiion by^ hia 
eternal existencet Qiust be.^lowe4 tp have as clear an i4ea of in-* 
fipite. space as .of iDEiute< duFation; though neither of theni) I 
thinjC} has aoy fiswtive ide4t qf infinity in either caae* For what^ 
si»evf r positive idea a sian \k^^ \n hia miad oC any quantity^ ha can 
repeat it» and add it to the Umt^tj as easy as he can add together 
the ideas of two days, or two paces ; which are positive ideas of 
lengths he has in his mind, and so on as long as he pleases : 
whereby if a man had a positive idea of infinite, either duration or 
^)ace, he could add two infinites together ; nay, make one infi- 
nite infinitely bigger than anolhe^ t abauvdities too gross to be 
confuted. 

§ 31. Sti^ftfi4)9ed ftoMttivc ideas qfvtfi^t^s cuifs^ f/* mnta^kf. 
Bi7T yet, after all this, there being men who persuade themselves 
that they have clear positive comprehensive ideas of infinity, it ia 
fit they enjoy their privilege : and I should be very glad (with. 
DQine others that I know, who acknowledge they have nene such) 
to be better informed by Uieir communication. For I have been 
bithertaai^l to think, that . the . great and mextrioahU difficuUieM 
which perpetually involve ail discourses concerning infinity^ 
whether of space, duration^ oar divisibility, have been the certain 
marJc^ qf.a dt^fcclm anr idea* ^f infinity^ and the disproportion the. 
nature thereof has to the comprehension of our narrow capacities. 
F<v whilst men talk and dispute of infinite space or duration, as if 
they bad as complete and positive ideas of them, as they have of 
the i^an^s they use for them, or as they have of a yai^d or an houi:» 
or any other deter^ninate quantity ; it is no wonder if the incom- 
prehensible nature of the thing they discourse of, or reason about, 
leads them into perplexities and contradictions ; and their minds 
be overlaid by an object too large and mighty to be surveyed and 
managed by them. 

,§ 22. All these ideas yrow aetiaation and reflection. 
If I have dwelt pretty long on the considerations of duration, 
space, and number^ and what arises from the contemplation of 
them, infinity ; it is possibly na more than the matter requires, 
there being few simple ideas whose modes give more exercise 
to the thoughts of men than these do. I pretend not to treat of 
them in their full latitude ; it suffices to my design, to show how 
the mind receives them, such as they are, from sensation and te^ 
flection ; and how even the idea we have of infinity^ how remote 
soever it may seem to be from my object of sense, or operatbn of 
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our mind, has nevertheless, as all our other ideas^ it9 original 
there. Some mathematicians, perhaps of advanced speculations, 
may have other ways to introduce into their minds ideas of infini- 
ty, but this hinders not, but that they themselves, as well as all 
other men, got the first ideas which they had of infinity, from sen- 
sation and reflection, in the method we have here set down. 


CHAP. xvm. 

or OTHER SIMPLE M02»BB. 

§ 1. Modes of motion. 
THOUGH I have in the foregoing chapters shown, how frottt 
simple ideas taken in by sensation, the mind comes to extend it- 
self even to infinity ; which, however it may, of all others, seem 
most remote from any sensible perception ; yet at last hath noth- 
ing in it but what is made out of simple ideas, received into the 
mind by the senses, and afterwards there put together by the fac- 
ulty the mind has to repeat its own ideas : though, I say, these 
might be instances enough of simple modes of the simple ideas 
of sensation, and suffice to show how the mind comes by them ; 
yet I shall, for method's sake, though briefly, give an account of 
some few more, and then proceed to more complex ideas. 

§ 2. 
To slide^ rollj tumble^ ivalkj creefi^ run^ dance^ leafiy skifij and a- 
bundance of others that might be named, are words which arc no 
sooner heard, but every one who understands English, has pres- 
ently in his mind distinct ideas, which are all but the differeDt 
modifications of motion. Modes of motion answer those of ex- 
tension : swift and slow are two different ideas of motion, the 
measures wherepf are made of the distances of time and space 
put together ; so they are complex ideas comprehending time 
and space with motion. 

§ 3. Modes of sounds. 
The like variety have we in sounds. Every articulate v^ord is a 
different modijication of sound : by which we see, that from the 
sense of hearing by such modifications, the mind may be furnish- 
ed with distinct ideas to almost an infinite number. Sounds also, 
besides the distinct cries of birds and beasts, are modified by di- 
versity of notes of different length put together, which make that 
complex idea called a tune^ which a musician may have' in his 
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mind when he Ihean or inakes.no sound at all, by reflecting on the 
ideas of those sounds so put together silently in his own fancy. 

$ ^. ' Modes of colors, 
Tbosx of colors are also very various t some we take notice of 
as the different degrees^ or, as they are termed, shadea of the aame 
coior. But since we very seldom make assemblages of colors 
either for use or delight, but figure is taken in also, and has its 
[»art in it ; as in painting, weaving, needle-work, &c. those which 
ore taken notice of, do most coiamonly belong to mixed modes, as 
being made up of ideas of dmmp kinds, viz. figure and color ; 
such as beauty y raink<nay &Ck 

% 5. Modea of taste. 
All compounded tastes and smells are also modes made up of the 
umple ideas of those senses. But they being such as generally 
we have no names for> are less taken notice of, and cannot be set 
down-in writing ; and therefore must be left without enumeration 
to the thoughts and experience of my reader. 

$ «• 

Iw general it may be observed^ that those simple modes which are 
tonsidered but qs different degrees'of the same simple idea^ though 
they are in themselves many of them very distinct ideas, yet have 
ordidarily no distinct names j nor are much taken notice of as dis- 
tinct ideas, where the difference is but very small between them* 
Whether men have neglected these modes, and given no names 
to them, as wslnting measures nicely to distinguish them ; or be* 
cause when they were so distinguished, that knowledge would not 
be of general or necessary use, I leave it to the thoughts of others: 
it is sufficient to my purpose to show, that all our simple ideas 
come to our minds only by sensation and reflection ; and that when 
the nund has them, it can variously repeat and compound them^ 
and so make new complex ideas. But though white, red, or 
sweet, &c. have not been modified or made into complex ideas, by 
several combinations, so as to be named, and thereby ranked into 
species ; yet some others of the simple ideas, viz. those of unity, 
duration, motion, &c. above instanced in, as also power and think- 
ing, have been thus modified to a great variety of complex ideas^ 
with names belonging to them. 

§ 7. Why some modes have^ and others have not names. 
Tax reason tohereof I suppose, has been this : that the g^eat cout 
cemment of men being with men one amongst another, the knowl- 
edge of men and their actions^ and the signifying of them to on« 
Vol. I. 27 
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another, was most necessary ; and therefore they made ideas of ac* 
tions very nicely modified, and gave those complex ideas names, that 
they might the more easily record, and discourse of those things 
they were daily conversant in, witiuMit long ambages and cireu m- 
locutions ; and that the things they were continually to give and 
receive information about, might be the easier and quicker under* 
stood. That this is so, and that men in framing different complex 
ideas, and giving them names, have been much governed by the 
end of speech in general (whichii&ra very short and expedite waf 
•f conveying their thoughts onetiwsihother) is^evideat in the names^, 
which in several arts have been found out, and applied to several 
complex ideas of modified actions belonging to their several trades,. 
&>r despatch sake,^ in their direction or discourses about them^ 
Which ideas are not generally framed in the minds of men not 
conversant about these operations. And thence the words that 
stand for them, by the greatest part of men of the same language^ 
are . not understood i v,g, colahircy drillings Jiltrationy cohobatton^ 
are words standing for certain complex ideas, which being seldom 
in the minds of any but those few whose particular employments 
do at every turn suggest them to their thoughts, those names of 
them are not generally understood but by smitl&s and chemists ^ 
who having &amed the complex ideas which these words stand 
for, and having given names to them, or received them from oth» 
ers upon hearing of these names in communication, readily con* 
eeive those ideas in their minds ; as by cohobation all the simple 
ideas of distilling, and the pouring the liquor distilled from any 
thing, back upon the remaining matter, and distilling it again. 
Thus we see that there are great varieties of simple ideas, as of 
tastes and smells, which have no names; and of modes many more» 
Which either not halving been generally enough observed, or else 
not being of any great use to be taken notice of in the a&irs and 
converse of men, they have not had names given to them, and so 
pass not for species. This we shall have occasion hereafter \» 
oonsider more at large, when we come t;o speak of words. 


CHAP. XIX. 

OF TBB MODES OF THINKING. 

$1. Senaatkmy remembrance^ contemfilationy IStc. 
' WHEN the mind turns its view inwards upon itself, and cod«^ 
templates its own actionsi thinking b the first that .occurs. In k 
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the mind observes a great variety of modifications, and from thence 
receives distinct ideas. Thus the perception which actually ac- 
companies, and is annexed to, any impression on the body, made 
by an external object, being distinct from ail other modifications 
of thinking^ furnishes the mind with a distinct idea, which we caU 
sensation ; which is, as it were, the actual entrance of any idea 
into the understanding by the senses. The same idea, when it 
again recurs without the operation of the like object on the exter- 
nal sensory, is remembrance : if it be sought after by the mind, 
and with psdn and endeavor found, and brought again in view, it 
is recollection ; if it be held there long under attentive considera* 
tion, it is contem/ilaHon. When ideas float in our mind, witliout 
any reflection or regard of the understanding, it is that which the 
French call reverie j our language has scarce a name for it. 
When the ideas that offer themselves (for, as I have observed in 
another place, whilst we are awak^, there will always be a train 
4>f ideas succeeding one another in our minds) are taken notice o^ 
and, as it were, registered in the memory, it is attention. When 
4he mind with great earnestness, and of choice, fixes ks view on 
any idea, considers it on all sides, and will not be called off* by the 
ordinary solicitation of other ideas, it is that we <;all intention or 
^$udy .: sleep, without dreaming, is rest from all these i and dream^ 
inff itself, is the having of ideas (whilst the outward senses are 
stopped, so that they receive nQt outward objects with their usual, 
•qmckness) in the mind, not suggested by any external objects, or 
known occasion, nor under any choice or conduct of the undecs- 
fltanding at all. And whether that, which we call ecHacyj be not 
dreaming with the eyes open, I leave to be examined. 

ThsiSb are some few instances of those various modee ofthinidng^ 
which the mind may observe in itself, and so have as distinct ideas 
of, as it hath oiwhite^ and rcd^ a aguarcy or a circle. I do not pre^ 
tend to enumerate them all, nor to treat at large of this set of ideas,. 
which are got from rejection : that would be to make a volume. 
It suffices to my present purpose, io have shown here, by some 
few examples, of what sort these ideas are, and how the mind 
comes by tkem ; especially since I shall have -occasion hereafter 
to treat more at large of reasonings judging^ volition^ and knowl- 
edge j^Yiich are>some«of the most considerable operations of the 
WXid^mfimodcB of thinkings 
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$ 3. The vafidU9 attention qf the mind in thinkings. 
But perhaps it may not be an unpardonable digression, nor wholly 
impertiBent to our present design, if we reflect here upon the dif» 
ferent state of the mind in thinkings which those instances of 
attention, reverie and dreaming, Sec. before mentioned, naturally 
enough suggest. That there are ideas, some or o'ther, always 
present in the mind of a waking man, every one's experience con* 
vinces him, though the mind employs itself about them with 
several degrees of attention. Sometimes the mind fixes itself 
with 80 much earnestness on the contemplation of some objects, 
that it turns their ideas on all sides, remarks their relations and 
circumstances, and views every pan so nicely, and with such in- 
tention, that it shuts out all other thoughts, and takes no notice of 
the ordinary, impressions made then on the senses, which at anoth- 
er season would produce very sensible perceptions ; at other 
times it barely obs)srves the train of ideas that succeed in the uih 
derstanding, without directing and pursuing any of them ; and at 
other times it lets them pass almost quite unregarded, as faim 
shadows that make no impression. 

§ 4. Henee it is probable that thinjl:ing is the action^ not essence 
of the soul^ 
This difference o{ intention^ and remission of the mind in thiokmg 
with a great variety of degrees between earnest study, and very 
pear minding nothing at all ; every one, I think, has experi** 
mented in himself. Trace it a little farther, and you find the 
mind in sleep retired as it were from the senses, and out of the 
reach of those motions made on the organs of sense, which at 
other times produce very vivid and sensible ideas. I need not for 
this instance in those who sleep out whole stormy nights, without 
hearing the thunder, or seeing the lightning, or feeling the shak-* 
ing of the house, which are sensible enough to those who are 
waking : but in this retirement of the mind from the senses, it 
often retains a yet more loose and incoherent manner of thinkings 
which we call dreaming ; and last of all, sound sleep xyloses the 
scene quite, and puts an end to all appearances. This, I think, 
almost eveiy one has experience of in himself, and his own obser- 
Yation«without difficulty leads him thus far. That which 1 would 
farther conclude from hence, is, that since the mind can sensibly 
put op, at several times, several degrees of thinkin^^ and be some- 
times even in a waking man so remiss, as to have thoughts dk^ 
und obscure to that degree, that they are very little removed - 
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from none at ftll ; and at la8t» in the dark retirements of sound 
sleepy loses the sight perfectly of all ideas whatsoever : sincey I 
say^ this'is evidently so in matter of facty and constant experience^ 
I ask whether it be not probable that thinking is the action^ and 
not the essence of the soul ? since the operations of agents will 
easily admit of intention and remission; but the essences of 
things are not conceived capable of any such variation. But this 
by the by* 


CHAP. XX. 

OF MODES OF PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

$ 1. Pleasure and fiain simple ideas. 
AMONGST the simple ideas, which we receive both from 
^nsation and refleetionj fiain and pleasure are two very considers* 
ble ones. For, as in the body there b sensation barely in itself 
or accompanied with pain or pleasure ; so the diought or percep* 
turn of the mind is simply so, or else accompanied also with pleas' 
tire or panty delight or trouble, call it how you please. Theset 
like other simple ideas, cannot be described, nor their names de* 
fined ; the way of knowing them, is, as of the simple ideas of the 
srases, only by experience. For to define them by the presence 
of good OP evil, is no otherwise to make them known to us, thm 
by making us reflect on what we feel in ourselves, upon tlie sev 
end and various operations of good and evil upon our minds, as 
they are differently applied to or considered by us. 

§ 3. Good and evUj what, 
Tnivas then are good or evil, only in reference to pleasure or 
pain. That we call good, Ivhich is apt to cause or increase pleas* 
uTfij or diminish pain in us i or else to procure or preserve us the 
possession qf any other goody or absence of any evil. And on the 
contrary, we name that evil^ which is apt to produce or increase 
any pain^ or diminish any pleasure in us ; or else to procure «t 
any evil^ or deprive us qfany good. By pleasure and pain, I must 
be understood to mean of body or mind, as they are commonly 
distinguished ; though in truth they be only different constitu- 
tions of the mind, sometimes occasioned by disorder in the body^ 
sometimes by thoughts of the mind. 

$ 3. Our passions moved by good and evil* 
Plmasums and^tft, and that which causes them, good and evil| 
are the lwg<^9 oi> which our passions turn : and if we reflect on 
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4Mf«elv<es9 and obeery^ how these, under various c^sideraiionSi 
<>perate in as ; what modifications or tempers of mind, what in- 
l»raal seAsataons (cf I may so call them) they produce in us, wt 
iMy thenoe form to ourselves the ideas of our /la««ton«. 

$ 4. JLsve, 
Thus any one reflecting upon the thougi^ he has of the defightf 
^ich any present or absent thiQg is apt to produce in him, has 
the idea we call love. For when a man declares in autumn, when 
he is eating them, or in spring, when there are none, that he lovea 
grapes, it is no more but that the taste of grapes delights him ; let 
an alteration of health or constitution destroy the delight of their 
taste, and he then csui be said to love grapes no longer. 

§5. Haired. 
0« the contrary, the thought of the pain, which any thing present 
«r absent is apt to produce in us, is what we call hatred. Were 
kmy busmess here to enquire any farther than into the bare ideas 
«if bur passions, as they depend on different modifications of pleas- 
ure and pain» I should remark^ that our love and hatred of inan« 
iaaate insensible beings, is commonly founded on that pleasure 
«nd pain which we receiye from their use and appUcation any 
wmy to our senses, though with their destruction : but hatred or 
Jovie, to beings capable of happiness or misery, is often the unea* 
nsess or delight, which we find in ourselves arising frdm a con* 
«ideration of their very being or happiness. Thus the being and 
^nelfetre of a man's children or friends, producing ccmstant delight 
in him, he is said constantly to love them. But it sufEk:es to note, 
that our ideas of love and hatred are but the dispositions of the 
mind, in respea of pleasure and pain in general, however caa&- 
"odin us. 

$ 6. Desire, 
TfliK uneasiness a man finds in himself upon the absence •f any 
^ing, whose present enjoyment 4:arries the idea of delight with 
it, is that we call desire ; which is greater or less, as that unea^ 
ainess is more or less vehement. Where, by the by, it may per- 
haps be of some use to remarlc, that the chiefs if not only spur to 
human industry and action, is uneasiness. For whatever good is 
piieposed, if its absence ci^ries ik> displeasure or pain wkh it, if a 
man be easy and content without k, there is no desire of it, nor 
endeavor after it ; tli^re is no more but a bare veUeityy the term 
used to signify the lowest degree of desire, and that w^ch is next 
to none at all, when there is so tittle uneasiness in #ie alienee cf 
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vay thiagr. ^at it carries a man no &rther than some £unt widie& 
for kf wkhout an)F more efiectual or vigorous use of the means to 
attain it. De$ire aiso is stopped or abated by the opinion o£ tiio 
impossibility or vnattainablenesa of the good proposed, as far a» 
the uneasiness is cured or allayed by that consideration. This 
sngbt carry our thoughts farther, were it seasonable in thb piace. 

$ 7. Joy^ 
Mr is a delight of the mind, from the consideration of the present 
or assured approaching possession of a good ; and we are thei| 
possessed of any good, when we have it so in our power, that we 
can use it when we please. Thus a^xaan almost starved has /oy 
at the arrival of relief even before he has the pleasure of using 
it: and a father, in whoih the very well-being of hia children caus- 
es delight, is always, as long as his. children are in such a statOji 
in tlie possession of that good ; for he needs but to reflect on itf 
to have that pleasure. ** 

$ 8. Sfifrow. 
SoMMofF is uneasiness in ti» mind, upon the thought of a good 
lost which might have been ^jpyedlooger; or the sense of a 
present evil. 

$9. Hofte. 
Hope is that pleasure in the mind, which every one finds in him- 
ssU^ upon, the t^vougbt gS a profitable future enji^rmeBt of a thingi 
\iihich is apt to delight Mm. 

$ 10. Fear. 
Fmam is an uneasiness of the mind^ upon the thought of future 
evU likely to be&l us. 

$ Ih Df^fiair. 
Despair is the thought of the unattamablenesa of any good 
which ^rorks differently in menTs minds, soq;ietimes producing un- 
easiness or pain, sometimes rest SAd indfidency^ 

f 13. Angtp. 
AnQEB is uneasiness or discomposure of the mind, upcm the ve* 
ce^ of any injury^ with a present purpose of revenue. 

$ 13. Mnv^ 
J^rr is an uneasiness of the inbdy caused by the eonsideration of, 
a good we desire, obtained by one we think should not have had it 
before us* 

$ 14. What pa^B^ona ail men have* 
Tbkse two last,' efivy and cm^tfT, notbebg caiised by pain and 
plftamre simply in themselves, init having iAtl^emsome mixed 
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cotisiderations of ourselves and others, are not therefore to be 
found in all men, because those other parts of valuing^ their mer* 
its, or intending revenge, is wanting in them ; but all the rest ter-^ 
minated purely in pain and pleasure, are, I think, to be found in 
all men. For 'weJovCfdesirei rejoice^ and ho/ie^ only in respect of 
pleasure ; we hatcy featy and grievcy only in respect of pain uM-' 
mately : in fine, all these passions are moved by things, KxaXj as 
they appear to be the causes of pleasure and pain, or to have pleas- 
itre or pain some way or other annexed to them. Thus we ex- 
tend our hatred usually to the subject (at least if a sensible or vol- 
imtary agent) which has produced pain in us, because the fear it 
leaves is a constant pain : 'but we do not so constantly love what 
has done us good ; because pleasure operates not so strongly on 
us as pain, and because we are not so ready to have hope it will 
do so again. But this by the by. 

$ 15. Pleasure and fiain^ what. 
Bt fileaeure and fiahiy delight and uneasiness, I must all along be 
understood (as I have above intimated) to mean not only bodily 
pun and pleasure, but whatsoever delight or uneasiness is felt by 
us, whether arising from any grateful or unacceptable sensation oi' 
reflection. ^ 

§ 16. 
It is &rther to be considered, that in reference to the passions, the 
removal or lessening of a fiain is considered, and operates as a 
pleasure ; and the loss or diminishing of a pleasure, as a pain. 

$ 17. Shame. 
The passions, too, have roost of them in most persons, operations 
on the body, and cause various changes in it, which, not being al« 
ways sensible, do not make a necessary part of the idea of each 
passicMi. For shame, which is an uneasiness of the mind upon 
the thought of having don^ something which is indecent, or win 
lessen the valued esteem which others have for us, has not always 
blushing accompanying it. 

$ 18. These instances do show how our ideas of the fiassiona are 
got from sensation and reflection, 
I WOULD not be mistaken here, as if I meant this as a discourse of 
the passions s they are many more than those I have here named : 
and those I have taken notice of, would each of them require a 
much larger and more accurate discourse. I have only mention* 
ed these here as so many instances of modes of pleasure and pain 
resulting in our minds from various considerations of good and 


evif. I might perhaps hvrc instanced in other modes ot pleasure 
and pain more simpfe than these, as the pain of hunger and thir$t^ 
and the pleasure of eating and drmfcing to remote them ; the pain 
of tender eyes, and the pleasure of music ; pain from captious un-' 
instmctrre wrangling, and the pleasure of rational conversation 
ivithu friend, or of well directed study in the search andjdiscoverjr 
of truth. But the passions being of much more concernment to 
trs, I rather made choice to instance in t^em, and show how the 
ideas we have of them are derived from sensation and reflection. 


CHAP. XXIi 

OF POWER. 

$1. Thi$ idea honv got, 

THE mind being every day informed, by the senses, of the al- 
teradon of those simple ideas it observes in things without, and 
taking notice how one comes to an end, and ceases to be, and 
another begins ''to exist which was not before ; reflecting also on 
what passes within itself, and observing a constant change of its 
ideas, sometimes by the impression of outward objects on the sens- 
es, and sometimes by the determination of its own choice ; and 
concluding, from what it has so constantly observed to have been, 
that the like changes will for the future be made in the same things 
by like agents, and by the like ways ; considers in one thing the ^ 
possibliity of having any of its simple ideas changed, and in anoth- 
er the possibility of making that change ; and so comes by that 
idea which we call fiower. Thus we say, flre has a fionver to melt 
gold, t. c. to destroy the consistency of its insensible parts, and con- 
sequently its hardness, and make it fluid ; and gold has ^fionoer to 
be meltecf : that the sun has ^povjer to blanch wax, and wax a 
iifmer to be blanched by the sun, whereby the yellowness is de- 
stroyed, and whiteness made to exist in its room. In which, and 
the like cases, the fioiuer we consider is in reference to the change 
of perceivable ideas : for we cannot observe any alteration to be 
made in, or operation upon, any thing, but by the observable change 
of its sensible ideas : nor conceive any alteration to be made, but 
by conceiving a change of some ot its ideas. 

§ 2. Power active and fia^sive, 
Pojvss^ih\k% considered, is twofold, viz* as able to make, or able 
to receive ftny change : the one may be called active^ and the oth- 
er /laastve fiitver. Whether matter be not wholly destitute of ac- 
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/ivc/iower^ as its author God is trulf above all passive fiower i 
and whether the intermediate state of created spirits be not that 
alone which is capable of both active and fuuatue fiowery may be 
worth consideration. I shall not now. enter into that inquiry ; my 
present business being, not to search into the original of power^ 
but how we come by the idea of it. But since active flovfere make 
so great a part of our complex ideas of natural substances (as we 
shall see hereafter) and I memion them as such according to com« 
mon apprehension ; yet they being not perhaps so truly actiut 
fi9fvera as our hasty thoughts are apt to represent them, I judge it 
not amiss, by this intimation, to direct our minds to the considera* 
tion of God and spirits, for the clearest idea of active fiowcra, 

$ 3. Povfcr mcludee relation. , 
1 CONFESS /iower includea in it aotne kind of relation (a relation to 
action or change) as indeed which of our ideas, of what kind so- 
ever, when attentively considered, does not ? For our ideas of ex- 
tension, duration, and number, do they not all contain in them a 
secret relation of the parts ? Figure and motion Imve something 
relative in them imuch more visibly : and sensible qualities, as col- 
ors and smells, &c. what are they but the fionvera of di£ferent bod- 
ies, in relation to our perception ? &c. And if considered in the 
things themselves, do they not depend on tlie bulk, figure, texture, 
and motion of the parts ? All which include some kind of rela- 
tion in themr Our idea, therefore, of fiower^ I think, may well 
have a place amongst other simple ideas, and be considered as one 
of them, being one of those that make a principal ingredient in our 
complex ideas of substances, as we shall hereafter have occasion 
to observe. 

§ 4. The clearest idea of active fiower had from afiirit. 
We are abundantly furnished with die idea of fiaaaive fiower by 
almost all sorts of sensible things. In most of them we cannot 
avoid observing their sensible qualities ; nay, their very substanc- 
es to be in a continual flux : and therefore with reason we look <m 
them as liable still to the same change. Nor have we of active 
fiower (which is the more proper signification of the word fiower) 
fewer instances ; since whatever change is observed, the mind 
must collect a power somewhere able to make that change, as 
well as a possibility in the thing itself to receive it. Buti yet, if we 
will consider it attentively, bodies, by our senses, do not|iffbrd us 
so clear and distinct an idea of active fiower^ as we have from re- 
flection on the operati(Hi8 of our minds. For all fiowier relating to 
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action, and diere being but two sorts of action, whereof we Jiave 
any idea, viz. thinking and motion ; let us consider whence we 
bave the clearest ideas of the fiowera which produce these actions. 
1. Of thinking, body affords us no idea at all, it is only from reflect 
tion that we have that. 3. Neither have we from body any idea of 
the beginning of motion. A body at rest affords us no idea of any 
active fiower to move ; and when it is set in motion itself, that mo* 
tion is rather a passion, than an action in it^ For when the ball 
obeys the stroke of a billiard-stick, it b not any action of the ball, 
but bare passion : also when by impulse it sets another ball in mo- 
tion that lay in its way^ it only communicates the motion it had re- 
ceived from another, and loses in itself so much as the other re-, 
ceived ; which gives us but a very obscure idea of an active ftower 
of moving in body, whilst we observe it only to trani^er, but not 
produce any motion. For it is but a veiy obscure idea of fiower^ 
which reaches not the production of the action, but the continua- 
tion of the passion. For so is motion, in a body impelled by anoth- 
er : the continuation of the alteration made in it frotn rest to mo- 
tion, being little more in action, than the continuation of the alter- 
ation of its figure by the same blow, is an action. The idea of the 
beginning of motion we have only from reflection on what passes 
in ourselves, where we find by experience, that barely by willing 
it, barely by a thought of the^mind, we cui move the parts of our 
bodies, which were before at rest. So that it seems to me, we have 
from the observation of the operation of bodies by our senses but a 
very imperfect obscure idea of active fiovter, since they afford us > 
not any idea in themselves of the fiower to begin any action, either 
motion or thought. But if, from the impulse bodies are observed 
to make one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear idea of 
power, it serves as well to my purpose, aeneation being one of 
those ways whereby the mind comes by its ideas : only I thought it 
worth while to consider here by the way, whether the mind doth 
not receive its idea of active fiower clearer from reflection on its 
own operations, than it doth from any external sensation, 

$ 5. fVill and understanding two fiowera. 
This at least I'think evident, that we find in ourselves Vifiower to 
begin or forbear, continue or end several actions of our minds^ 
and motiAms of our bodies, barely by a thought or preference of 
the mind ordering, or, as it were, commanding the doing or not 
doing such or such a particular action. This power which the 
mind has thus to order the consideration of any idea, or the for- 
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fcearing to conider k ; orto prefertfaentedmof aaf pwtof the 
body to its rest, and ince -oerta in asy poiticttitr inBtsnce, Is that 
whicfa we call the vMl. The actnal exercise of that power* by di- 
rectin^ any particular action, or its fbrbeamnce, is that which we 
call voHiion or vUling. The%orbearan<:e of that adioiiy oonse? 
<}Qent to Bttch order or command of the mind» is called vohmutryi 
and whatsoever action is performed without such a thou^tof 
the mind is called involuntary : the power <^ perception is that 
which we call the underatariding. Perception, which we make 
die act of the understanding) is of ihree sorts : 1. The percep? 
tkm of ideas in our mind. 2. The perception of the significatioo 
of signs. 3. The percepuon of the connection or repugnancy, 
agreement or disagreement, that there b between any <^ our 
ideas. All these are attributed to the underaiandmgf or percep? 
tire power, though it he the two latter only that use allows us tQ 
say we understand. 

$ 6. Facultie*. 
Thbsi^ powers of the mmd, viz. of fiercetvingy and of preferring^ 
are usually called by another name : and the ordinary way of 
speaking is, that the underntanding and *anll are two facuUies of 
the mind ; a word proper enough if it be used as all words idiould 
|)e, so as not to breed any confusion in men's thoughts, by being 
supposed (as I suspect it has been) to stand for some real beings in 
the soul that performed those actions of understanding and toUy 
tion. For when we say the vnll is the commanding and superior 
faculty of the soul ; that it is or is not free ; that it determkies the 
inferior faculties ; that it follows the dictates of the under9tandingf 
Sec. though these, and the like expressions, by those that carefully 
attend to their own ideas, and conduct their thoughts more by the 
evidence of things, than the sound of words, may be understood 
in a clear and distinct sense : yet I suspect, I say, that this way of 
speaking of /aru/^itf9, has misled many into a confused notion of 
so many distinct agents in us, which had their several province^ 
and authorities, and did command, obey, and perform several ac? 
^ons, as so many district beings ; which has been no small occa- 
sion of wrangling, obscurity, and Uncertainty, in questi<Hi8 relat: 
ing to them. 

§ 7. Whence the ideas of liberty and neceaaity, ' 
Evert one, I think, finds in himself a power to begin or forheur^ 
continue or put an end to several actions in himself. From the 
consideration of the extent of this power of the mind over the ac? 
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tioQs of the man vhicli eyeiy one finds in himself, arise the ideas 
of liderty and nece$^Uyf , 
, $ 8. Liberty^ what* 

Ali. the actions* that we have any idea of, reducing themselves, as 
has been said, to these two, viz. thinkbg and modon ; so far as a 
man has a power to think, or not to think, to move, or not to movey 
according to the preference or direction of his own mmd, so far is 
a vaukjree. Wherever any performance or forbearance are not 
equally in a num's power ; wherever doing or not doing will not 
equally follow upon the preference of his mind directing it, there 
he is not/r<?e, though perhaps the action may be voluntary. So 
(hat the idea of liberty is the idea of a power in any agent to do or 
forbear any particular action, according to the determination, or 
thought of the mind, whereby either of them is preferred to tlie 
other ; where either of them is not in the power of the agent to 
be produced by him according to his volition^ there he is not at 
liberty f that agent is under necessity. So that liberty cannot be 
where there is no thought, no volition, no will ; but there may be 
thought, there may be will, there may foe volition where there is 
no liberty. A little consideration of an obvious instance or two, 
may make this clear. 

$ 9. Sufifioaes the understanding and will. 
A TBirivis»BAi.|:«, whether in motion by the stroke of a racke^, or 
lying still at rest, is not by any one taken to be a free agent. If 
we inquire into the reason, we shall find it is because we conceive 
not a tennis-ball to think, and consequently not to have^ any voU- 
tion, or preference of motion to rest, or vice versa ; and therefore 
has not liberty j is not a free agent ; but all its both motion and 
rest come under our idea oi necessary j and are so called. Like- 
wise a man falling into the water (a bridge breaking under him) 
has not herein liberty, is not a free agent. For though he has 
volition, though he prefers his not falling to falling ; yet the for- 
bearance of that moUon not being in his power, the stop or cessa- 
tion ef that motion follows not upon his volition ; and therefore 
therein he is not free. So a man striking himself, or his friend, 
by a^ convulsive motion of his arm, which it is not in His power, 
by volition, or the direction of his mind, to stop, or forbear, nobody 
thinka he has in this/i^^^y ;^ every one pities him, as acting by 
necessity and constraint* 

^10. Belongs not to volition. 
Aoai^, suppose a man be carried, whilst fast asleep, into a room, 
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where is a person he longs to see and speak iinth ; and be there 
locked fast in, beyond his power to get out ; he awakes, and ia 
glad to find himself in so desirable company, which he stayji wil- 
lingly in, t. e. prefers his stay to going away : I ask, is not tliis stay 
voluntary ? I think nobody will doubt it ; and yet being locked 
fast m, it is evident he is not at liberty not to stay, he has not free- 
dom to be gone. So that liberty ia not an idea belonging" to voH* 
tiony or preferring ; but to the person having the power of doing, 
or forbearing to do, according as the mind shall choose or direct. 
Our idea of libeity reaches as far as that power, and no farther. 
For wherever restraint comes to check that power, or compulsion 
takes away that indifferency of ability on either side to act, or to 
forbear acting ; there liberty^ and our notion of it, presently ceases. 

§ 1 1. Voluntary ofifioaed to involuntary^ not to neceasary. 
We have instances enough, and often more than enough, in our 
own bodies. A man's heart beats, and the blood circulates, which 
it is not in his power by any thought or volition to stop ; and 
therefore, in respect of these motions, where rest depends not on 
his choice, nor would follow the determination of his mind, if it 
should irefer it, he is not a free agent. Convulsive motions agi- 
tate his legs ; so that though he willa it ever so much, he canncyt 
l>y any power of his mind stop their motion (as in that odd disease 
called chorea aancti viti ;) but he is perpetually dancing : h^ ia 
not at liberty in this action, but under as much necessity of mov- 
ing, as a stone that falls, or a tennis-ball struck with a racket. 
On the other side, a palsy, or the stocks, hinder his legs frona 
obeying the determination of his mind, if it would thereby transfer 
his body to another place. In all these there is want pf freedom ^ 
though the sitting still even of a paralytic, whilst he prefers it to 
a removal, is truly voluntary. Voluntary^ then, ia not ofifioaed to 
neceaaaryy but to involuntary. For a man may prefer what he can 
do, to what he cannot do ; the state he is in, to its absence or 
change, though necessity has made it in itself unalterable. 

§ 12. Liberty y tvhat. 
As it is in the motions of the body, so it is in the thoughts of our 
minds : where any one is such, that we have power to take it 
up, or lay it by, according to the preference of the mind, there we 
are at liberty. A waking man, being under the necessity of hav- 
ing some ideas constantly in his mind, is not at liberty to think, or 
not to think ; no more than he is 2X liberty ^ wh%ther his body shall 
touch any other or no : but whether he will remove his comem- 
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plation from one idea to another* is many times in his choice ; and 
then he iSf in respect of his ideas, as much at liberty ^ as he is in 
respect of bodies he rests oh : he can at pleasure remove himself 
from one to another. But yet some ideas to the mind, like some 
motipns to the body^ are such as in certain circumstances it cannot 
avoid, nor obtain their absence by the utmost effort it can use. A 
man on the rack is not at liberty to lay by the idea of pain, and di- 
vert himself with other contemplations : and sometimes a boister? 
ous passion hurries our thoughts as a hurricane does our bodieS| 
without leaving us the liberty of thiitking on other things, which 
we would rather choose. But as soon as the mind regains the 
power to stop or continue, begin or forbear, any of these motions 
of the body without, or thoughts within, according as it thinks fit 
to prefer either to the other, we then consider the man as 2L/ree 
agent again. 

§ 13. J^ecessity^ what, 
Wberbver thought is wholly wanting, or the power to act or for* 
bear, accorduig to the direction of thought, there necessity takes 
place. This is an agent capable of volition, when the beginning 
or continuation of any action is contrary to that preference of the 
mind, is called comfiulsion ; when the hindering or stopping any 
action is contrary to his volition, it is called restraint. Agents that 
have no thought, no volition at all, are in every thing necessary 
agents. 

§ 14. Liberty belongs not to the will. 
If this be so (as I imagine it is) I leave it to be considered, wheth* 
er it may net help to put an end to that long agitated, and I think 
unreasonable, Uecause unintelligible question, viz. Whether man's 
will be freey or no f For if I mistake not, it follows from what I 
have said, that the question itself is altogether improper ; and it 
is as insignificant to ask, whether man's will be free, as to ask, 
whether his sleep be swift, or his virtue square ; liberty being as 
little applicable to the will, as swiftness of motion is to sleep, or 
squareness to virtue. Every one would laugh at the absurdity of 
such a question as either of these ; bec^iuse it is obvious, that the 
modifications of motion belong not to sleep, nor the difference of 
figure to virtue ; and when any one well considers it, I think he 
will as plainly perceive, that liberty ^ which is but a power, belongs 
only to agents, and cannot be aq attribute or modification of the 
^illf which is also tat a power. 
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$ 15. FoHiion. 
Such is the difficulty of explsdning and giving clear notions of 
intemal acttons by sounds, that I must here warn my reader, that 
ordering^ direttinffj cho&Hngf preferring^ kc. which I hare made 
use of, win not distinctly enough express voHtion^ unless he will 
reflect on what he himself does when he wille* For example, /rre^ 
f erring^ whkh seems perhaps best to express the act of votuiony 
does it not precisely. For though a man would prefer flying to 
walking, yet who can say he erer mils it ? VoUHony it is pli^, is 
an act of the mmd knowingly exerting that dominion it takes itself 
to have over any part of the man, by employing it in, or withhold- 
ing it from, any particular action. And what is the «^/, but the 
faculty to do this ? And is that faculty any thing more in effect 

r 

than a power, the power of the mind to determine its thought, to 
the producing, continuing, or stopping any acdon, as far as it de- 
pends on us ? For can it be denied, that whatever agent has a pow- 
er to think on its own actions, and to prefer their doing or omission 
either to other, has that faculty called vnll ? Willy then, is noth- 
ing but such a power. jAbertyy on the other side, is the power a 
man has to do or forbear doing any particular action, according as 
its doing or forbearance has the actual preference in the mind ; 
which is the same thing as to say, according as he himself wilh it. 

' 5 1 6. Powers belong to agents. 
It is plain, then, that the vnll is nothing but one power or ability^ 
and freedom another power of' ability ; so that to ask, whether the 
will hasfreedoifij is to a'sk, whether one power has another power, 
one ability another ability : a question at first sight too grossly ab« 
surd to make a dispute or need an answer. For who is it that 
sees not that /towers belong only to afrenss, and are attributes orUy 
of sub stone esy and not of flowers themselves ? So that this way of 
putting the question, viz. Whether the will be free f is in effect 
to ask. Whether the will be a substance, an agent ? or at least 
to suppose it, since freedom can properly be attributed to nothing 
else. If freedom can with any propriety of speech be applied to 
power, or may be attributed to the power that is in a man to pro- 
duce, or forbear producing motion in parts of his body, by choice 
or preference ; which is that which denominates him free, and is 
freedom itself. But if any one should ask, whether freedom were 
free, he would be suspected not to understand well what he said ; 
and he would be thought to deserve Midas's %ars, who knowing 
that rich was a denomination from the possession of riches, should 
demand whether riches themselves were rich. 


HowjStrRt tlie nameyffe«49, whj^ll m€n have giyen totbkpQw«i: 
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and when the ft^4 wdq^r ^ vfui^ of 9.faci£tiyirX% considered aa ^ 
«> barely as aa ability to do somethingj the absurdity in.sayuig;^ it is 
free, or not free, will easily discover itself^ For if it be reasona- 
ble to suppose and talk oifaciUtUu\ ^ distinct beings that can act 
*(fia w^ do when we say the will orders, anc|. the will is free) it is fit 
that we should make a speaking facuUy^ and a walking/a c»/^Vi 
and a danciogyaeu//^^ by which tliose actions are produced) wluch 
are but Beveral Ixodes of motion ; as well as we snake the vnU and 
underMaitdhkg tQ ho/aculiicaj by which tbe^actions of choosing an4 
perceiviiig are produced^ which are but several mod6s of thinking : 
and we may as properly say> that it i& t^ sii^g^g JhcuUj^ sing^ 
aod the daoci&g faculty dances, as. tliat the 1^Ull c^ooses» or that 
the undtt^anding conccivea; or^ as is usUal^ that the vfUl directa 
tiie umUr^Umdmg'y or the umlcr^ianding Qbeys, or ^ibeys not the 
will i it being altc^ether as proper and intelligible to ^y, that the 
power (^ speakiog lUrects the power of singing, or the power oi 
singing obeys or disobeys the power of speaking. 

§ 18. 
This way of talking nevertheless, has prevailed, andj as I guess^ 
produced great ccmfusion. For these being all different powers 
ia the niind> or in the man, to do several actions, he exerts them 
as be thinks fit : but the power to do one action, is not operated 
OB by the power of doing another action. For the power of think- 
ing opcara^s not on the power of choosing^ nor the power of choos- 
iog on the power of thinking ; no more than the power of dancing 
operates on the power of singing, or the power of singing on the 
power of dancmg; as any one who r^fiect^ on it will easily per- 
eeive ; and yet this is it which we say, when, we thus speak, thaf 
the will ofieratea on the underHanding^ or the understanding on the 
will. 

§ 19. 
I GRANT, that this or that actual thought may be the occasion of 
volidcn, €fe exercising the power a man.has tp choose ; or the ac-^ 
tual choice of the mind, the cause of actual thinking on this or that 
thing $ as the actual singing of %uch a tune> may be the occasion 
VOL. i» 29 , 
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of dancing such a dance» and the actual dancing of such a danc# 
At occauiMi of sin^g such a tune. JSut in all these it is not one 
>loiv^ that operates on another : but it is the mind that operates, 
mnd exerts these powers ; it is the man that does the acdon, it is 
the agent that has power» or is able to do. For fiofoers are rela* 
tionS) not agents : and that whidh has the fiower or not thefiomer 
to ofierate^ U that alone which is or is not free^ and not the power 
itself. For freedom) or not freedom^ can belong to nothing bur 
what has or has not a power to act 

% 20. Liberty belongs not to the mil. 
The attributing U> faculties that which belonged not to them, ha» 
given occauon to this way of talking : but the introducing into 
discourses concerning the mind, with the name oi faculties j a nor 
tion of their operating, has, I suppose, as little advanced our knowl- 
edge in that part of ourselves, as the great use and mention of the 
like invention of faculties^ in the operations of the body, has help- 
ed us in the knowledge -of ph3r8ic. Not that I deny there arey^- 
nltiesy both in the body and mind : they both of them have their 
powers of operating, else neither the one nor the other could ope** 
rate. For nothing can operate that is not able to operate ; and 
that is not able to operate, that has Xio power to operate. Nor da 
I deny that those words, and the like, are to have their place in the 
common use of languages that have made them current. It looks 
like too much affectaticm wholly to lay them by : and philosophy 
itself, though it likes not a ^udy dress, yet, when it appears in 
public, must have so much complacency, as to be clothed in the 
ordinary fashion and language of the country, so &r as it can con- 
sist with truth and perspicuity. But the fault has been that fkcul- 
des have been spoken of and repi*esented as so many distinct ar 
gents. For it being asked, What it was that digested the meat in 
our stomachs ? It was a ready and very satisfactory answer, to say^ 
That it was the digestive faculty. What was it that made any 
thing come out of the body ? the expulsive faculty. What mov* 
ed ? the motive faculty. And so in the mind, the inteUectualfac'^ 
ultyy or the understanding understood ; and the elective faculty^ ot 
the will, willed or commanded. Which is in short to say. That 
the ability to digest, digested; and the ability to move, moved ;^ 
and the ability to understand, understood. For faculty ^ ability^ and 
poweTy I think, are but different names of the same things ; which 
ways of speaking, when put into more intelligible words, will t 
tliink, amount to thus much : that digestion is performed by some- 
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thing that is able to digest, motion by ^metbing able to aooye, and 
understanding by something able to understand. And in truth it 
would be very strange if it should be otherwise, as strange as it 
would be, for a man to be freb without being able to be free. 

$ 21. But to the agent <tr man. 
To return then to the inquiry about liberty, I think the gucttion It 
not proper^ Whether the vnU be free ?' but, Whether a man be free 9 
Thus, I think, 

h That so far as any one can, by the direction or choice of his 
mind, preferring the existence of any action to the non-existence 
of that action, and vice versa make it to exist or not exist, so far 
he is free. For if I can by a thought directing the motion of my 
linger, make it move when it was at rest, or vice verea^ it is en- 
dent, that in respect of that I am free ; and if I can, by a lUoe 
thought of my mind, preferring one to the other, produce either 
wonls or silence, I am at liberty to speak, or hold my peace ; and 
o9/ar 09 thU power reaehesy qf actings or -not actings by the deter' 
mination ofhia own thought prefrrrmg either j 90 fiir U a man free* 
For how can we think any one freer, than to have the power to do 
what he will ? And so hx as any one can, by preferring any action 
to its not being, or rest to any action, produce that action or rest, 
so far can he do what he will. For such a preferring of action to 
its absence, is the willing of it ; and we can scarce tell how to im- 
agine any being freer, than to be able to do what he wAU. So 
that in respect of actions within the reach of such power in him, a 
man seems as free, as if is possible for freedom to make him. 

$ 22. In respect ofwUHng^ a man ia not free. 
But the inquisitive mind of man, willing to shift off from him- 
self, as hr as he can, all thoughts of guilt, though it be by putting 
himself into a worse state than that of fatal necessity, is not con- 
tent with this : freedom, unless it reaches farther than this, will 
not serve the turn : and it passes for a good plea, that a man is not 
free at all, if he be not as free to will, as he is to act what he wills. 
Concerning a man's liberty, there yet therefore is raised thb fur- 
ther question, Whether a man be free to will f which I think is 
what is meant, when it u disputed whether jthe will be free. And 

as to that I imagine, 

$23. 

2. That wUUng^ or voHtiony being an action, and freedom consist- 
ing in a power of acting or not acting, a man in reapeet o/wUHng^ 
or the uct qfvo&iionj when any actionm hie power ie once proposed 
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1^ Mi ^Aa^f Af#9 urprtBemUf to ^^damtj tainnot kefite* Tlie fea* 
««oti whereof h i^eiy'nttiifest : ^r it being iwavoidftble) that Ae 
action depending oa his wli slwiM exist, or not exist ;,' s»die»eii* 
istence^ or tiot existeticet foUowing perfectly the determinatioa «Ki 
preference of his nrlil^ he cannot avoid wiliiiig the existence, or 
«ot OKistenoe of that action ; it is absoluteiy necessary that h» vtf / 
the one or the other, t\ e, prefer the one to the other ; siaee-one of 
them must necessarily follow ; and that which does fi^low, follows 
by the choice and determination of iiis mind, that is, by hss vnMing 
it : for if he ^oA not «tf^ U^ k wocald not be. So that in respect of 
the act of wUttng^ a nun in such case is not free ; liberty consisting 
in a power to act, or not to act.; whkh, in regard of yflliti0%<a 
man, upon such a proposal, has not. For it is uaarcndably iieces* 
aary to prefisr the dmng or far bc ar too e of an action in a inw's pow- 
er, which tt once so pressed to his thougl^s ; a mmamust neeoa* 
sariiy ttitf the ona or the other of th^n, upon which pre|(N:eDce or 
toHtiQii) the action or its lbrbMran<;e ccritttoly .foUowi^ and is trul^ 
YOluBtsryA But the act of volkton, or prefemng ope of the two» 
feeing Uiat which he eannot4ivoid> a man in respect of that aa of 
mMimg'i is under a neoeiBsijty, and soeanmot be fi^eo ; unless necea* 
^y andfreedoni c^ coasii^t'together^aiid a jooaii can be &ee and 
bound ft onf^ 

S 24. 

Th#Ss then, is evident, thatinall proposals of present action,a atoais 
not at liberty to vnll ornot tomll^ becau^o he cannot forbear vnUm^ji 
liberty consisting in a power to act or to forbear acting, and in that 
only. For a man that u(s stUij is said yet to ^e at liberty, becauao 
be can walk if he w^ia it But if a man sitting still' has not a powr 
ev to remove himself, he is not at liberty ; so likewise a num fiedl* 
ing down a precipice, though in motion, is not at liberty^ because 
he cannot stop that motion if be would. This being so, it as plaii^ 
^lat a man that is walking, to whom it is proposed to give off walk^ 
ing, is not at liberty whether hR v>ill determine himself to walk, or 
-give off walking, or no ; he must necessarily prefer one or the otln 
MT of them, walking or not walking ; and so it is in regard of all 
other actions in our power so proposed, which are the far greater 
number. For considering the vast number of ypluntary actiom 
that succeed one another every moment that we are awake in the 
course of our Mves, there are but few of them that ane thought on 
or proposed to the «^//, tiN the time they are to be done s and In' 
1^11 such actions, as i have shown, the mind in r^pect of v^^g 
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haaootapowrtoaotj^i^iietilaiuBl^ vheffeki oonints libefflf. TiiA 
^md iQ -tiiai ,Ga8e lias^noifeia powser to forbear. vnlUng ,- k cannot 
av<»d semci ^Cftermioalioft oond^mii^ tbeniy let the cepsideratiQii 
ke «ft^ shiNrtt the thpiight as <}W^ a$ at will) it ekher lea¥ea the 
man in ijhe ,at«^ he weft befove taking) pr changes it ; contimiea 
tile wsajtony OTipmis an end to il;* Whereby it is niaiuifest^ that it 
'ordei» andidircete onej in pmfevtnce to or with eie^tect of tt^ -eith^ 
er, and]iHm^b]r..cltl^r (heioontininatien on: cbem^ beoomes^nna* 
Toi^hyhlf ^oliiDtarf • 

§ 25. The wUl dei>ermm£d hywmetlmg ^thdiU it. 
SiNCB) then, it is plain^ ^ei in laostxaees a man is not at Ubertf, 
whelii&r he wiH or no; the next Jizfaan^ ^enMnded> is taAe^ikr e 
manbt atiMany to mU ^kM qf tbt 4w» Ae^lea»89i^m9d99» or re^t :?. 
Th}»: question carries the .abimnlbrf »o£ it soaMaileB^ hi ilsj^K 
A^bHmo wa^t thereby iSuiKeieBd^ he^onyinoad ithat WMMcty -cor* 
cetBs not llie mil* For to jaak, whether a snia» he AtiUbee^ to mUi 
ekfai^ snetion orxeaitj speaking or^sace, wUch he fdeaaes i .is .^ 
ask) whe^er a man «ain tiaSi (what he si^e, or he pleased wilh 
whttt'te as pleased with. A qneetkn wrbtchi I tidttk» needs nn 
answer; 9md thef nirho canmahe at|ues^n <tf k» must s^ifftfose 
6neidlltodetiirBunethea0tS'ofaB(l^fir»and another to di^tei^niae 
that ; and so on in infinitum. 

Te emd these and the Uhe absur#tles> nothing am be of greater 
ase^'ltan to es^hlish dnoui^mmisdei^i^Biined ideas of the thiaigs 
undel* eaiia&;NiratJon« If the ideas of Uberty and volition were 
well Bxl^d in our nnderstandingiBb ^nd cafried aloi^ with m in our 
vmA&f s» they ought* through all the questicms that are /raised 
ab6i}t,them ; I suppose a great part of the difficulties tlmt per- 
plex men's thoughts) and entangle their underGitaBdii^% would be 
mnch easier resolved ; and we should pesceive where the confused 
sigoificatieB of termS} or where the nature of tib^ thing closed th^ 
obsenriity. 

$ 27. J^reedQTtt, 
^jA53')lteii,It is carefully to be remembered>that/re|e(/<3iii con- 
9ir/t in the defiendfince vfthe c^jpistenee^ «r n$t ^es^i^t^nce of any $£" 
tion fifion »uf volition of it ; andn^t in the dfjtendenc^ j^ any., 
action^ or Um contrary^ on our fir^erence. A mm Sklaisding Ptn a 
diff, is at l&erty to leap twenty yaffds downwards into the seay aot 
hecause he has a power to tlo the contrary ^tion» which is to leap 
twenty yards upwards, for that he cannot do ; but he i^ therefore 
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free, becaase he has a power to leap or not to leap. Batif a gveat- 
erferee than lus either holds him fast, or tumbles him down, he is 
no longer free in that ease ; because the doing or forbearance off 
tiiat particular action is no longer in his power. He that is a dose 
prisoner in a room twentjr feet square, being at the north side of 
Ms chamber, is at libertjr to walk twentjr feet southward, because 
he can walk or not walk it ; but is not, at the same time, at lib- 
erty to do the contrarf , I. «. to walk twenty feet northward. 

In this, then, consists freedom, via. in our beuig able to act or 
not to act, according as we shall choose or vOU. 

$2S. FoOtionj what, 
SscoHVLTf We must remember, that voHHony or wliUng'j is an act 
of the mind directing its thought to the production of any action^ 
and thereby exerdng iu power to produce it. To avdd multiply- 
ing of words, I would crare leave here, under the word action^ to 
comprehend the forbearance too of any action proposed ; 9ktmff 
mHU, or holding one's fieace^ when vwUcing or sfieakingy are propos- 
ed, though mere forbearances, requiring as much the determina* 
tion of the will, and being as often weighty in their consequencei 
as thp contrary actions, may, on that consideration, well* enough 
pass for actions too t but this I say, that I may not be mbtakcn, if 
for brevity sake I speak thus. 

§ 29. What determines the will, 
TaiRDLTi The will being nothing but a power in the mind to di- 
rect the operative faculties of a man to motion or rest, as far as 
they depend on such direction : to the question, What is it de« 
termines the will ? the true and proper answer is, The mind. For 
that which determines the general power of directing to this or 
that particular direction, is nothing but the agent itself exercising 
the power it has that particular way. If this answer satisfies notf 
it is plain the meaning of the question. What determines the will ^ 
is thiS) What moves the mind, in every particular instance, to de- 
termine its general power of directing to this or that particular mo- 
tion or rest ? And to this I answer, The motive for continuing in 
the same state or action, is only the present satbfoction in it ; the 
motive to change b always some uneatmesa : nothing setting us 
upon the change of state, or upon any new action, but some uneao* 
inesf. This is the great motive that works on the mind to put it 
upon action, which for shortness sake we will call determining of 
the tinll i which I shall more at large explain. 
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§ SO, Will and desire must not be am/bunded. ^ 
BvT in the way to it^ it will be j^cessaiy to premise, that though 
I have above endeavuned to express the act of volition by chqos^ 
ingy pT^ferrtng^ and the like terms, that signify des^t as well as 
volitionj for want of other words to mark that act of the mind^ 
whose proper naine is vriUing^ or volition ; yet it being a very 
simple act, whosoever desires to understand what it is, will 
better find it by reflecting on his own mmd, and observing what 
it does when it mlla^ than by any variety of articulate sounds what* 
soever. This caution of being careful not to be misled by ex* 
pressions that do not enough keep up the difference between the 
vUl and several acts of the mind that are quke distinct from it, I 
think the more necessary ; because I find the will often coi^aund* 
ed with several of the affections', especially deavrcy and ctte put fer 
the i^her ; said that by men who would not willingiy be thought 
not to have had very distinct notions of things, and not to have writ 
very clearly about them. This, I imagine, has been no small oc« 
casion of obscurity and mistake in this matter ; and there&Hti i6» 
is n^uch as may be, to be avoided. For he that shall turn M* 
thoughts inwards upcm what passes in his mind when he wtf^ 
shall see that the mil or power of volition is conversant about noth* 
ing, but that particular determination of the mind, whereby barely 
by a thought the mind endeavors to give rise, continuation, or stop to 
any action which it takes to be in its power. This well considered, 
plainly shows that the will is perfectly distinguished from desire / 
which in the very same action may have a quite contrary tendency 
frimi that which our will sets us upon. A man whom I cannot de- 
ny, may oblige me to use persuasions ta another, which, at the same 
time, 1 am speaking, I may wish may not prevail on him. In this 
case, it is plain the will and desire run counter. I will the action 
that tends one way, whilst my desire tends another, and that the 
direct contrary way. A man who, by a violent fit of the gout in his 
limbs, finds a doziness in his head, or a want of appetite in hla 
stomach removed, desires to be eased too of the pain of his feet or 
hands (for wherever there is pain there is a desire to be rid of it) 
though yet, whilst he apprehends that the removal of the pain may 
translate the noxious humor to a more vital part, his will is never 
determined to any one action that may serve to remove this pain* 
Whence it is evident, that desiring and wUHng are two distinct acts 
of the mind ; and consequently that the vnUy which is but the 
power:^ vflidon^ is much more distinct from desire. 
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$ $1 . Ihtea9lne99 deiemdne^ the will. 
To return then to tHe inqmrfi IFAs^ i* i^ /Aal determines the fM 
in regard to o^tr acttone ^ And tikat, upon seoond thott^^^ I am 
£pt to imagine ia not^ as is generafiijr supposedi the greater good 
in Tlew ; but isome (and for Uie most part the most premng) tm- 
eadneaa a man is at present under. This^ is that which successive^ 
If determines the w^ and s^ts us upon those aotions we perform. 
This uneaaineae we may call, as it is, desire ; which is an uned^» 
neee of H*e mind for want of some absent good. All pain of the 
body, of what sort soever, and disquiet of the mind^'is uneaaineee : 
"mid with this is always joined desire, equal to the pain or tmeaei' 
neee folty and is scarce distingubhable from it. For denre bemg 
nothing but an uneaaineea in the want of an absent good, in r^r« 
ence to any pain felt, ease is that iteent good ; and till that ease 
be attained, ^e may call it deeirey nobody feeling pain that he wish- 
es not to be eased of, with a desire equal to that pain, and insepar- 
able ^m it Berides this desire of ease from pa«i, thei^ is anoth* 
er of absent positive g<^ ; and here also the desire and uneaainess 
are equal. As much as we desire any absent good, so much are w6 
m pain for it. But here all absent good does not, according to the 
greatness it has, or is acknowledged to have, cause pam equal to 
that^eatness ; as all pain causes desire equal to itself : because 
the absence of good is not always a pain, as the presence of pain is. 
And therefore absent good may be looked on, and considered witli- 
out desire. But so much as there is any where oidesirej so much 
there is oi uneasiness. 

§ 33. Desire ia uneasiness. 
That desire is a state of uneaatriessy every one who reflects on 
himself will quickly find. Who is there that has not felt in desire 
what the wise man says of hope (which is not much different from 
it) that it being deferred tndkea the heart aick ? and that still pro- 
portionable tq the greatness of the deaire ; which sometimes raises 
the uneasineaa to that pitch, that it makes people cry out, ^^e me 
children^ give me the thing desired, or I die ? life itself, and all 
its enjoyments, is a burden cannot be borne under the lasting and 
unremoved pressure of such an un^a«me«9. 

§ 33. The uneaaineaa of deaire determmea the wUl. 
Goon and evil, present and absent, it is true, work upon the mind : 
but that which immediately determines the will^ from time to time, 
to every voluntary action, is the uneasiness ofdeatre^ fixed on some 
absent good; either negative, as indolence to one in pain, m* pos- 
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sitive, as enja^rmenl el pleasure. Tluit it Is this uneaahieM that 
detennifies tbe wUl to the sucoessive voluntary actionSf whereof 
the g^matest pari of oup lives k made up, and by ^hich we am 
eondueted through different courses to different ends ; I shall en* 
deayop to show, both from eKperleBeeaud the v^ieon of the things 

§ 3i. Tkh fhe 9 fifing qfac^iont, 
Wrsn a man b perfectly^ content with the state he is in, whkhis 
wheB he is perfeetfy without any uneuHneB^ what industry., what 
action, what wiii is there left, but to continue in it I of this every 
Hian^s observation will satisfy him. And thus wb see nur all-wise 
Maker, suitable te our conadlutien and frame, apd knowing what 
it is that determines the wUl^ has put into man the vneaamea^ of 
hunger and thirst, and other natural desire'sy that return at their 
seasons, to mov^e and determine their wHh^ for the preserration of 
themselves, and the continuation of their speded« For I tlHAk w« 
may conclude, that if the bare contemplation of these good -ends, 
to which we are carried by these several ttnfa«^e9^^, had been 
sufficient to determine the wr//, and set us on wprk, we should have 
had none of these natural pains, and perhaps in this world little or 
no pain at ail. It is better to marry than to butn^ says 8t.^ul| 
where we may. see what it is that chiefly drives men into the en* 
joyments of a conjugal life. A lit^e burning jek, pushes Us more 
powerfoify, than greater pleasures in prospect draw or allure* 
5 35. The great eat fiesitive gQod determmea not the willy but un^ 
eaaine^a. 
It seems so established and settled a maxim by the general con- 
sent of all mankind, that good, ^^& greater good, determines the 
will, that I do not at all wonder, that when I first published my 
thoughts on this subject, I took it for granted ; . and I imagine, that 
by a great many I shall be thought more excusable, for having 
then done so, than that now I have ventured to recede from so 
received an opinion. But yet upon a stricter inquiry, I atti forced 
to conclude, that good^ the greater good^ though apprehended and 
acknowledged to be so, does not determine the wUl, until our de- 
sire, raised proportionably to it, makes us uneasy in tiie want <rf it* 
Convince a man ever so much, that plenty has its advantages over 
poverty ; make him see and own, that the handsome conveniences 
of life are better than nasty penury $ yet as long as he is content 
with the latter, and finds no uneaaineaa in it, he moves not : hhk 
tifUl never is dctermineld to any action that shall bring him out of 
it. Let a man be ever so well persuaded of the advantages of 
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tinne, that it is as necessary to a man who has any g^at aims in 
this worlds or hopes in the next, as food to life ; yet till he hungers 
and thir%u after r^^hteou9ne99<i till he feels an unea9me99 in the 
want of itf his will will not be determined to any action in pursuit 
pf this confessed greater good ; but any other uneasmeaseB he feels 
in himself, shall take placci and carry his vrill to other actions^ 
On the other side^ let a drunkard see that his health decays^ his 
estate wastes ; discredit and diseases, and the want of all things, 
even of his beloved drink, attends him in the course he follows ; 
yet the returns of uneaainetB to miss his companions, the habitual 
thirst after his cups, at the usual time, drives him to the taveniy 
though he has b his view the loss of health and plenty, and perhaps 
of the Joys of another life : the least of which is no inconsiderable 
good, but such as he confesses is far greater than the tickling of 
nis palate with a glass of wine, or the idle chat of a soaking club* 
It is not for want of viewing the greater good ; for he. sees and 
acknowledges it, and, in the intervals of his drinking hours, will 
take resolutions to pursue die greater good ; but when the unea" 
9ine9» to miss his accustomed delight returns, the greater ac- 
knowledged good loses its hold, and the present uneasiness deter- 
mines the ftfill to the accustomed action; which thereby gets 
stronger footing to prevail against the next occasion, though he 
at the same time makes secret promises to himself that he will do 
so no more ; this is the last time he will act against the attainment 
of those greater goods. And thus he is from time to time in the 
state of that unhappy complainer, Video meliora firobogue^ deteriora 
sequor : which sentence, allowed for true, and made good by con* 
stant experience, may this, and possibly no other way, be easily 
made intelligi|}le. 
'§ 36. Because the removal of uneasiness is the first step, to hafipU 
ness, 
Ir we inquire into the reason of what experience makes so evident 
in fact, and examine why it is uneasiness alone operates on the 
willf and determines it in its choice ; we shall find that we being 
capable but of one determination of the will to one action at once ; 
the present uneasiness that we are under does naturally determine 
the will, in order to that happiness which we all aim at in all our 
actions ; forasmuch as whilst we are under any uneasinessy we 
cannot apprehend ourselves happy, or in the way to it. Pain and 
Uneasiness being by every one concluded and felt to be inconsistent 
with happiness, spoiling the relish even of those good things which 
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'we have ; a little pain serving to mar all the pleasure we rejoiced 
in. And therefore that which of coarse determines the choice of 
our will to the next action, will always be the removing of pain, as 
iong as we have any left, as the first and necessary step towards 
ihappiness. 

§ 37. Because uneasiness alone is present* 
Another reason why it is uneasiness alone determines the willy 
may be this ; because that alone is present, and it is against the 
nature of things, that what is absent should operate where it is 
not. It may be said, that absent good may, by contemplation, be 
'brought home to the mind, and made present. The idea of it in- 
deed may be in the mind, and viewed as present there ; but noth« 
ing will be in the mind as a present good, able to counterbalance 
the removal of any uneasmess which we are under, till it raises ottt 
idesire ; and the uneasiness of that has the prevalency in determin- 
ing the will. Till then the idea in the mind of whatever 'good, is 
there only like other ideas, the object of bare unactive speculation^ 
•but operates not xm the wt//, nor sets us on work ; the reason where- 
of I shall show by and by. How many are to be found, that have 
had lively representations set before their minds of the unspeaka- 
Ue joys of heaven, which they acknowledge both possible and 
probable too, who yet would be ccmtent to take up with their happi- 
ness here ? And so the prevailing uneoMoesses of their desires, let 
loose after the enjoyments of this life, take their turns in the de- 
termining their wUls; and all that while they take not one step^ are 
not one jot moved towards the good things of another life, consid- 
ered as ever so great. 
$ 38. Because all who allow the joys of heaven possible y fiuraue 
them not. 
W£RB the will determined by the views of good, as it appears in 
contemplation greater or less to the understanding, which is the 
atate of all absent good, and that which in the received opinion the 
will is supposed to move to, and to be moved by, I do not see how 
it could ever get loose from the infinite eternal jays of heaven, once 
proposed and considered as possible. For all absent good, by 
which alone, barely proposed and coming in view, thewi//is thought 
to be determined, and so to set us on action, being only possible, 
but not infallibly certain ; it is unavoidable that the uifiniteiy great- 
er possible good should regularly and constantly determine the wUl 
in all the successive actions it directs : and then we should keep 
4Coj)8>tantly and steadily in our course towards heaven, without ev* 
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er Btandfb'g ^IfR, dr cfir«ctih|^ 6\it ^taStoas to Mj'bther end. The 
^tenfial tondhioft of k Altnt€ ^ftato infimtely "ootwei^-l&i^ tiie ex- 
^ct^tion of lichte, ^ honors w ift^ otker woiicttf f)learat<'» wlikA 
i^ ctin <^ropo6e to oai^s^Ves, i^oQfjh we shoald ^gnlot these the 
more probable to be attained : for nothing future is yet in posBOS* 
sion, and bo the expectMion «ven of these Tistbj^ d^«&ve us. If it 
Vere so, thM ttie gfreHiter ^odd in view tIetenn&neB the wlij so grctet 
% 'go6d once proposed could not but seize the ^oitty and hold it 4ast 
to the pursuit of this infinite^ f;rea€eA good, withoofever •letting; 
it ^ ag^ ; for the nHll liavidg a power over, and direcdng the 
th^g^s tui Wdl as Mher acttons, wonld, if it were ^so, 'hold'tite 
^contemplation of the mind iixed to thftt good. 

Bfit nrty 'great un^osirt^tfa hftevi^'neg^^cttd. 
This would be ^he state tff the mind, and regular tendency of life 
^7^^ ftll its detc^rminatlons, irtve k'dotei<n«ined l^ that winch is 
tensldered, idid in view the greatdr good; biit that it is not so, Is 
tMble'in exp^drienee : the ihfinite)3r'greiite«t<oilfe99^>|<oodlieiiig 
^en neglected, to sa€lsfy'the'sucdesbi\^<i/^(ztfOf^te df oar 'desires 
-j^ursuing trifled. But though the ^gi*ea€e!h%)lowed, ^e^h «vei<lM< 
"ing tin^fjeid^abie gd6d, ivHtcfa has lioiiietltfneb «toved arid «fi<dcted 
^the mind, doesnotstead&^Iyihdld'the vnif^ fetvH^iee any veryf great 
%nd prevailing unec^sineasj bbVihg on<56<hEid holdon the t&i^, letsit 
not go : ^y which We msiybe convinced %hat it is tlhit-determines 
the will. Thus any veh^ih^iit plain Of the body, 'the ungovernable 
|>a8sion of a man violently in love, 'or^be im|)atrent desire of re-' 
Venge, keeps the wU^ steady and intent ; and the will thus deter* 
mined never lets the understanding lay by ^khe ob}ect, but dllthe 
thoughts of the mind, and powers of the body, letreunint^rrbptedly 
employed that way, by the determinations of the Ht^/, ^infltienced 
by that topping unecsinese as long as it lasts ; whereby it seems^to 
me evident, that the will or power of setting Us upon^one action in 
preference'to all other, is determined in usby UHek^aini^s* And 
Whether this be not so, I desire every onb'totobfBe'rve ih Mm^dlf. 

$ 39. Desire accomfianiea all iifiHtiinesa, 
1 HAVE hitherto chiefly instanced in Xh^^ne^siHtaa ordesive,^ as thlit 
which determines the vnll ; because tiVit Is the chief 'and -most 
sensible and the will seldom orders any action, 'nor^tl^ere any 
voluntary action performed, in^thout sdme desire ae<tom'partybig'it ; 
^hich I think is the reason why the tpi// Artd irfeift*<r 'fere so tSften 
confounded. But yet we are nbt to look upon the uneafUnest 
Vrhich makes up, or^t lenst'i^ccompanies xiMSfstof 'the^otb^r pas- 
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sioDSy as wholly excluded in ^he case. Avertion^ ^^ anger^ en* 
v^j ahame^ ^c, /have each their uneagines^ too, and thereby iaflu* 
. ence the will. These passions are scarce any of them in life and 
practice simple and alone, and wholly unmixed with others ; though 
ttSttaUy in discourse and contemplation, ^at carries the name 
which operates strongest, and appears most in the present state of 
the mkid : nay, there is, I think, scarce any of the passions to be 
found without de^e joined with it. I am surei» wherever there is 
«nea«i»0s«, there is denre : for we constantly desire happiness ; 
and whatever we feel of untatmeBs^ so much it is certain we want 
of happiness, even in our own opinbn, let our state and condition 
-otherwise be what it will. Beside^ >the present moment not beii\g 
Our -eternity, whatever our enjoyment be, we look beyond. the pres- 
ent} and desire goes with our foresight, and that still carries the 
vnll with it. So that even in joy itself that which keeps up the 
-action, whereon .the enjoyment depends, is the desire to continue 
it, and fear to lose ht'i and whenever a.greater uneaHneaa than that 
4akes place in the tmnd, the wt7/.ppesent)y is by that determined to 
some new action, and the present delight neglected.* 
$ 40. The moat firetsing' uneaainesa naturally determines the will* 
fiuT we bei])g in Ifais world beset with sundry uneaaineaaea^ dis« 
tracted with different destr^s^ the next tinquiry naturally will bey 
which of them has 'the precedency in determining the vnll to the 
next -action ? and to that, the answer is. That ordinarily which is 
the most pressing of those that are judged capable of beii|g then 
removed. For the willy being the power of directing our opera* 
tive fticukies tosome action, for eome end, cannot at any time be 
moved towards what is judged at that time unattainable : that 
would be *lo suppose an intelligent being designedly to act for an 
end, .oniy to.lose its labor^ for so it is to act for what is judged not 
attainable ; and therefore very great uneaaineaaea move not the 
wt//,'when th^yareJu^^dmotcapaUe of a cure: they, -m that 
ca6e,«put us not i^pon endeavors. But these set apart, the .most 
important-and ui?gent uneaaineaa we at that time feel, is that which 
ordinarily determines. the will .successively, in that train of volun- 
tary eptioi^ which makesvup our lives. The greatest/ pressuit un« 
easinesses the spur to^action, that is constantly felt, .andibr the most 
part determines ^he will in its choice x>f the next action. For 
this we. must carry along with us, that the proper and only ob* 
. ject of 'the will is some action of ours, and nothing else : for we 
producing nothing by our vnllmg' it^ but some actiop in our poweri 
it is there the vtUl terminates, and reaches no farther. 
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§ 4t. All desire haftpine%%» 
If it be farther asked what it is moves desire t I answer, happi« 
ness, and that alone. Hafifimeaa and misery are the names of two 
extremes, the utmost bounds whereof we know not ; it is what eye 
hath not seetiy ear hath not heard^ nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive. But of some degrees of both we have very 
lively impressions, made by several instances of delight and joy on 
the one side, and torment and sorrow on the other ; which for 
shortness sake,. I shall comprehend under the names of pleasure 
and pain, there being pleasure and pain of the mind as well as the 
body : vfith him is fulness (fjoy^ and fileasure for evermore. Ot% 
) to speak truly, they are all of the muid ; though some have their 
rise in tlie mind from thought, others in the body from certain mod- 
ifications of motion. 

$ 42. HapfAness^ what. 
Happiness, Ihen, in its full extent is the utmost pleasure we are 
capable of, and misery the utmost pain : and the lowest degree of 
what can be called hafifrniess, is so much ease from all pain, and so 
much present pleasure, as without which any one cannot be con- 
tent. Now, because pleasure and pain are produced in us by the 
operation of certain objects, either on our minds or our bodies, and 
in different degrees s therefore what has an aptness to poduce 
pleasure in us, is that we call good ; and what is apt to produce 
pain in us we call evily for no other reason, but for its aptness to 
produce pleasure and psdn in us, wherein consists our happiness 
and misery. Farther, though what is apt to produce any degree of 
pleasure, be in itself j'ooc/ ; and what is apt to produce any degree 
of pain, be evil : yet it often happens, that we do not call it so, when 
it comes in competition with a greater of its sort ; because when 
they come in competition, the degrees also of pleasure and pain 
have justly a preference. So that if we will rightly estimate what 
we call good amd evily we shall find it lies much in compariaoo : 
for the cause of every less degree of pain, as well as every greater 
degree of pleasure has the nature of good j and vice versa* 

$ 43. What good is desired^ what not. 
Though this be that which is called good and evil^ and all good 
be the proper object of deaire in general ; yet all good, even seen, 
and confessed to be so, does not necessarily move every particular 
man's desire^ but only that part, or so much of it as is considered 
and taken to make, a necessary part of his happiness. All other 
good, however great in reality or appearance, excites not a man** 
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desires, who looks not on it to make a part of tliat happiness^ 
wherewith he, in his present thoughts, can satisfy himself. JIafi- 
Jtme99, under this view, every one constantly pursues, and desires 
what makes any part of it : other things, acknowledged to be good^ 
he can look upon without desire, pass by, and be content without. 
There is nobody, I think, so senseless as to deny, that there is 
pleasure in knowledge : and for the pleasures of sense, they have 
too many followers to let it be questioned, whether men are taken 
with them or no. Now, let one man place his satbfaction in sens- 
ual pleasures, another in the delight of knowledge : diough each 
of them cannot but confess, there is great pleasure in what the 
other pursues ; yet neither of them making the other's delight a 
part of his happiness, their desires are not moved, but each is sat*- 
isfied without what the other enjoys, and so his will is not deter- 
mined to the pursuit of it. But yet as soon as the studious man's 
hunger and thirst make him uneaay^ he whose toUl was never de- 
termined to any pursuit of good cheer, poignant sauces^ delicious 
wine, by the pleasant taste he has found in them, is, by the uneaaih 
ne99 of hunger and thirst, presently determined to eating and drink- 
ing, though possibly with great indifferency, what wholesome food 
comes in his way. And, on the other side, the epicure buckles to 
study, when shame, or the desire to recommend himself to his rais« 
tress, shall make him uneasy in the want of any sort of knowledge. 
Thus, how much soever men are in earnest, and constant in pur-^ 
suit of happiness, yet they may have a clear view of good, great) 
'and confessed good, without being concerned for it, or moved by 
it, if they think they can make up their happiness without it.. 
Though as to pain that they are always concerned for ; they can 
feel no uneasineaa without being moved. And therefore being un- 
easy in the want of whatever is judged necessary to their happi- 
ness, as soon as any good appears to make a part of their por- 
tion of hapinness, they begin to desire it. 

$ 44. IVhy the greatest gOQd is not always desired. 
This, I think, any one may observe in himself and others, that the 
greater visible good does not always raise men's desires^ in propor- 
tion to the greatness it appears, and is acknowledged to have^ though 
every little trouble moves us, and sets us on work to get rid of it. 
The reason whereof is evident from the nature of our hafipiness 
and misery itself. All present pain whatever it be, makes a part 
of our present misery : but all absent good does not at any time 
make a necessary part of our present hafifiinessy nor the absence 
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of it make a part of oar mUery. If it did, ire should be eonatant- 
\j and infinitely miserable ; there being infinite degrees of hapipi- 
ne&s, which are not in our possession. All uneasintss^ therefore/ 
being removed, a moderate portion of good serves at present to 
content men ; and some few degrees of ple1&sure, in a succession 
of ordinary enjoyments, make up a happiness wherein they can be 
satisfied. If this were not so, there could be no room for those 
indifferent and visibly trifling actions, to which our mlU are so 
often determined, and wherein we voluntarily waste so much of 
our lives, which remissness could by no means consist with a con- 
stant determination of vfUl or desire to the greatest apparent good. 
That this is so, I think few people need go far frmn home to be con- 
vinced ; and indeed in this life there are' hot many ' whose happi* 
ness reaches so far as to afford them a constant train of moderate 
mean pleasures, without any mixture of uneasiness^ and yet they 
could be content to stay here for ever ; though they cannot deny, 
but that it is possible there may be a state of eternal durable joys 
after this life, far surpassing all the good that is to be found here. 
Nay, they cannot but see, that it is more possible than the attain- 
ment and continuation of that pittance of honor, riches, or pleas^ 
ure, which they pursue, and for which they neglect diat eteriial 
state : but yet, in full view of this difference, satisfied of the pos- 
sibility of a perfect, secure, and lasting happiness in a future state, 
and under a clear conviction, that it is not to be had here, whilst 
diey bound their happiness within some little enjoyment, or aim 
of this life, and exclude the joys of heaven from making any nec- 
essary part of it ; their desires are not moved by this greater ap- 
parent ^od, nor t^eir wHls determined to any action, or endearor 
for its attainment. 

§ 45. Why not deing^ desired j it moves not the ^vilL 
Th* ordinary necessities of our lives fiH a great part of them with 
the uneasiness^ of hunger j tMrst^ heat^ coldy weariness with labor, 
and slee/rinessy in their constant Tetums, &c. To which, if besides 
accidetrtal harms, we add the fantastical uneasiness (as itch after 
honory fiower, or riches^ See.) which acquired habits by fashion, cx» 
ample, and education, have settled in us, and a thousand other 
irregular desires, which custom has made natural to us, we shall 
find, that a very little part of our life is so vacant from these «»- 
easinesses^ as to leave us free to the attraction of remoter absent 
good. We ai'c seldom at ease, and free enough from the solicita- 
tion of our natural or adopted desires, but a constant succession of 
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unea9ime98e9 out of Aat stocky which natural urants or acquired 
habits iMive heaped up, take the will in their turns : and no sooner 
.is one action despatched) which by such a determination of the wiU 
we are set upon, but another uneasinees is ready to set us on work. 
For the removing of the pains we feel, and are at present pressed 
with, being the getting out of misery, and consequently the first 
thing to be done in order to happiness, absent good, though thought 
on, ccHifessed, and appearing to be good, not making any part of 
this unhappiness in its absencej is justled out to make way for the 
removal of those uneasineaaea we feel ; till due and repeated con- 
templation has brought it nearer to our mind, given some relish of 
it» and raised in us some desire ; which then beginning to make a 
part of our present uneaaineaa^ stands upon fair terms with the 
rest, to be satisfied ; and so, according to its greatness and 
pressure, comes in its turn to determine the wilL 

§ 46. £>ue conaideration raiaea deaire, 
AvD thus, by a due consideration, and examining any, good pro« 
posed, it is in our power to raise our desires in a due proportion 
to the value of that good, whereby, in its turn and place, it may 
come to work upon the willy and be pursued. For good) though 
appearing, and allowed ever so great, yet till it has raised desires 
m our minds, and thereby made us uneaay in its want, it reaches 
not our rvilla ; we are not within the sphere of its activity ; our 
wilU being under the determination only of those uneaaineaaea 
which are present to us, which (whilst we have any) are always 
aoUcitif^, and ready at hand to give the will its next determination i 
the balancing, when there is any in the mind, being only which 
desire shall be next satisfied, which uneaaineaa first removed* 
Whereby it comes to pass, that as long as any uneaaineaa^ any 
desire, remains in our mind, there is no room for goodj barely as 
such, to come at the wi//, pr at all to determine it ; because, as 
has been said, the first step in our endeavors after happiness be- 
ing to get wholly out of the confines of misery, and to feel no part 
' of it, the will can be at leisure for nothing else, till every uneaaineaa 
we feel be perfectly removed : which, in the multitude of wants 
and desires we are beset with in this imperfect state, we are 
not like to be ever freed from in this world. 

J 47. The flower to auafiend the firoaecution of any deaire^ makes 
way for conaideration» 
Thsre being in us a great many uneaaineaaea always soliciting, 
and ready to determine the willy it is natural, as I have said, that 
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the greatest and most pressing should dete^ine the will to the 
next action ; and so it does for the most part) but not always. 
For the mind having in most cases, as is evident in experience, a 
power to BUS fiend the execution and satisfaction of any of its de- 
sires, and so all one after another, is at liberty to consider the ob- 
jects of them, examine them on all sides, and weigh them with 
others. In this lies the liberty man has ; and from the not using 
of it right comes all that Tariety of mistakes, errors, and faults, 
which we run mto in the conduct of our lives, and oui* endeavors 
after happiness ; whilst we precipitate the determination of our 
vfilUy and engage too soon before due examination. To prevent 
this, we have a power to ats^fiend the prosecution of this or that 
desire, as every one daily may experiment in himself. This 
seems to me the source of all liberty ; in this seems to consist 
that which is (as I think improperly) called/r^ <?-t»i//. For during 
this 9uafienaion of any desire, before the will be determined to ac« 
tion, and the action (which follows that determination) done, we 
have opportunity to examine, view, and judge of the good or evil 
of what we are going to do ; and when upon due examinationy we 
have judged, we have done our duty, all that we can or ought to 
do in pursuit of our happiness, and it is not a fault, but a perfection 
of our nature, to desire, will, and act, according to the last result 
of a fair examination, 
§ 48. To be determined by our own judgement ^ ia no restraint to 
liberty. 
This is so far from being a restraint or diminution. ofyr^r<fom, that 
it is the very improvement and benefit of it ; it is not an abridge* 
ment, it is the end and use of our liberty : and the farther we are 
removed from such a determinadon, the nearer we are to misery 
and slavery. A perfect indlfferency in the mind, not determinable 
byitslastjudgement of the goodor evil that is thought to attend 
its choice, would be so far from being an advantage, and excel* 
lency of any intellectual nature, that it would be as great an im- 
perfection, as the want of indlfferency to act, or not to act, till de- 
termined by the willj would be an imperfection on the other ude. 
A man is at liberty to lift up his hand to his head, or let it rest 
quiet : he is perfectly indifferent in either ; and it would be an 
imperfection in him, if he wanted that power, if he were deprived 
of that indlfferency. But it would be as great an imperfection if 
he had the same indifferency, whether he would prefer the lifting 
up his hand, or its remaining in rest, when it would save his head 
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or eyes from a blow he sees coming : it i> as much a fieifectumy 
that desire, or the fyower qf preferring^ should be determined by 
good^ as that the power of acting should be determined by the will^ 
and the certainer such determination iS} the greater is the perfec- 
tion. Nay, were we determined by any thing but the last result 
of our own minds, judging of the good or evil of any action, we 
were not free ; the very end of our freedom being, that we may 
attain the good we choose; and therefore every man is put under 
a necessity by his constitution, as an intelligent being, to be deter* 
mined in willing^ by his own thought and judgement what is best 
lor him to do ; else he would be under the determmation of sonoe 
other than himself, which is want of liberty. And tp deny that 
a naan's willy in every determination, follows his own judgementt 
is to say, that a man vfills and acts for an end that he would not 
have, at the time that he wills and acts for it. For if he prefers it 
in his present thoughts before any other, it is plain he then thinks 
better of it ; and would have it before any other ; unless he can 
have and not have it, wHl and not wUl it^ at the same time ; a con« 
tradiction too manifest to be admitted ! 

$ 49. The freest agents are so determined. 
If we look upon those superior beings above us, who enjoy per- 
fect happiness, we shall have reason to judge that they are more 
steadily determined in their choice of good than we ; and yet we 
have no reason tliink they are less happy, or less free than we are. 
And if it were fit for such poor finite creatures as we are, to pro- 
BoQnce what infinite wisdom and goodness could do, I think we 
might say, that God himself cannot choose what is not good ; the 
freedom of th^ Almighty hinders not his being determined by what 
is best. 
$ 50. ji constant determination to a pursuit qf happiness^ no 
abridgement qf liberty* 
But to give aright view of this mbtaken part of liberty, let me 
ask, would any one be a changeling, because he is less determined 
by wise considerations than a wise man ? is it worth the name of 
freedom^ to be at liberty to play the fool, and draw shame and mi&e^ 
ry upon a man's self? if to break loose from the conduct of rea- 
son, and to want that restraint of examination and judgement 
which keeps us from choosing or doing the worse, be liberty , truj^ 
liberty, madmen and fools are the only free men : but yet, 1 th^uki 
nobody would choose to be mad for the sake of such li^ty^ but 
be that is mad already. The constant desire of hapi^si) and the 
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constraint it puts upon us to act for it, nobody, I think, accounts 
an abridgement of liberty ^ or at least an abridgement of liberty to be 
complained of. God almighty himself is under the necessity of 
being happy ; and the more any intelligent being is so, the nearer 
Is its approach to infinite perfection and happiness. That in this 
state of ignorance we short-sighted creatures might not mistake 
true felicity, we are endowed with a power to suspend any partic- 
ular desire, and keep it from determining the nvUl^ and engaging 
us in action. This is standing stUI, where we are not sufficiently 
assured of the way 2 e^camination is conaulting a guide. The de- 
termination of the wi//, upon inquiiy, is following the direction 0/ 
that guide : and he that has a power to act or not to act, according 
as such determination directs, is a free agent ; such determination 
abridges not that power wherein liberty consists. He that has 
his chains knocked off, and the prison*doors set open to him, is 
perfectly at liberty^ because he may either go or stay, as he best 
likes : though his preference be determined to stay, by the dark- 
ness of the night, or illness of the weather, or want of other lodg- 
ing. He ceases not to be free, though the de$ire of some conven- 
ience to be had there absolutely determines his preference, and 
makes him stay in his prison. 

§ 51. The necessity of pursuing true hafifitness^ the foundation 
ofHberty, 
As, therefore, the highest perfection of intellectual nature lies id 
a careful and constant pursuit of true and solid happiness, so the 
care of ourselves, that we mistake not imaginary for real happi- 
ness, is the necessary foundation of our liberty. The stronger ties 
we have to an unalterable pursuit of happiness in general, which 
is our greatest good, and which, f(s such, our desires always fol- 
low, the more are we free from any necessary determination of 
our will to any particular action, and from a necessary compliance 
with our desire, set upon any particular, and then appearing pref- 
erable good, till we have duly examined, whether it h^s a tendency 
to, or be inconsistent with, our real happiness : and therefore, till 
we are as much informed upon this inquiry, as the weight of the 
matter, and the nature of the case demands, we are, by the neces- 
sity of preferring and pursuing true happiness as our greatest 
^d, obliged to suspend the satisfaction of our desire^ in particu- 
larxases. 

$ 53. The reason of it. 
This is the hinge on ^hiph turns the U&erty pf intellectual beiiigs^ 
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in th^ir constant endeavors after, and a steaidy prosecution of^ true 
felicitf) that they can eusfiend this prosebution in particular casesy 
till they have looked before them^ and informed themselves wheth- 
er that particular thing, which is then proposed or desired, lie in 
the way to their main end, and make a real part of that which is 
their greatest good : for the inclination and tendency of their na- 
ture to happiness, is an obligation and motive to them, to take care 
not to mistake or miss it ; .and so necessarily puts them upon cau- 
tion, deliberation, and wariness, in the direction of their particular 
fictions, which are the means to obtain it Whatever necessity 
determines to the pursuit of real bliss, the same necessity with the 
same force establishes ^uaficnee, deliberation^ and scrutiny of each 
successive desire, whether the satbfaction of it does not interfere 
with our true happiness, and mislead us from it. This, as seems 
to me, is the great privilege of finite intellectual beings ; and I 
dedre it may be well considered, whether the great inlet and ex<* 
ercise of all the liberty men have, are capable of, or can be useful 
to them, and that whereon depends the turn of their actions, does 
not lie in this, that they can ausfiend their desires, and stop thetn 
from determining their wills to any acticm, till they have duly and 
fairly examined the good and evil of it, as far forth as the weight 
of the thing requires. Thi^ we are able to do ; and when we have 
done it, we have done our duty, and all that is in our power, and 
indeed all that needs. For since the will supposes knowledge to 
guide its choice, all that we can do, is to hold pur wills undeter- 
mined, till we have examined the good and evil of what we desire. 
What follows after that, follows in a chain of consequences linked 
one to another, all depending on the last deter«mination of the judge- 
ment ; which, whether it shall be upon a hasty and precipitate 
view, or upon a due and mature examination^ is in our ^wer ; ex- 
perience showing us, that in most cases we are able to suspend the 
present satisfaction of any desire. 
§ 53. Government qfour fiaaaions^ the right improvement of lib* 
erty. 
But if any extreme disturbance (as sometimes it happens) pos- 
sesses our whole mind, as when the pain of the rack, an impetu- 
ous uneasine9B^ as of love, anger, or apy other violent passion run- 
ning away with us, allows us not the liberty of thought, and we are 
not masters enough of our own minds to consider thoroughly and 
cxamine^fairly ; God, who knows our frailty, pitiesf our weakness, 
imd requires of us no more than we ^*e i^ble to do, and sees what 
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vas and what was not in our pover, will judge as a kind and mer- 
ciful Father. But the forbearance of a too hasty compliance with 
our desires, the ftioderation and restraint of our passions, so that 
our understandings may be free to examine and reason unbiassed 
give its judgement, being that whereon a right direction of our 
conduct to true happiness depends ; it is in this we should employ 
our chief care and endeavors. In this we should take pains to 
suit the relish of our minds to the true mtrinsic good or ill that is 
in things, and not permit an allowed or supposed possible great 
and weighty good to sli^ out of our thoughts, without leaving any 
relish, any desire of itself there, till, by a due consideration of its 
true worth, we have formed appetites in our minds suitable to it) 
and made ourselves uneasy in the want of it, or in the fear of los- 
ing it. And how much this is in every one's power, by making 
resolutions to himself, such as he may keep, is easy for every one 
to try. Nor let any one say, he cannot govern his passions, not 
binder them from breaking out, and carrying him into action ; for 
what he can do before a prince, or a great man, he can do alone, 
or in the presence of God, if he will. 

$ 54. JSow men come to /luraue different courses, 
Feom what has been said, it is easy to give an account how it comes 
to pass, that though all men desire happiness, yet their wilU carry 
them 90 contrarilyj and consequently some of them to what is evil. 
And to this I say, that the various and contrary choices that men 
make in the world, do not argue that they do not all pursue good, 
but that the same thing is not good to every man alike. This va- 
riety of pursuits shows, that every one does not place his happiness 
in the same thing, or choose the same way to it Were all the 
concerns of man terminated in this life, why one followed study 
and knowledge, abd another hawking and hunting ; why one chose 
luxury and debauchery, and another sobriety and riches ; would 
not be, because every one of these did not aim at his own happiness, 
but because their hap/iineas was placed in different things ; and 
therefore it was a right answer of the physician to his patient that 
had sore eyes. If you have more pleasure in the taste of wine than 
in the use of your sight, wine is good for you ; but if the pleasure 
of seeing be greater to you than that of drinking, wine is naught. 

§55. 
The mind has a different relish, as well as the palate ^ and you 
will as fruitlessly endeavor to delight all men with riches or glory 
(which yet some men place their happiness in) as you would to 
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satisfy all men's hunger with cheese or lobsters ; which, though 
very agreeable and delicious fare to sonie, are to others extremely 
nauseous and offensive : and many people would with reason pre« 
ferthe griping of an hungry belly, to those dishes which are a 
feast to others. Hence it was, I think, that the philosophers of old 
did in vain inquire, whether aummum bonum consisted in richesy 
or bodily delights, or virtue, or contemplation. And they might 
have as reasonably disputed, whether the best relish were to be 
found in apples, plums, or nuts; and have divided themselves 
into sects upon it. For as pleasant tastes depcindnot on the things 
themselves, but their agreeableness to this-or that particular pal- 
ate, wherein there is great variety ; so the greatest happiness con-, 
aists in the having those things which produce the greatest pleas- 
ure, and in the absence of those which cause any disturbance, any 
nain. Now these, to different men, are very different things. If, 
Uierefore, men in this life only have hope, if in this life they can 
only enjoy, it is not strange nor unreasonable, that they should seek 
their happiness by avoiding all things that disease them here, and 
by pursuing all that delight them ; wherein it will be no wonder 
to find variety and difference. For if there be no prospect be« 
yond the grave, the inference is certainly right, Let w* eat and 
drink^ let us enjoy what we delight in,ybr to-morrow we shall die* 
This, I think, may serve to show us the reason, why, though all 
men's desires tend to happiness, yet they are not moved by the 
same object. Men may choose differeht things, and yet all choose 
right ; supposing them only like a company of poor insects, where- 
of some are bees, delighted with flowers and their sweetness; 
others beetles, delighted with other kinds of viands; which ha^ 
ing enjoyed for a season, they should cease to be, and exist no 
more forever. 

§56, Hovf men come to choose ill, 
Thesb things duly weighed, will give us, as I think, a clear view 
into the state of human liberty. Liberty, it is plain, consists in a 
power to do, or not to do ; to do, or forbear doing, as we will. This 
cannot be denied. But this seeming to comprehend only the ac« 
tion, of a man consecutive to volition, it is farther inquired, whether 
he be at liberty to'will or no ? And to this it has been answered, 
That in most cases a man is not at liberty to forbear the act of 
volition ; he must exert an act of his will^ whereby the action pro- 
posed is made to exist, or not to exist. But yet there is a case 
wherein a man is vet liberty in respect of willing^ and that is the 
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choosing of a remote good as an end to be pursued. Here a man 
may suspend the act of his choice from being determined for or 
against the thing proposed, till he has examined whether it be re- 
ally of a nature in itself, and consequences to make him happy or 
no. For when he has once chosen it, and thereby it is become a 
part of his happiness, it raises desire, and that proportionably gives 
him uneasiness, which determines his vrilly and sets him at work 
in pursuit of his choice on all occasions that offer. And here we 
may see how it comes to pass, that a man may justly incur pun- 
ishment) though it be certain that in all the particular actions that 
he wUlsy he does, and necessarily does will that which he then judges 
to be good. For though his willhe always determined by that which 
is judged good by his understanding, yet it excuses him not : be- 
cause by a too hasty choice of his own making, he has imposed on 
himself wrong measures of good and evil ; which, however false 
and fallacious^ have the same influence on all his future conduct) 
as'if they were true and right. He has vitiated his own palate, and 
must be answerable to himself for the sickness and death that fol- 
lows from it. The eternal law and nature of things must not be 
altered, to comply with his ill-ordered choice. If the neglect or 
abuse of the liberty he had to examine what would really and truly 
make for his happiness, misleads him, the miscarriages that follow 
on it must be imputed to his own election. He had a power to 
suspend his determination : it was given him that he might exam- 
ine and take care of his own happiness, and look that he was not 
deceived. And he could never judge, that it was better to be de- 
ceived than not, in a matteir of so great and near concernment 

What has been said, may also discover to us the reason why 
men in this world prefer different things, and pursue happiness by 
contrary courses. But yet since men are always constant and in 
earnest, in matters of happiness and misery, the question still re- 
mains. How men come often to prefer the foorae to the better ; 
and to choose that, which, by their own confession, has made them 
miserable. 

§ sr. 

To account for the various and contrary ways men take, though 
all aim at being happy, we must consider whence the various u»- 
eaeinesees^ that determine the will in the preference of each volun- 
tary action, have their rise. 

1. JFrom bodily fiain. 
Some of them come from causes not in our power, such as are 
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cAen the psuns of the body from want, disease) or outward injuries^ 
as the rack, 8cc. which when present and violent, operate for the 
most part forcibly on the will, and turn the courses of men's lives 
from virtue, piety, and religion, and what before they judged to 
lead to happiness ; ev«ry one not endeavoruig, or through disuse 
not being able, by the contemplation of remote and future good, to 
raise in himself desires of them strong enough to counterbalance 
the uneasiness he feels in those bodily torments, and to keep his 
win steady in the choice of those actions which lead to future hap* 
piness. A neighbor country has been of late a tragical theatre, 
from which we might fetch instances, if there needed any, and the 
world did not in all countries and ages furnish examples enough 
to confirm that received observation, M'tcessitaa cogit ad turfria i 
and therefore there is great reason for us to pray. Lead us not into 
t€tn/itation. 

2. From wrong' deetres^ arising from wrong judgement. 
Other uneasinesses arise from our desires of absent good ; which 
desires always bear proportion to, and depend on, the judgemeilt 
we make, and the relish we have of any absent good : in both which 
we are apt to be variously misled, and that by our own feult. 

§ 58. Our judgement offiresent good or evil^ always rights 
In the f rat place I'SGall consider the wrong judgements men make 
of future good and evil whereby their desires are misled. For as 
to pi*esent happiness and misery, when that alone comes into con* 
sideration, and the consequences are quite removed, a man never 
chooses amiss : he knows what best pleases him, and that he actu* 
ally prefers. Things in their present enjoyment are what they 
seem ; the apparent and real good are, in this case, always the 
i^ame. For the pain or pleasure being just so great, and no great* 
er than it is felt, the present good or evil is really so much as it 
appears. And therefore were every action of ours concluded 
within itself, and drew no consequences after it, we should un* 
doubtedly never err in our choice of good ; we should always in* 
fallibly prefer the best. Were the pains of honest industry, 2^)d 
of starving with hunger and cold, set together before us, nobody 
would be in doubt which to choose ; Were the satis&ction of a lust> 
and the joys of heaven, offered at once to any one's present pbs* 
sesuon, he would not balance^ or err in the determination of his 
choice. 

$ 59« 
But since our voluntary actions carry not all the happiness ani 
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Biisery that depend oq them, along with them in their present per- 
ibrmance, but are the precedent causes^ of good and evil, which 
they draw after them, and bring upon us, when they themselves 
are passed and cease to be ; our desires look beyond our present 
enjoyments, and carry the mind out to absent ^ood according to 
the necessity which we think there is of it, to the making or in* 
crease of our happiness. It is our opinion of such a necessity that 
gives it its attraction : without that, we are not moved by absent 
good. For in this narrow scantling of capacity, which we are ac- 
customed to, and sensible of here,, wherein we enjoy but one pleas- 
ure at once, which when all uneasiness^ is away, is, whilst it lasts, 
sufficient to make us think ourselves happy ; it is not all remote, 
and even apparent good, that affects us. Because the mdolencj 
and enjoyment we have sufficing for our present happiness, we 
desire not to venture the change ; since we judge that we are hap* 
py already, being content, and that is enough. For who is content 
is happy. But as soon as any new uneasiness comes, in this happi- 
ness is disturbed, and we are set afresh on work in the pursuit of 
Jiappiness. 

§ 60. From a wrong judgement of what makes a necessary pare 
of their hafifiiness. 
Their aptness, therefore to conclude that they can be happy with- 
out it, is one great occasion that men often are not raised to the 
desire of the greatest absent good. For whilst isuch thoughts 
possess them, the joys of a future state move them not ; they have 
little concern or uneasiness about them ; and the willj free from 
the determination of such desires, is left to the pursuit of nearer 
satisfactions, and to the removal of those uneasinesses which 
it then feels, in its want o£^ and longings after, them. Change 
but a man's view of these things ^ let him see that virtue and 
religion are necessary to his happiness ; let him look into the 
future state of bliss or misery, and see there God, the righteous 
judge, ready to render to every man according to his deeds ; f 
them ivhoy by fiatient continuance in well'doing^ seek for glory y and 
honory and immortality^ eternal life ; but unto every soul that doth 
eyilj indignktion and wrath^ tribulation and anguish : to him, I 
say, who hath a prospect of the different state of perfect happiness 
or misery, that attends all men after this life, depending on their 
behavior here, the measures of good and evil, that govern his 
choice, are mightily changed. For since nothing of pleasure and 
pain in this life can bear any proportion to the endless happiness, or 
exquisite misery of an immortal soul hereafter ; actions in bi& 
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power will have their preference, uot according to the transient 
pleasure or pain that accompanies or follows them here, but as 
they serve to secure that perfect durable happiness hereafter. 
§ 61. .^ more fiarticular account of wrong judgements. 
But to account more particularly for the misery that men often 
brings on themselves, notwithstanding that they do all in earnest 
pursue happiness, we must consider how things come to be rc' 
presented to our desires, under deceitful afifiearances : and that is 
by the judgement pronouncing wrongly concerning them. To see 
how far this reaches, and what are the causes of wrong judgement^ 
we must remember that things are judged good orbad in a double 
sense. * •• 

Firsts That which is firofierly good or bad^ is nothing but barely 
pleasure or pain. 

Secondly^ But because not only present pleasure and pain, but 
that also which is apt by its efficacy or consequences to bring it 
upon us at a distance, is a proper object of our desires, and apt to 
move a creature that has foresight ; therefore things also that 
draw after. ^ them pleasure and pain^ are considered as good and 
^vil, .. 

$ 62. 
Ths wrong judgement that misleads usj and makes the will often 
fasten on the worse side, lies in misreporting upon the various 
-comparisons of these. The wrong judgement I am here speaking 
of, is not what one man may think of the determination of another, 
but what every man himself must confess to be wrong. For since 
I lay it for a certain ground, that every intelligent being really 
seeks happiness, which consists in the eajoyment of pleasure^ 
without any considerable mixture of uneasiness ^ it is impossible 
any one should willingly put into his own draught any bitter, in- 
gredient, or leave out any thing in his power, that would tend to 
his satisfaction, and the completing of his happiness, but only by 
wrong judgement, I shall not here speak of that mistake which 
is the consequence of invincible error, which scarce deserves the 
name of wrong judgetnent s but of that wrong judgement which 
-every man himself must confess to be so. 

§ 63. In comparing present and future, 
I. If therefore as to present pleasure and pain, the mind, as has 
been said, never mistakes that which is really good or evil ; that 
which is the greater pleasure, or the greater pain, is really just 
as it appears. But though present pleasure and pain show their 
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and degrees so plaioty, as not to leave room foriois* 
take ; yet ^mhen we corn/tare ftre^ent pleasure or fiam vnth 'future 
(which is usually the case to the most important deterroinatioDs 
of the will) v>e often make wrong judgements of them, taking our 
measures of them in different positions of distance. Objects, 
near our view, are apt to be thought greater than those of a larger 
uze, that are more remote : and so it is with pleasures and pains ; 
the present Is apt to cany it, and those at a distance have the dis- 
advantage in the'compaiison. Thus Most men, like spendthrift 
heirs, are apt to judge a little in hand better than a great deal to 
come ; and so for small matters in possession, part with great 
ones in reversion. But that this is a wrong judgement ^ every one 
must allow, let his pleasure consist in whatever it will : since that 
which is future, will certainly come to be present ; aiid then hav* 
ing the same advantage of nearness, will show itself in its full di- 
mensions, and discover his wilful mistake ; who judged of it by 
-unequal measures. Were the pleasure of drinking accompa* 
nicd, the veiy moment a man takes otf his glass, with that sick 
stomach and aching head, which in some men are sure to follow 
not many hours after : I think nobody, whatever pleasure he had 
in his cups, would, on these conditions, •ever let wine touch his 
lips ; ^hich yet he daily swallows, and the evil side comes to be 
chosen only by the fallacy of a little difference in time. But if 
pleasure or pain can be so lessened only by a few hours remov- 
al, how much more will it be so by a farther distance, to a man 
that will not by a right judgement do what time will, t. <r. bring 
it home upon himself, and consider it as present, and there take 
its true dimensions ? I'his is the way we usually impose on our- 
selves, in respect of bare pleasure and pain, or the true degrees 
of happiness or misery : the future loses its just proportion, and 
what is present obtains the preference as the greater. 1 mention 
not here the wrong judgement^ whereby the absent ure not onfy 
lessened, but reduced to pei*fect nothing ; when men enjoy what 
they can m present, and make sure of that, concluding amiss that 
no evil wil) thence follow. For that lies not in comparing the 
greatness of future good and evil, which is that we are here speak* 
ing of ; but hi another sort of wrong judgement^ which is con- 
ternmg good or evil, as it is considered to be the cause and pro* 
curement of pleasure or pain, that will follow from it. 

$ 64. Cauaes qf this, 
Tm£ cauae qf our judging amiaa^ when we compare our pres^K 
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pleasure or pain with futurey seems to roe to be the v>calcand ^ar^ 
row con^tittuion qf our minds. We cannot well enjoy two pleas- 
ures at once, much less any pleasure almost^ whilst pain possess- 
es us. The present pleasure, if it be not very languid^ and al- 
most none at all, ^Us our narrow souls, and so takes up the whole 
nund, that it scarce leaves any thought of things absent : or if a- 
moug our pleasures, there are some which are not strong enough 
to exclude the consideration of things at a distance ; yet we have 
BO great an abhorrence of pain, that a little of it extinguishes all 
our pleasures : a Uttle bitter mingled in our cup leaves no relish 
of the sWeet. Hence it cOmes^. tliat at any rate we desire to be 
rid of the present evili which we are apt to think nothing absent 
can equal ; because under the present psun we find not ourselves 
capable of any the least degree of Happiness. Men's daily com- 
|»laints are a loud proof of this : the pain that any one actually 
feels is still of all others the worst ; and it is with anguish ti^ey. 
cry out, ^ny rather than this ; nothing can be ao intolerable as 
what J now ayffer. And thei'efore our whole endeavors and 
thoughts are intent to get rid of the present evil, before all things^ 
as the first necessary condition to our hs^ppiness, let what will fol- 
low. Nothing, as we passionately think, can exceed, or almost 
equal, the uneasiness that sits so heavy upon us. And because 
the abstinenee from a present pleasure that offers itself, is a .paii^ 
jv^, 'oft^itimes a very great one, the desire being inflamed by a 
near and tempting object $ it is no wonder that that operates af-^ 
ter the same manner pain does, and lessens in our thoughts what 
is future ; and so forces us, as it were, blindfold into ite embraces. 

$ 65. 
Ai^D to this, that absent good, or which is the same thing, future 
pleasure, especially if of a sort we are unacquainted with, seldom 
is able to counterbalance any uneasiness, either of pain or desire, 
which is present. For its greatness being no mure than what shall 
be really tasted when enjoyed, men are apt enough to lessen that, 
to make it give place to any present desire ; and conclude with 
themselves, that when it comes to trial, it may possibly not answer 
tlie report or opimon that generally passes of it ; they having ofteu 
found, ihat not only what others have magnified, but even what 
they themselves have enjoyed with great pleasure and delight at 
one time, has proved insipid or nauseous at another ; and therefore 
they see nothing in it for which they should forego a present en-» 
joyment* But that this is ^ false way ot judging f when applied to. 
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the happiness of another life, they must confess ; unless they will 
say, God cannot make those happy he designs to be so. For that 
being intended for a state of happiness, it must certainly be agreea- 
ble to erery one's wish and desire : could we suppose their relish- 
es as different there as they are here, yet the manna in heaven will 
suit every one's palate. Thus much of the wrong judgement wc 
make of present and future pleasure and pain, when they are com- 
pared together, and so the absent considered as future. 
§ 66. In considering consequences of action, 
II. jIs to things good or bad in their consequences^ and by the apt- 
ness in them to procure us good or evil in the future, we judge 
amiss several ways* 

1. When we judge that so much evil does not really depend on 
them, as in truth there does. 

2. When we judge that though the consequence be^of that mo- 
ment, yet it is not of that certainty, but that it may otherwise fall 
out, or else by some means be avoided, as by industry, address, 
change, repentance, fee. That these are wrong ways ofjudgingy 
were easy to show in every particular, if I would examine them at 
large ^ngly : but I shall only mention this in general, viz. that it 
is a very wrong and irrational way of proceeding, to venture a great* 
er good for a less, upon uncertain guesses, and before a due exam- 
ination be made proportionable to the weightiness of the matter, 
and the concernment it is to us not to mistake. This, I think, ev- 
ery one must confess, especially if he considers the usual causa 
of this wrong judgement^ whereof these following are some. 

§ 67. 

I. Ignorance : he that judges without informin gf himself to the 
utmost that he is capable, cannot acquit himself of judging amiss, 

II. Inadvertency : when a man overlooks even that which he 
does know. This is an affected and present ignorance, which mis- 
leads our judgements as much as the other. Judging is, as it 
were, balancing an account, and determining on which side the 
odds lie. If therefore either side be huddled up in haste, and sev* 
eral of the sums, that should have gone into the reckoning, be over* 
looked and left out, this precipitancy causes as wrong 9ijudgementy 
as if it were a perfect ignorance. That which most commonly 
causes this, is the prevalency of some present pleasure or pain, 
heightened by our feeble passionate nature, most strongly wrought 
on by what is present. To check this precipitancy, our under- 
standing and reason was given us, if we will make a right use of 
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it, to search and see, and then judg^e thereupon. Without Hbertfy 
the understanding;^ would be to no purpose : and Jiirithout under- 
standing, liberty (if it could be) would signify nothing. If a man 
sees what would do him good or harm, what would make him 
happ7 or miserable, without being able to move himself one step 
towards or from it, what is he the better for seeing ? And he that 
is at liberty to ramble in perfect darkness, what is his liberty bet* 
ter, than if he were driven up and down as a bubble by the force of 
the wind ? The being acted by a blind impulse from without or 
from within, is little odds. The first therefore, aod great use of 
liberty, is to hinder blind precipitancy ; the principal exercise of 
freedom is to stand still, open the eyes, look about, and take a view 
of the consequence of what we are going to do, as much as the 
weight of the matter requires. How much sloth and negligence, 
heat and passion, the prevalency of fashion, or acquired indisposi- 
tions, do severally contribute on occasion to these wrong judge" 
menUy I shall not here farther inquire. I shall only add one other 
false judgement, which I think necessary to mention, because per«- 
haps it is little taken notice of, though of great influence. 

$ 68. Wrong judgement of%vhat is necessary to our happine^B. 
All men desire happiness, that is past doubt ; but, as has been 
already observed, when they are rid of pain, they are apt to take 
up with any pleasure at hand, or that custom has endeared to 
them, to rest satisfied in that ; and so b^ing happy, till some new 
desire, by making them uneasy, disturbs that happiness, and shows 
them that they are not so, they look no farther ; nor is the will de- 
termined to any action, in pursuit of any otber known or apparent 
good. For since we find that we cannot enjoy ail sorts of good, 
but one excludes another ; we do pot fix our desires on every ap- 
parent greater good, unless it be judged to be necessary to our 
hap{»ness ; if we think we can be happy without it, it moves ua 
not. This is another occasion to men of judging wrongs when 
they take not that to be necessary to their happiness, which really 
is so. This mistake misleads us both in the choice of the good 
we aim at, and very often in the means to it, when it is a remote 
good. But which way ever it be, either by placing it where re- 
ally it is not, or by neglecting the means as not necessary to it ; 
when a man misses his great end, happiness, he will acknowledge 
he judged not right. That which contributes to this mistake, is 
the real or supposed unpleasantness of the actions, which are the 
jray to this end ; it seeming so preposterous a thin^ to men, to 
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make AemselTes unhappy in order to happiness^ tbat they do not 
easily bring themselves to it. 
$ 69. We can change the agreeahienen dr diMOgreeableneMt ttf 
thing9» ^ 

Ths last inquiry, therefore, concerning this matter i% Whether 
it be in a roan's power to change the pleasantness and unpleasant" 
ness that accompanies any sort of action ? and as to that it is plain in 
many cases he can. Men may and i^ould correct their palatesf 
and give relish to what, cither has, or they suppose has none. 
The relish of the mind is as various as that of the body, and like 
that too may be altered : and it is a mistake to think, that men 
cannot change the disj^easingness or indifferency that is in ac- 
tions into pleasure and desire, if they will but do what is in their 
power. A due consideration will do it in some cases ; and prac- 
tice, application, and custom, in most Bread or tobacco may be 
neglected^ where they are shown to be useful to health, because 
of an indifferency or disrelish to them ; reason and consideration 
at first recommend, and begin their trial, and use finds, or cus- 
tom makes, them pleasant. That this is so ui virtue too, is very 
certain. Actions are pleasing or displeasing, either in them- 
selves, or considered as a means to a greater and more desirable 
end. The eating of a well-seasoned dish, suited to a man's pal^ 
ate, may move the mind by the delight itself that accompanies the 
eating, without reference to any other end i to which the consid-* 
eration of the pleasure there is in health and strength (to which 
that meat is subservient) may add a new gusto, able to make us 
swallow an ill-relished potion. In the latter of these, any actioo 
is rendered more or less pleasing, only by the contemplation of 
the end, and the being more or less persuaded of its tendency to 
it^ or necessary connection with it : but the pleasure of the action 
itself is best acquii^ed or increased by use and practice. Trials 
often reconcile us to that, which at a distance we looked on with 
aversion ; and by repetitions wear us into a liking of what possi- 
l>ly, in the first essay, displeased us. Habits have powerful 
charms, and put so strong attractions of easiness and pleasure in- 
to what we accustom ourselves to, that we cannot forbear to do, 
or at least be easy in the omission of actions, which habitual prac- 
tice has suited, and thereby recommehds to us. Though this be 
very visible, and every one's experience shows him he can do $ 
yet it is a part in the conduct of men towards their happiness, 
neglected to a degree^ that it will be possibly entertained asa pw^ 
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adoX) if it be said that men can make things oi^ actions more of 
less pleasing to themselves ; and thereby remedy that, to whidi 
one may justly impute a great deal of their wandering. Fashion 
and the common opinion having settled wrong notions, and edu* 
cation and custom ill habits, the just values of things ar& misplac-^ 
ed, and the palates of men corrupted. Pains should be taken to 
rectify these ; and contrary habits change our pleasures, and give 
a, relish to that which is necessary or conducive to our happiness. 
This every one must confess he can do, and when happiness is 
lost, and misery overtakes him, he will confess he di^ amiss in 
neglecting it, and condemn himself for it : and I ask every one. 
Whether he has not often done so ? 

$ 70. Preference qfvice to virtue^ a mai^feat wrong judgement* 
I SHALL not now enlarge any farther on the wrong judgements^ 
^d neglect of what is in their power, whereby men mislead them- 
selves. This would make a volume, and is not my business. But 
whatever false notions, or shameful neglect of what is in their 
power, may put men out of their way to happiness, and distract 
them, as we see, into so different courses of life, this yet is cei'-* 
tain, that morality, established upon its true foundations, cannot 
b)it determine the choice in any one that will but consider : and 
he that will not be so far a rational creature as to reflect seriotisly 
upon infinite happiness and misery, must needs condemn himself, 
as not making that use of his understanding he should. The re^ 
wards and punishments of another life, which the Almighty has 
establi^ed as the enforcements of his law, are of weight enough 
to determine the choice, against whatever pleasure or pain this 
life can show, when the eternal state is considered but in this bare 
possibility, which nobody can make any doubt of. He that will 
allow exquisite and endless happiness to be but the possible con* 
sequence of a good life ^ere, and the contrary state the possible 
reward of a bad one, must own himself to judge very much amiss, 
if he does not conclude, that a virtuous life, with the certain ex* 
pectation of everlasting bliss which may come, is to be preferred 
to a vicious one, with the fear of that dreadful state of misery, 
which it is very possible may overtake the guilty ; or, at best, the 
terrible uncertain hope of annihilation. This is evidently so, 
though the virtuous life here had nothing but pain, and the vi- 
cious continual pleasure ; which yet is, for the most part, quite 
otherwise, and wicked men have not much the odds to brag of, 
even in their present possession 3 nay, all things rightly consider- 
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cd, have, I think, even the worst part here. But when infinite 
happiness is put into one scale, against infinite misery in the other ; 
if the worst that comes to the pious man, if he mistakes, be the 
best that the wicked can attsun to, if he be in the right, who can, 
without madness, run the venture I Who in his wits would choose 
to come within a possibility of infinite misery, which if he miss, 
there is yet nothing to be got by that hazard ? Whereas, on the 
other side, the sober man ventures nothing against infinite hap- 
piness to be got, if his expectation come» to pass. If the good 
man be in the right, he is eternally happy ; if he mistakes, he is 
not miserable, he feels nothing. On the other side, if the wicked 
be in the right, • he is not happy ; if he mistakes, he is infinitely 
miserable. Must it not be a most manifest wrong judgement, 
that docs not presently see to which side, in this case, the prefer- 
ence is to be given ? I have forborne to mention any thing of the 
certainty or probability of a future state, designing here to show 
the wrong judgement that any one must allow he makes upon his 
own principles, laid how he pleases, who prefers the short pleas- 
ures of a vicious life upon any consideration, whilst he knows, and 
cannot but be certain, that a future life is at least possible. 

§ 71. Recafiitulation, 
To conclude this inquiry into human liberty, which as it stood be- 
fore, I myself from ' the beginning fearing, and a very judicious 
friend of mine, since the publication, suspecting to have some mis- 
take in it, though he could not pai*ticular]y show it me, I was put 
upon a stricter review of this chapter. Wherein lighting upon a 
very easy and scarce observable slip I had made, in putting one 
seemingly indifferent word for another, that discovery opened to 
me this present view, which here, in this second edition, I submit 
to the learned worl(J, and which in short is this : liberty is a poir- 
er to act or not to act, according as the mind directs. A power 
to direct the operative faculties to motion or rest, in particular in- 
stances, is that which we call the wilL That which, in the train 
of our voluntary*^actions, determines the nvUl to any change of op- 
eration is some present uneasiness ; which is, or at least is always 
accompanied with, that of desire. Desire is always moved by evil) 
to fiy it ; because a total freedom from pain always makes a nec- 
essary part of our happiness ; but every good^ nay every greater 
goody does not constantly move desire s because it may not make, 
or may not be taken to make, any necessary part of our happiness. 
For ail that we desire, is only to be happy. But though this gen- 
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€VtA desire of happiness dperates constantly and inyariabliy, yet the 
satisfaction of any particular desire can be suspended from deter- 
mining the will to any subservient action, till we have maturely ex- 
aminedy whether the particular apparent good, which we then de- 
sire, makes a part of our real happiness, or be consistent or incon- 
Bistent with it. The result of our judgement upon that examina- 
tion is what ultimately determines the man, who could not be frejf 
if his will were determined by any thing but his own desire^ guid- 
ed by his oym judgernent. I know that liber^ by some is placed 
in an indifferency of the man, antecedent to the determination of 
his nmlL I wish th^ who lay so much stress on such an antece' 
dent indifferency J as they call it, had told us plainly, whether this 
supposed indifferency be antecedent to the thought and judgement 
of the understanding, as well as to the decree of the wilL For it 
is pretty hard to state it between them ; i. e. immediately after the 
judgement of the understanding, and before the determination of 
the will s because the determination of the will immediately fol- 
lows the judgement of the understanding : and to place liberty in 
zn indifferencyt antecedent to the thought and Judgement of the 
understanding, ^eems to ;ne to place liberty in a state ^of darkness, 
wherein we can neither see nor say any thing ^f it; at least it 
places, it in a subject incapable of it, no agent being allowed capar 
ble of liberty, but in consequence of thought and judgement. I 
am not nice about phrases, and therefore consent to say with those 
that love to speak so, that liberty is placed in indifferency ; but it 
is an indifferency which remains after the judgement of the un- 
derstanding ; yea, even after the determination of the will : and 
that is an indifferency, not of the man (ibr after he has once judg- 
ed which is best, viz. to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) 
but an indifferency of the operative powers of the man, which re- 
maining equally able to operate, or to forbear operating after, as 
before the decree of the willy are in a. state, which, if one pleases, 
may be called indifferency s and as far as this indifferency reaches^ 
a man is free, and no farther : v. g, I have the ability to move my 
hand, or to let it rest, that operative power is indifferent to move, 
or not to move my hand : I am then in that respect perfectly free. 
My will determines that operative power to rest, I am yet free, be- 
cause the indifferency of that my operative power to act, or not to 
act, still remains; the power of moving my hand is pot at all im- 
paired by the determination of my will which at presentordcrsrest ; 
jthe indifferenci^ of thatt power to act, or not to act, is just as it was 
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before, as will appear, if the wUl puts it to the trial, by ordering 
the contrary. But if, during the rest of my hand, it be seized by 
a sudden pdlsy, the indifferency of that operative power is gone, 
and with it my liberty ; I have no longer freedom in that respect, 
but am under a necessity of letting my hand rest. On the other 
side, if my hand be put into motion by a "convulsion, xh^indifferen' 
cy of that operative faculty is taken away by that motion, and my 
liberty in that case is lost : for I am under a necessity of having 
my hand move. I have added this, to show in what sort of indif" 
ferency liberty seems to me to consist, and not in any other, real 
or imaghiary. 

§ 72. 
True notions concerning the nature and extent of liherty^i are of 
so great importance, that I hope I shall be pardoned this digres- 
sion, which my attempt to explain it has led me into. The idea 
of wi//, "volition^ liberty^ and necessity^ in this chapter of power, 
came naturally in my way. In a former edition of this treatise, I 
gave an account of my thoughts concerning them, according to the 
'light I then had : and now, as a lover of truth, and not a worship- 
per of my own doctrines, I own some change of my opinion, which 
J think, I have discovered ground for. In what I first tvrit, I, with 
an unbiassed indifferency, followed truth, whither I thought she 
led me. But neither being so vain as to fancy infallibility, nor so 
disingenuous as to dissemble my mistakes, for fear of blemishing 
my reputation, I havcj with the same sincere design, for truth on- 
ly, not been ashamed to publish what a severer inquiry has sug- 
gested. It is not impossible but that some may think my former 
notions right, and some (as I have already found) these latter, and - 
some neither. I shall not at all wonder at this variety in men's 
opinions ; impartial deductions of reason in controverted points 
being so very rare, and exact ones in abstract notions not so very 
easy, especially if of any length. And therefore I should think 
myself not a little beholden to any one, whi^^ would, upon these or 
any other grounds, fairly clear this subject of liberty from any dif- 
ficulties that ma3» yet remaim» 

Before J close this chapter, it may, perhaps, be to our purpose, 
and help to give us clearer conceptions about power, if we make 
our thoughts take a little more exact survey of action. I have said 
above, that we have ideas but ^f two sorts of action, viz. motion 
and thinking. These, in truth, though called and coi^nted actions, 
yet) if nearly considered, will not be found to be always perfectly 
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80. For, if I mistake not, there are instances of both kinds, which, 
upon due consideration, will be found rather passions than actions, 
and consequently so far the effects barely of passive powers in 
those subjects, which yet on their account are thought agents. 
For in these instances, the substance that hath motion, or thought^ 
receives the impression, whereby it b put into that action, purely 
from without, and so acts merely by the capacity it has to receive 
such an impression from some external agent ; and such a power 
is not properly an acuve power, but a mere passive capacity in the 
subject. Sometimes the substance, or agent, puts itself into, ac- 
tion by its own power, and this is properly active power. What^ 
soever modification a substance has, whereby it produces any ef- 
fect, that is called action ; v.g.2i solid substance by motion ope* 
rates on, or alters the 'sensible ideais of another substance, and 
therefore this modification of motion we call action. But yet this 
motion, in that solid substance, is, when rightly considered, but a 
passion, if it received it only from some external agent. So that 
the active power of motion is in no substance which cannot begin 
motion in itself, or in another substance, when at rest. So like- 
wise in thinking, a power to receive ideas or thoughia from the 
operation of any external substance, is called a power of thinking : 
but this is but a passive power or capacity. But to be able to bring 
into view ideas out of ught, at one's own choice, and to compare 
which of them one thinks fit, this b an active power. This reflec- 
tion may be of some use to preserve us from mistakes about 
powers and dctions, which grammar, and the common frame of 
languages, may be apt to lead us into : since what is signified by 
verbs that grammarians call active, does not alvi^ays signify action ; 
V. ff, this proposition, I see the moon, or a star, or I feel the heat 
of the sun, though expressed by a verb active, does not signify any 
action in me, whereby I operate on those substances ; but the re^* 
ception of the ideas of light, roundness, and heat, wherein I am 
not active, but barely passive, and cannot in that position of my 
eyes, or body, avoid receiving them. But when I turn my eyes 
another way, or remove my body out of the sunbeams, I am prop* 
crly active ; because of my own choice, by a power within myself, 
I put myself into that motion. Such an action is the product of 
active power. 

§ 73. 
Akd thus I have, in a short draught, given a view of our original 
ideas, from whence all the rest are derived, and of which they are 
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aade up ; which if I would consider as a philosopher, and ex« 
lonine on what causes they depend, and of what they are mado 
I l>elieye they all might be reduced to these very few primary and 
eriginal ones, viz. extension^ aplidity^ mobility ^ or the power of be- 
ing moved ; which, by our senses, we receive from body : fier- 
tefitrvity^ or the power of perception, or thuiking ; mottvity^ or 
the power of moving ; which, by reflection, we receive from our 
minds. I crave leave to make use of these two new words, to a- 
Toid the danger of being mistaken in the use of those which are e- 
quivocal. To which if we add existence^ duration^ number^ which 
belong both to the one and the other, we have, perhaps, all the 
original ideas, on which the rest depend. , For by these, I im- 
agine, might be explained the nature of colors, sounds, tastes, 
•mells, and all other ideas we have, if we had but faculties acute 
enough to perceive the severally modified extensions and motions 
of these minute bodies, which produce those several sensations in 
us. But my preseut purpose being only to inquire iiito the knowl- 
edge the mind has of things, by those ideas and appearances, which 
Goo has fitted it to receive from them, and how the mind comes 
by that knowledge, rather than into their causes, or manner of 
production, I shall not, contrary to the design of this essay, set my- 
self to inquire philosophically into the peculiar constitution of 
bodies, and the configuration of parts, whereby they have the 
{K>wer to produce in us the ideas of their sensible qualities : I 
shall not -enter any farther into that disquisition ; it sufficing to 
my purpose to observe, that gold or saffron has a power to produce 
in us the idea of yellow ; and snow or milk, the idea of white ; 
which we can only have l^ our sight, without examining the tex- 
ture of the parts of those bodies, or the particular figures, or mo* 
tion of the particles which rebound from them, tp cause in us 
that particular sensation : though when we go beyond the bare 
ideas in our minds and would inquire into their causes, we cannot 
conceive any thing else to be in any sensible object whereby it 
produces different ideas in us, but the different bulk, figure, num* 
t>er, texture, and motion of its insensible parts. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

OF MIXED MODES. 

§ 1. Mixed modes^ what, 
HAVING treated of simple modes in the foregoing chapters, 
and given several instances of some of the most considerable of 
them, to show what they arc, and how we come by them, we arc 
DOW, in the next place, to consider thoso we call mixed modes ; \ 
such arc the complex ideas we mark by the names obligation^ 
drunkenness^ a /te, Sec. which, consisting of several combinations 
of simple ideas, of different kinds, I have called mixed modes^ to 
distinguish them from the more simple modes, which consist only 
of simple ideas of the same kind. These mixed modes, being also 
such combinations of simple ideas, as are not looked upon to be 
characteristical marks of any real beings that have a steady exist- 
ence, but scattered and independent ideas put together by the 
mind, are ^thereby distinguished from the complex ideas of sub- 
stances. 

§ 2. Made by the mind. 
That the mind in respect of its simple ideas, Is wholly passive^ 
and receives them all from the existence and operations of thuigs, 
such as sensation or reflection offers them, without being able to 
make any one idea, experience shows us ; but if we attentively 
consider these ideas I call mixed modesy we are now speaking of, 
we shall find their original quite different The mind often exer* 
cises an active fiower in making these several combinations / for^ 
It being once furnished with simple ideas, it can put them together 
in several compositions, and so make variety of complex idesis, 
without examining whether they exist so together in nature. And 
hence I think it is that these ideas are called notions^ as if they had 
their original and constant existence more in the thoughts of men 
than in the reality of things ; and, to form such ideas, it sufficed 
that the mind puts the parts of them together, and that they were 
consistent in the understanding, without considering whether they 
bad any real being ; thougH I do not deny but several of them 
might be taken from observation, and the existence of several sim- 
ple ideas so combined, as they are put together in the understand- 
ing. For, the man who first framed the idea ofhyfiocrisy might 
have either taken it at first from the observation of one who made 
show of good qualities which he had not, or else have framed that 
idea in his mind, without having ai^y such pattern to fashion it by ; 
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for it is erideiity that in the beginning of languages, and societies of 
men^ sereral of those complex ideas, which were omseqoent to the 
consdtaUons established amongst them, most needs have been in 
the minds of men before they existed any where else ; and that 
many names that stood for such complex ideas were in use, and so 
those ideas framed, before the combinations they stood for erer 
existed. 

$ 3. Sometime* got by the explication of their name: 
IxDEED, now that languages are made and abound with words 
standing for such combinations, an usual way of getting these com* 
fUex ideaa^ is by the exfilication of those terms that stand for them. 
For, consisting of a company of simfile ideas combined, they may, 
by words standing for those simple ideas, be represented to the 
mind of one who understands those words, though that complex 
combination of simple ideas were never offered to his mind by the 
real existence of things. Thus a roan may come to have the idea 
ol sacrilege or murder^ by enumerating to him the simple ideas 
which these words stand for, without ever seeing either of them 
committed. 

$ 4. The name ties the fiarts of mixed modes into one idea. 
Evert mixed mode consisting of many distinct simple ideas, it 
seems reasonable to inquire whence it has its unity ^ and how such 
a precise multitude comes to make but one idea, since that combi- 
nation does not always exist together in nature. To which I an- 
swer. It b plain it has its unity from an act of the mind combining 
those several simple ideas together, and considering them as one 
complex one, consisting of those parts ; and the mark of tlus union 
or that which is looked on generally .to complete it, is one name 
given to that combination. For it is by their names that men com- 
monly regulate their account of their distinct species of mixed 
modes, seldom allowing or considering any number of simple ideas 
to make one complex one, but such collections as there be names 
for. Thus, though the killing of an old man be as fit in nature to 
be united into one complex idea as the killing a man's father, yet, 
there being no name standing precisely for the one, as there is the 
name offiarricide to mark the other, it is not taken for a particular 
complex idea, nor a distinct species of actions, from that of kiliinu^ 
a young man, or any other man. 

§ 5. The cause of making mixed modes. 
If we should inquire a little farther, to see what it is that occasions 
men to make several combinations ifsitnfile ideas into distinct, and^ 
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lis it were, settled^o(/e«, and neglect other's^ which) iii the nature 
of things themselves, have as much an aptiiess to be combined^ 
and Thake distinct ideas, we shall find the reason of it to be the end 
of language, which being to mark or communicate men^s thoughts 
to one another with all the despatch that may be, they usually make 
such collections of ideas into cotnplex iho^es, and affix names to 
them, as they have fi'eqilent use of in their way of living and con- 
versation, leaving others, which they haive but seldom an occasion 
to mention, ld6se and without names to tie them together ; they 
rather choosing to enumerate (when they have ne^d) such idesLs 
as make theni Up, by the particular names that stand for themi 
than to trouble their nlemories by multiplying ofcomplex ideas 
with names \o theiii, which they seldom or never have any occa* 
sion to make use of. 

$ 6. Why HDorda in one language kav^none an^toering in an- 
other, - 
This shoVs Us ho'Of it cornea to fiasa that t'hete are in every Ian* 
guage many particular words toMch cannot be rendered by any one 
single word of another. For the several fashions, customs, and 
maniiers of one nation, making several combinations of ideas sim« 
ilar and necessary in oiie, which another people have never had 
any occasion to make, or perhaps so muth as taken notice of; 
names come of course to be annexed to them, to avoid long peri* 
phrases in jihings of daily conversation, and sO they become so ma- 
ny distinct complex ideas in their minds. Thus %t^maiu9^ amongst 
the Greeks, and firoscrifitio amoiigst the Romans, were words' 
which other languages had no names that exactly answered, be* 
cause they stood for complex ideas, which were not in the minds^ 
ofthemeri of other nations. Where there was no such customs 
thet'e was no notion of any such actions t no use of such combina* 
nations of ideas as were unitdd, and, as it were, tied together hy 
these terms ; and therefore in other countries there were no names 

for them. 

§ 7. Why languages change. 

Hekce also w^ may see the reason why languages conatantly 

change^ take Up new, and lay by old terms ; because change of 

customs and (Opinions bringing with it new combhiations of ideas^ 

which it is necessary frequently td think on, and talk aboUt, new 

names, to avoid long descriptions, are annexed to them, and so- 

they become new species of complex modes. What a* number of' 

Afferent ideas are by this means wrapped up in one short soUnd, 

von. I. 34 
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and how much of our time and breath is thereby savedf anjr one 
will seCy who will but take the pains to enumerate all the ideas that 
eithcft refurUvc or appeal stand for ; and, instead of either of those 
names, use a periphrasb, to make any one understand their mean- 
ing. 

% 8. Mixed modes ^ v>here they exUt. 
Though I shall havje occasion to consider this more at large when 
I come to treat of words and their use, yet I could not avoid to take 
thus much notice here of the names of mixed modea^ which, being 
fleeting and transient combinations of simple ideas, which have 
but a short existence any where but in the minds of men, and there 
too have no longer any existence, than whilst they are thought on, 
have not bo much any where the appearance. (^ a constant and last' 
ing existence^ as in their names $ which are therefore in these sort 
of ideas, very apt to be taken for the ideas themselves. For if we 
should inquire where the idea of a triumph or apotheosis exists, it is 
evident they could neither of them exist altogether any where ia 
the things tliemselves, being actions that required time to their 
performance, and so could never all exist together ;, and as to the 
minds of men, where the ideas of these actions are supposed to bo. 
lodged they have there too a very uncertain existence ; and there- 
fore we are apt to annex them to the na:mQS that excite them in us^ 

$ 9. How we get the ideas of .mixed modes. 
There are therefore three ways whereby we get the complex 
ideas of mixed modes, 1 . By experience and observation of thinga- 
themselves. Thus, by seeing two men wrestle or fence, we get 
the idea c^ wrestling or fencing. 2. ByMventiony or voluntary 
puttipg together of several simple ideas in our own minds ; so he 
that first invented printing or etching had an idea of it in his mind 
before it ever existed. 3. Which is the most usual way, by «r* 
piqining the names of actions we never saw, or notions we cammt 
see ; and, by enumerating, and thereby, as it were, setting before 
our imaginations all those ideas which go to the making them upr 
and are the constituent parts of them. For, having, by sensation 
and reflection^ stored our minds with simple ideas^ and, by use, got 
the names that stand for thero, we can, by those means, represent 
to another any complex idea we would have him conceive ; aa 
that it has in it no simple ideas but what he knows, and has with 
us the same name for. For all our complex ideas are ultimatelf 
resolvable into simple ideas, of which they are compounded and 
originally made up, though perhaps their immediate ingredients^ 
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as I may so say 9 are also complex ideas, llius the mixed mode, 
-which the word lie stands for, is made up of these simple ideas j; 
1. Articulate sounds. 2. Certain ideas in the mind of the speak- 
er. 3. Those words the signs of those ideas. 4. Those signs 
put together by affirmation or negation, otherwise than the ideas 
tiiey stand for are in the mind of the speaker. I think I need not 
go any farther in the analysis of that complex idea we call a lie. 
What I have said is enough to show that it is made up of simple 
ideas} and it could not be but an offensive tediousness to my 
reader to trouble him with a more iniilute enumeration of every 
paiticuiar simple idea that goes to thb complex one ; whichi 
■from what has been said, he cannot but be able to make out to 
himself. The same may be done in all our complex ideas what- 
soever, which, however compounded and decompounded, may at 
'last be resolved into simple ideas, which are all the materials of 
knowledge or thought we have, or can have. Nor shall we have 
Teason to fear that the mind is hereby stinted to too scanty a num*- 
l>er of ideas, if we consider what an inexhaustible stock of simple 
modes, number and figure alone afford us. How far then mixed 
\node8^ which admit of various combinations of different simple 
ideas, and their infinite modes, are £K)m being few and scanty, we 
may easily imagine. So that, before we have done, we shall see 
that nobody need be afraid he shall not have scope and compass 
•enough for his thoughts to range in, though they be, as I pretend, 
confined only to simple ideas Teceived from sensation or reflec- 
tion, and their several combinations. 

§ 10. Motion^ thinking^.and flower^ have been most modified. 
It is worth our observing, which of all our aim/ile ideas have been 
fnoat modified^ and had moat mixed modes made out of themy with 
^ames given to them $ and those have been these three ; thinking 
and motion (which are the two ideas which comprehend in them 
all action) and power, from whence these actions are conceivedto 
fidw. These simple ideas, I say, of thinking, motion, £U)d power> 
have been those which have been most modified, and -out of whose 
modification have been made most complex .nuMles, with names 
\Q them. Por action being the great business of mankind, and 
the whole matter about which all laws are conversant, it is no 
wonder that the several modes ^of thinking and motion should be 
taken notice of, the ideas of them observed, and 4aid up in the 
memory, and have names assigned to them, without which Ifiwp 
could be but ill made, or vice and disorder repressed. N<Hr could 
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aay commuiiicalioii be well had aBiQDg4tsie&, without such ooi;ix- 
^tx ideas, with nun^s to them ; ^id therefore men have settled ^ 
juuneS) and supposed settled ideas, io their miuds,^of modes of 
(fictions distinguished by their causes, means, objects, en^s, instr«i- 
IBCOts, time, place, and other circuii^stanccs ; and also of their 
pomicers ^tted for those actions, v. g. boldness i^ the power to 
>pes^ or do what we intend before others, without lear or disor- 
'4er ; and the Gree)K^ call the confidence of sp^akmg by a pecu* 
lif^r naine, ^ft^^m^h which power or ability in man, of doing any 
Ihing, when it has been acquired by frequent doing the sanie 
Ihing) is that idea we name AabU ; when it is forward and xead jr 
ypoii every occasion -to break into action, we call it disfioMiian. 
Thus U^ine§9i.% a dispos^uon or aptness to be aagry. 

Toeonclude, let us e;KailM0e any motif ftf (^ action^ v. g. con^ideratitnt^ 
and a49^nti which are actiops of the mind ; runmng and speaicin^^ 
which are actions of tixp body ; revenge aad murder j which are 
lictiom oi l^h Aogeiher ; . and we ^ball find them but ao many cqI>' 
lec^n^ ^ emtde^asj which together malLe up the complex one^ 
l^igiufied by tihose oaxue^. 

:$ U. 9€Vt!f^l vford9 futeming Iq mgnffy action^ signify ^m ^hc 

PowRHbei/ag ttie source fcom whence all uciicm proceeds, the sub- 
atancea jMtberein these powers ar^e, when they exert this power intp 
net, .10^ paUed cftusee ; and the substances whii^h thereupon ar^ 
produced, or the temple ideas which are introduced into any sub* 
ject by the exerting of tliat poi^er, are called effects. The efficacy 
wherejby the new substance or idea is produced, is called, in the 
subject e;i&erting that power, action ; but in the subject wherein 
fuiy simple idea is ^hanged or produced, it is called ftassion £ 
which e^cacy, however various, and the effects almost infinite^ 
yet we can, 1^ think, conceive it, in intellectual age^s, to be notb* 
ing else but mpd^s pf thinking and willing ; in corporeal agentsy 
nothing else but modifications of mo^on. I say, I think we camu^ 
conceive it to be any other but these two < for whatever sort <^ac« 
tion, besides tliese, produces way effects, I confess myself to hav^ 
pp notion or idea of, a^d so it is quite reipote frcmi my thoughts^ 
apprehensions, and knowledge ; and as much Ui the cjark to me as 
$ve other senses, pr as tl>e ideas of colors to a blind man ; and 
therefore inany taordsy which gcem to exiurcss some actiop, signify 
|K)thipg.of the acti(»i or modu^ qfierandi at all, bm b^r(s|y t^ ^cct^ 
triSb ^<«nQ|e ciirgwiistan^e^ of tkP subject wr^t]|;^t op, pr 9ftuae o^ 
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ating ; v. g. creation^ asiuhilatioD) ccmtain in tbem na idea of the 
action or manner wliereby- thejr are produce^} but barelf of tte 
cause, and^he thing done. And, wlien a countryman says the cold 
freezes water, though the word freezing seems to import some ac^ 
twHj yet truly it signifies aotlilng but ^be ^eiect, viz. that water dH« 
was before fluid, is become haiYiand consistent, without contiutting 
any idea of the action whereby it i& done. 

$ 13. Mixed modes m^de aUo qf other ideas. 
I Tfii^JK I shall not ne^4 to rejcuark here, that though ppwer and 
actiott msfee t^e gre^f^^t p^it ^ mxj^ mod^S) mar^d by nainet» 
andlanttUar in the minds and gaontfea 4rf »e» ^ yet oUker svn|ije 
ideas, and their several ^oombinadons, are uoi excluded i nuick 
less, I think, wtU it be necessary lor me to enumerate etU the rmxtd 
modes which have been settled, with names to them. That would 
be to m^ke a dictionary of the greatest part of the words i^ade use 
of in divii^ty, j&tiucs; Ja^, ,and politics, and several ot^er sciences. 
AU th»t is ^•eqmifiil^ ^ iny pre^nf design* is, to show wJ»at mH of 
ideas those arfs which 1 call nwfif Pi^fs^ bovr the moid comes by 
them, and that they are compositions made up4>f Jimple ideas gflC 
from eensation and reflection, wlttcb, I-suj^ose, I have done. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

OF OUR COMPLEX IDEAS OF SVBSTANGES.^ 

§ 1. Jd^afi qf svb9tancesf how made, 
THE ixmd b^^» fts I Mve dep Ifured} furnisbe4 wit^ ^, gtefi 
number of the simple ideas, conveyed in by the aenses, as they ars 
ibund in exterior ^ngs, or by reflection on its own pperadens, takes 
notice also, that a certain number of these simple ideas go constant- 
ly together ; wliich being presumed to belong to one thing, and 
worc^s being suited to comn^on apprehensions, and made use of for 
quick despatch, are called, so united inpne subjects by one Aame « 
l^ibif^fe ^y ij^adyertencys we /sxe ^pt ^rwar d to ta|]^ 9U ^4 cw 
sider as one fiimiple idea* which indeed is a complication of muiy' 
ideas together t because, as I have said, not imagining how these 
simple ideas can subsist by themselves', we accustom ourselves to 
suppose some substratum wherein they do subsist, and from which 
they do result, apd which therefore lye call substance, (I) 

( I ) This fedioD, which was intended only to ihow how the indiyiduafe of 
diftindk fpeciet of fubftances came to be looked upon as fimpie ideas, and fb to 
(lave fimple nl^es, vi^ from the fyppofed (vbftratum or fabftance, which was 
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$ 2. Our idea of substance in general. 
So that if any one will examine nimself concerning his notion of 
pure substance in general^ he will find he has no other idea of it 

looked upon as the thing itfelf in which inhered, and from which refuUed that 
complication of ideas, by which it was reprefented to us, hath been miftaken 
for an account of the idea of fubftance in general ; and as (iich, hath been 
reprefented in thefe words ; But how cumes the general, idea of fubftance to 
be flamed in our minds ? Is this by abflracting and enlarging iimple ideas \ 
I No : But * it is by a complication of many fimple ideas together : becaufe not 
** imaginiog how thefe fimple ideas can fubfifl by themfeives, we accuftom our- 
** felves to foppofe fome fubftratum wherein they do fubiift, and from whence 
** they do refult ; which therefore we call fubfUnce.** And is this all, indeed, 
that is to be laid for the being of fubftance. That we accuftom ourfelves to fup« 
po£e a fubftratum ? Is that cuftom grounded upon true reafon, or not ? If not, 
then accidents or modes muft fubfift of themfelves ; and thefe llmple ideas need 
no tortoife to fiipport them ; for figures and colors, &c. would do well enough 
of themfelves, but for fome fancies men have accuftomed themfelves ta 
* To which objedtion of the bilhop of Worcefter, our author* anfwers thus : 
Herein your lordftiip feems to charge me with two faults : one. That I make the 
general idea of fubftance to be framed, not by abftradting and enlarging iiniple 
ideas, but by a complication of many fimple ideas together : the other, as if 1 
had faid,the being of fubftance had no other foundation but the fancies of men. 
As to the firft of thefe, I beg leave to remind your lordfhip,that 1 fay in more 
places than one, and particularly Book S. Chap. S. § 6. and Book 1. Chap. 11. § 9. 
where, ex profefib, I treat of abftrakdtion and general ideas, that they are all made 
by abfh*a<fting, and therefore could not be underftood to mean, that that of 
fubftance was made any other way ; however my pen might have Hipt, or the 
negligence of expreffion, where I might have fomething elfe than the general 
idea of fubftance in view, might make me feem to fay fo. 

That I was not fpeaking of the general idea of fubftance in the paflage your 
Jordihi^ quotes^ is manifeft from the title of that chapter, which is, Of the com- 
plex ideas of fubftances ; and the firft fe^ion of it, which your lordfhip cites ' 
for thofe words you have fet down. 

In which words I do not obferve any that deny the general idea of fubfbnce 

to be made by abfb'adting, nor any that fay it is made by a complication of 

many fimple ideas together. But fpeaking in that place of the ideas of diftind 

IfttbfUnces, fuch as man, horfe, gold, &c I fay they are made up of certain 

I comhinAtions of fimple ideas, which combinations are looked upon, each of 

I. them, as one fimple idea, though they are many ; and we call it by one name 

-of fubftance, though made up of modes» from the cuftom of fuppofing a ful^ 

ftratum, wherein that combination does fubfifh So that in this paragraph f 

only give an account of the idea of diftiodl fubftances, fuch as oak, elephant, 

iron, &c how, though they are made up of diftindl complications of modes, yet 

they are looked on as one idea, called by one name, as making diflind forti of 

l&ibftance. 

* In his firft letter to the bifbop of Worcefter^ 
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ztMy but only a suppo»hion of he knowftnot what support of such 
c^uaUties, which are capable of producing simple ideas in us ; 

But that my notion of fubftance in general, is quite different from thefe, and 
hi» no fuch combination of fimple ideas in it, is evident from the immediate 
following words, where I fay, * « The idea of pure fubftaoce in general, is on- 
ly a fuppofition of we know not what fnpport of fu^h qualities as are capable 
of producing fimple ideas in us.** And thefe two I plainly diftinguiih all along^ 
particularly where I fay," whatever therefore be the fecretand abftradt nature 
of fubftance in general, all the ideas we have of particular diHindt fubftances» 
are nothing but Cieveral combinations of fimple ideas, co-exifting in fuch» 
though unknown caufe of their union, as makss the whole fubfift of itfelf.*" 

The other thing la*d to my charge, i«, as if I took the being of fubftaoce to 
be doubtful, or rendered it lb by the imperfect and ilUgrounded idea 1 have 
given of it. To which I beg leave to fay, that I ground not the being, but the 
idea ef fubftance, on our accufh>mtng ourfelves to fiippofe fome fiibf^atun^ ; 
for it is of t^e idea alone I fpeak there, and not of the being of fubftancet And 
having every where affirmed and built upon it, that a man is a fubftance, I canr 
not be fuppofed to quefiion or doubt of the being of fubftance, till lean queftion 
or doubt of my own being. Farther, I fay, f <* Senfation convincet us, that 
there are foHd, extended fubftances ; and reflection, that there are thinking 
one»." So that, I think, the being of fubftance is not ftiaken by what I have 
faid : and if the idea of it fhould be, yet (the being of things depending not on 
•our id€»s) the being of fubftance would not be at all ihaken by my faying, we had 
but an obfcure imperfect idea of it, and that that idea came from our accuftoming^ 
ourfelves to fuppofe fome fubftratum ; or indeed, if I ihould fay, we had no idea 
of fubftance at alL For a great many things may be, and are granted to have 
a being, and be in nature, of which we have no ideas. For example : it cannot 
be doubted but there are diftin^ fpecies of feparate fpirits, of which yet we 
have no diftind ideas at all : it cannot be queftioned but fpirits have ways of 
communicating their thoughts, and yet we have no idea of it at alL 

The being then of fubftance being fafe and fecure, notwithftandingany thiag^ 
I have faid, let us fee whether the idea of it be not fo too Your lordihip aiks». 
with concern, And is this all, indeed, that is to be faid for the being (if your ]ord« 
fliip pleafe, let it be the idea) of f^hftance, that we accuftom ourfelves to fup- 
pofe a fubftratum ? Is that cuftom grounded upon true reafon or no ? I have 
laid that it is grounded upon this, ^ ** That we cannot conceive how fimple idea» 
of fenfible qualities ihould fubfift alone ; and therefore we fuppofe them to exifl 
in, and to be fupported by fome common fubject ; which fupport we denote by 
the name fubftance.** Which, I think, is a true reafon, becaufe it i« the fame 
your lordfhip grounds the fuppofition of a fubftratum on, in this very page ; 
even on the repugnancy to our conceptions, that modes and accidents fhould 
fubfift by themfelves So that I have t}ie good luck to agree here with your 
lordihip : and confequently conclude, I have your approbation in this, that the 
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trhkb qtialkitts ftlre cotttmoil^ called accidents. If any otie should 
be aske^ Wh«t is the Mhject vherein color or weight inheres ? 
he would hive nothing to say, but the solid extended parts : and if 
lie were demanded, What is it that solidity and extension inhere 
in ? he would not be in a much better case than the Indian before 

I 

meatioBedy whO) saying that the world was supported by a great 
ek^Bttt^ HEaft' asked what die elephant rested on ? To which hit» 
aiMMcr wti#f A giwt Mieise. Bm being" again pressed- to' kilow 
wl^tft gave Support to' the broad-backed tortoise^ replied, Some- 
thing, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other cas^ 
where we use words without having clear and distinct ideas, ^we 
talk like children ; who being qjuestioned what such ar thing is, 
which* they know not^ readily give this sati^actory answer, That it 
i^tomethifig : whioh^ in truth,, signifies* no mope> when*so*tised 
^ther by (Children or meily but that they know not what ; and i^at 
tifee thing they pretend tbknow and talk of, i^ what they have no 
dSMinct idea of at KlI*, and' so are perfectly igtiox^t of it, and in the 
dkrk. The idea, then, we have, to which we give the general 
ilame substance,, being nothing but the supposed, but unknown 
support of those qualities^ we find existing, which we imagine can- 
not subsist ain^ re Bubgtcmtey without something to support them, 
we< call Uiat support «vd«tonf«z ;• which, according to the true im- 
port of the word^ is, in plain English^ atunding under^ or uphold- 

^^' (I) 

fiihiUattm to modes'or aoctdcats» which it' our idea of fubftMicft in ^ssoM^ W 
fcNinded in tfaisi« that we cannot cooeeive how modes or ^ccidtots can (hBSft- 
by themfelvel^*' 

(1) FromtHiy parafilBph, there hath been raifed an objection by tlie bifhop 
of WorcetHr, xs if our aathor's dbi^ide here concerning ideas, had almoft dif- 
cattied^lhltfUnce out of the world : his words in this paragraph, being broi^g&t 
topra^^ that be is onii of the gendemen of this new way of reafoning, that h«vte 
ahaoft difearded'Aibftance oat of the reafonable part of the world. To wliidi* 
oiir afuthor replies :* This, my lord, is an accufation, which your lordihip will' 
pardbn me, if 1 A6 not readily know What to plead tb, becaufe T do not unde- 
nted what it is alinoft to difcard fubftance out of the reafonable par^ of the 
world. If your lordfliap means by it, that Ideny, or doubt, tl\at there is in the 
worid' any fuch thing as fubftance, that your lord{hip will acquit me of j whea- 
your lordfliip looks again into this 23d chapter of the fecond book, which you* 
have cit^ more than once ; where you will find thefe words. §4. "'VWiett 
we talhr or think of any particular fort of corporeal fubftances, as horfe, ft6ne, 
&C though the Tdea^ we hay« of either of them, be but the complication or col- 

* In his firft letter to that bi(hop. 
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$S, t^fhe »ort^4if9uMance9, 
Air dtiacxne .'and Ddativeadea cf ttibfttancein genertfl being: tbtt> 

made, we come to have the ideas offiarticttlar sort a of aubatancea^ 

leddonQtf'tlhofe(fev6i^fimpleitdMs.oftf(mfiUe4)iM]itie«,4«liid^ we vfe to find 
vnrtedin «het4iiag caUed hotfle or ftone; ye(,beca«fe we cannot'COiipn^« ho«r 
tbe]r flieuM iub&A a)on€,'tior oiie<in another, we-foppoie them -ezUHiif in, and 
fopported by tame KTommon filbje^t, iN^htehCqpport we 'denote by thenaaie fnto* 
ftance; though it n certain, we ha^ no dear or difttoA idea 4>f that tliin|:4i« 
fopp^e a Support.* And agaiin, ^ 5. **'!rhefame happem ^onctniiiig the ope* 
rations of the mind, tic. thinking, reaictning, fearing, &c. wbiehwe co&fideriog 
not to foblift of themfehret, nor apprehending how dicy oaniielong to 'body, 
or^ produced -hy it, we are apt 'to l^tak Ihefe the actions •of ^fut other fq^ 
ftance, which we call fpir^ ; wliereby -yet it is evident, that having no other 
idea or notion of matter, but (bmething wherein thofe many fenfihie qvaUties, 
which afiect oarfenfeA,do fubfift, hy fuppofitng aiuMlance, Wherein thiiddjig, 
linowing, doubting, and a -power of moving, dtc. do ftibBft, we*have ti dear« 
notion of the nature or ftfbftance of spirit, '^ we have «f bodf ; ffaeene \mmg 
fttppofed to be (without know^ing what it is) ^he ^bftratvm to* tfaofe 'fimpk 
ideas we have from without : andibeo^her foppdfed (with a like J^oraace dff 
What it is) to he the fttbftratnm to th<^(e operations, wliich we •experiment'm 
ourfelves within." And again, •§ 3- ** ^IVhate^^er therefore he the Secret natvw 
of fubftance in general, all -the ideas we have of particular diftinift fubftaneei^ 
are nothing but feverdl combinations of fimple ideas, co»exilling in fuch,thougk 
unknown caiTfe df their union, as makes tthe whole fubfift of itfelf.^ - And I far* 
tber (ay in the fameiedion',' ^ that we fnppofe thefe coinbinations to reft ia^ 
and to be adherent to that unlmown common fubject, which inheres not>in4Diy 
thing elfef* And § 3. ** That onr complex ideas of fiibftanees, befides aH thofe 
iimple ideas they are made up of, have always the confUfed idea of fometh kig 
to which they belong, and in whidithey fubfift; and therefore, whep we '(pfcak 
of any fort of fubftance, we lay it is a thing 4i«ving-f«ich aad fuck ^dStaes ; aa 
body is a thinjg; that is extended, figured, andcapaUe of«iotk>n ; IJrfritiathtng 
capable of f hinkhig. 

"Thefe, and the like fifhions of (^jeafcing, intimate, that tfae-fabftaneeisfap^ 
noted always fomething befides the eiteiifion, figure, fo1idity,4n0tioo,tluBki9|gp, 
pr other obfervable idea, though we -know not what it is.** 

« O.ur idea of body, 1 fay, ♦ is an extended, fo«id fubftance-; aad ow ideatoT 
ioul, is of a fubftance that thinks."* So that as long as 4here is any Inch thiqg 
as body or fpirit in the world, 1 have done nothing towards the dileavdingifid^ 
ibnce out of the reafonsTble part of the world. Nay, as long as there is .aiqr 
fimple idea or fentible ^uillty left, according to my way of arguing, fubftancn 
cannot be difcarded; becaufe all llmple ideas, ril fenfiWe qualities, eajry with 
them a fuppofition of a fubftratum to exift in, and of afhhftanee whertin th«f 
inhere : and of this that whole chapter is fo (uU, that I challenge any one who 
reads it, to think 1 have almoft, or one jot, discarded ijxbftance out of the reafon- 
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hf collecting such combtnations of dmple ideas, as are, hf expe* 
rience and observation of men's senses, taken notice of to exist to- 

Mt part of the world. And of this, man, hoiie, fun, water, iron, diamond, &c» 
vMch 1 have mentioned of dillinA Ibrts of fvbllances, will be my witneflcs, at 
baf m aaj fbcfa thtngt rcnJain in beinj?; of which 1 laj, * « That the ideas oC 
Mftanem are fiidi ewn b in a tiona offimple ideas at are tdcen to repralenf cfif- 
l&ict particnbr thingt fiibfillio; hf themfehrcs. in which the foppoled or con- 
ftrfed idea of foblbnce it always the firft and chief 

If, by afanoft difcardiog fabftance ovt of the reafonable part of the world, 
yoor hirdfliip means, that 1 have deftroyed, and almoft dilcarded the true idea 
we hare of it, by ealting it a fobftratom^f a fnppofition of we know not what 
fttpport of fttch qualities as are capable of producing fimple ideas in us, an ob* 
Icnre and relativte idea : \ That without knowing what it in, it is that whsdi inp- 
porttaeddctttst To that of fubftance we have no idea of what it is, but only a 
conftiied, obfinire one of what it does ^ f mnft confefs this and the like I ha^e 
&Ulof our idea of AtbAaoce t and Ihould be very glad to be convinced by your 
lordfliip, or any body eUe, that Iharefpokcn too meanly of it. He that wooJd 
fliow me a more clear and diAindidea of fiMance, would do me a kindnefs | 
Ihould thank him for. But thb b the beft I can hitherto find, either in my 
own thoughts, or in the books of logictaas ; Ibr their account or idea of h is, 
that it is Mtf, or, n* per fi JtA/^ent, tsf fii/luiu aukbKti^ ; which in effect 
is no more, but that fubftance is a being or thing ; or, in iliort, fomething, they 
know not what, or of which they have no clearer idea, than that it is fometbing 
which fnpports accidents, or other fimple ideas or modes, and is not fupported 
idUf, as a mode, or an accident. So that 1 do not fee but Buigerfdicius, Sander, 
fim, and tho whole tribe of logicians, mud be reckoned with the gentlemen of 
this new way of reafbaing, who have almoft dilcarded fubftance out of the rea- 
fonable pan of the world. 

But fttppoftng, my lord» that I, or thefe gentl^men^ logicians of note in the 
fehool, ihould own that we have a very imperfe<^ obfcure, inadequate idea d 
fubftance, would it not be a little too hard to charge us with diicarding fab- 
ftance out of the world f For what almoft difcarding, and reafonaMe part of 
the world, fignifies. I muftconfe£i, 1 do not clearly comprehend: but let afanoft 
and reafonable part fignify here what they will, for 1 dare fay your lordlhip 
meant fomethtng by them ; would not your lordftip think you were a little 
bardly dealt with, if,^ for acknowledging yourfelf to have a very imperfed and 
snadeqiiace idea of Ood, or of feveral other tbiogs which in this very treatife you 
confftsonrunderftandingscome ihort in, and cannot comprehend, you Ihould 
be accuCed to be one of thefe gentlemen that have almoft difcarded God, or 
thofe other myfterious things, whereof you contend we have very imperfed and 
inadequate ideas, out of the reafonable world f For 1 fuppofe yoor lordfliip 
by almoft difcarding out of the reafonable world, fometbing that is blamo- 
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gc^tber^ and are there£»re auppoied to flow from the' paiticialttr i&* 
temal coosikutioiH or unknown ossence of ttkat sybsti^co. Thus 

able, for it feemt notto be iniertecl for a cemmeDdatHm ; and jet | think ha da> 
ienresoo blame« wlio owns the haviog imperfe^ inadequate, oblctifa idta% 
where he has no better; however, if it be inferred from thence, that either ha 
almoft exclades thole things out of being, or out of rational difconrfe, if that be 
meant by the reafonable world ; for the 6rk of thele will not hcrfd, becaufe the 
being of things in the world depends not on oar ideas t the latter indeed is tma 
in feme decree, hot it is no faalts for itis certaan, that whete waha▼aialpel<- 
. fe^ tnadequata, cenfufed, obfcnra ideas* we cannot difcoarfo and reafon above 
tbofe things fo well, fully, and clearly, aa if we had perfeA, adequate, clear, and 
diflin<& ideaSi 

Other obje<^ons are nude againft the following parte of this paragraph by 
that reverend prdate,Tis. The repetition of the ftory of the Indian philofopher, 
and the talking like children about fubftance : to which our author replies : 

Tour lordflup, I muft own, with great reafoa, takes notice, that I paralleled 
aiore than once our idea of fubftanca with the Indian philofopher's he kaew- 
ttot-what, which fupported the terloife, dec 

' This rq»etition is, 1 C9nfefs, a fault in exa& writings but 1 have ac hnewl edg* 
«d andezcufed it in thefe words in my preface : ^ I am oot ignorant howlittle t 
herein cpnfult my own reputation, wiien 1 knowing^ let ay efiay go with a 
fault fo apt to difguft the moft judictoue, who are adways the niceft readers." 
And there farther add, ^ That I did not puUtfli my efiay for fueh great maf- 
ters of knowledge as your lonUhip; butfittedit to men of my ownHaeb to whooi 
repititions might be fometimes ufeful.** It would nm thecefoie llave been be* 
iide your lordfhip's generofity (who were not intended lo be provoked by tim 
repetition) to have pa£(ed by foch a fault as this, in one who pretends not beyond 
the lower rank of writers. But I fee your lordAup would have om exa^ and 
without any faults ; and I wi^ i could be fo,-the better to deforve your lord- 
ihip's approbation. 

My laying, " That when we talk of fubftanoe, we talk like ehiUfen; who 
being aiked a queftion about fomethiog which they know -not, readily give 
this ^tisfadtory anfwer. That it is fomething ;" ydnrlonUhtp ieenu mightily to 
lay to heart in thefe words that follow ; If this be the truth of the cafe, we 
muft ftili talk Uke children, and 1 know not hciw it can he remedied. For if 
we cannot come at a rational idea of ,Xubftance, we can have no principle of 
certainty to go upon m this debate^ 

If your Jordfliip has any better and dillindler idea of fubftance than mtae ia, 
which 1 have given an account of, your lordfhip is not a all coDcemedla what ^ 
I have there £ud. 3ttt thofe whofe idea of fubftance, whether a rattonal or not 
rational idea, is like mine, fomething they know not what, mnft in that, with 
me, talk like children, when they fpeak of fomething, they know not erhat. 
For a philofopher that fays, That which fupports accidents,' is fomething, he 
kj^ows not what ; and a countryman that lays, the foundation o^ the great 
church at Harlem, is fupported by fomething, he knows not what ; aod a child 
^at ftanda in the dark upon his mother's mo^, and fays he ftands upon fome* 
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we eome to have the ideas of a man^ feoraer gdld^ water,. Sic. of 
which suhfitaDcea, whether any one iiaa any other e]ear idea^ ia* 

tUag, he kodwi nor wh«t,itt thit rcfpcA talk alUhr8eMil«> Bat if the aMnOj^ 
maa knowh that the foundation of the church of Harlem it fnppoited bf t 
toc\kf aa the houfea about Briftol are ; or hf gravd, at the Uonliea ahodt Lou. 
den ace*^ or bf wooden pileki ae the houf^ in Anifi€idam>ar«; if ispladitfaat 
then having a clear anddiftin^ idea of the thing that flit>port»tfarcl]«rdi,lie 
doaa not tilh oCtfaii matter aia>ohtid>; nor will he ilS tlie-fappoit'OfIaicidnti| 
wbco. he hai » clearer and morediilind idea of it»tthaa that it ia»baMl]i fiaHe* 
this^, JnC' a» loqg aa w» think like- childrea» in- caic»' wheee oar ideii are vo 
dearer nor diftin^er than tbeirii I agree withyOor lordlkip» that I knoiPBoe 
how it can be remedied, but that we mud talk like them. 

Farther the bi£bop a&t, Whether there be no dlflRn<eBce betweni the Hare 
being of a things and'iti fubfiftedce hf itfelf ? To which our author wa£<ttmi 
Vet.* But what will that do to proves that upon wj* priociplei) weean'Cdfla 
en no certainty of rcafon^ that thcreisafiy futh thing as Aibftaac^fYdaftfotlif 
thiaqaeOioa to<onolttde> That the idca«of a<hhis^th&t iiibliftabf itiMi;4ia«litf 
and diflin^ idea of fubftanoe ; but I beg leave-to aJki I> thaidca of the maaaer of 
lubfiAeace of a» thing, the idea of the thingi itfelf } If it be noevwe-may hare a 
dear and diftin& idea of* the manner, and^yet ha^ none bur a va^ oblbae 
and cenfufed-ane-of the thing. For eiample ; I tell yonrlord&if^,4hat''Mtto# 
a thing, that> cannot fiibrift> without a fupport, and 1 know another thing tliA 
dnet fttbfift without a fnpport, and'iay no more of them : eaa yc« by hating tbe 
eleer and diftbi^k ideat of havings sr fupport, and^ net Iwdtfg 9l^&appu»yfkj\ that 
yea have a^dear «id difUna: ideB»oflthe- drieg tbar 1' kacaa leiaciiteyao^of 
ihe.thin^tllat'I kfie«r whidi haanot a fii^pett? If yenrlordflup oaoilMetdi 
you. t» give me the* dear aad^ diftindbideaa of thafev wMeh I only eatt bydie 
general name, thinga, that ha#tr.or>havenot fupports-: fbrfutoh there »e, and 
inch' I ihaU give your lerdihip dear and di(Hn^ idea» of, whoa yoe fbaff 
pleafe to cdl upon me for them ; though I think your lordfkip willicMce find 
them by the geoeral and confuled idea of th&ngi, nor in the clearer and more 
diAin^ idea of having or not having afupport. 

To fhow- a blind niaiK,.t&atihe haar no dear and dMUndr idc» ot flhirkti I teff 
ha»» tbae hie nMionioC it« that it it a thing on bdngt4toer flat'i>reire lie haranjf 
eiear or diffia^idea* ofi it ;. bm baaely that ha takeiit to be ibmeclmg, be 
knowe net what He rei^ea, That he l^nowe more than > ttAti^ ^: g. ie kiioM 
that it fttbfi(b,or inheres in another thing : and ia< there'ne difference, ftys be^ 
in your lerdfiiipVwordi, between the bare being of a thidg, and m fuhMence 
an another } Yet^ fay. I to Mm^ a great ded, tb^ at«^ very dtfibrctir idiei Bet 
Ibratt that, yea faave^neclear and ^iaft- idea' of Asarlet,nor^fkdf tf one ail 
hatvr, who fee and knew Hiand^faave'aantberlaiid^of'ideaol^it, befldei thiit of 
inherence* 

Yonr lordlhip haa the ideaoTfubflfting by itidf, and tfaerefbreyee€#Hclti^s 
yeehaveadew and dMindt-ideaoftthe thing that'fkbfldi by-itftir; elikh 

* Mr. Locke's 3d letter 


tiier tlttii< of cefitefai sisiiiiB idmr co^xMliii^ togoHMfv B app^iar 
e¥br]^ oae'» 4wli expeneneev^ It; ]» the oedtnat^ qttoftlni dbsiemH 
ble in !»(»>< or » diaiiiand, pUt tb^^ethcr^ that make die true ooaopieit 
idea of those substailces^ whith^ » tmatk or a jisweller cociiniOiQiy 
knows- better than a- philosopher ;> who, whatever substantial forltn^ 
he ma^ talk of, has no otSier idea^ of those si^tances then whaH i«' 
inmied b^ a ccrikction of those simple ideasr wUlch wee to be foutii^ 
in ^m : onlf we most take Bolke,»that our coittpk» ideas'of si:^ 
sttolees^ besides ali'th^seaim^lekleasthtfji are nsMle up of; hwNf- 
always the confused idea^ of «omerAlh^ t&^i^dhtfieybelbngvanA 
in which they subsist. And therefore, wheil we ^peak of any sort 
of substances, we say it is a^Acn^ haViiigsuch or such qualideit}; 
as body is a thing that b extended^ figured, and capable of motioni^ 
spirit, a ihinff capable of thiiaking.;. and so hardness^ friabiUty, aa& 
power to draw iron, we say,are qualities to-be Ibumiia aloaidstxiae;' 
These,, and the like fimfaiiHiB of speakkig^ykitiiiiaaetkattMsilIlt^ 
stance is supposed alwa^n «omfMios» besides the extension^ figUM|« 
adidlty, motion, thinkitig, or other obserrafaleideas^ though? W^* 
know not what it isi 

$ 4k JVo- clear idea o/aubeiance in generaL 
Hencb, when we talk or think of any particular sort of corporeair 
substances, as horse^ stone^ &c* though the idea we have of either 
of them^be but thecompUeatixHi^ w eoUection of those seveFat satf^ 
pie ideas of sensible (^aiities^ which w^ use to £nd' united mtt^ 
thing callfid horse or stode ;» yet because we cannor eonceiiw YatW 
they should subsist alone, nor one in another, we suppose them ea^ 
isting in, and supported by, some common subject f nvhkk^upfimT 
we denote by the name sub&tance^ though it be certain w^ hav0 Wtt 
clear or dibtinct idea of that thing we suppose a supports 

§^5* ^B ebear an idea* ofafiirU ae bwHy^* . 
The same hafppen» concerning the operations of die^ miadi tta 

meUunks, is all one, as if your couatryman fhould iky, he hath an idea oC acedar 
of Iiebaaon, that it is a triee of a nature to need no prop to lean on for its fiip* 
port } therefore be hach a dtear and dtAIn £t idea of a cedar of Ilehahoh t which 
clear and diftindt ideat when he comes td^eisiiiinei isnothing buta ^fberal onr 
of a tree, with which his indetermined idea of accdar i» coafaattdekfi Jaft' Co is 
the idea of fubftance ; which, however called clear and diAia^ is crtnteindwd 
with the general indetermined idea of fomething. But liippolethat themaii^ 
ner of fublifting by itielf gives us a clear and diftioA idea of i!ub£Unce,.lioar 
d^es that prove, That upon my principles we can come to no certainty of reaioBi 
tHat there is any fuch thing as ittbfl;iince in the world ? Which is the propofi« 
tiOfttn^ be proved. 
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tluiildngy roanniDg, fearing, Sec. vhich we concluding not to sub- 
ust of themselves} nor apprehending how they can belcNDgto bod^i 
or be produced by it^ we are apt to think these the actions of some 
other substance, which we call sfiirit : whereby yet it is evident, 
that having no other idea or notion of matter, but something where- 
in those many sensible qualities which affect our senses, do sub- 
ttst ; by supposing a substance, wherein thinkingy knovnngy doubt' 
ing^ and a power of moving, &c. do subsist, foe have aa clear a nO' 
Hon qf the sube tunc e of spirit , at we have of body : the one being 
supposed to be (withoutknowing what it is) the substratum to those 
simple ideas we have from without ; and the other supposed (with 
m like ignorance of what it is) to be the substratum to those opera- 
tions we experiment in ourselves within. It is plain, then, that the 
idea of corporeal substance in matter, is as remote from our coq- 
cepticms and apprehensions, as that of spiritual substance or sfiirit : 
and therefore, from our not ha\ing any notion of the substance of 
spirit, we can no more conclude its non-existence, than we can, for 
the same reason, deny the existence of body ^ it being as rational 
to affirm there is no body, because we have no clear and distinct 
idea of the substance of matter, as to say there is no spirit, because 
we have no clear and distinct idea of the substance of a spiric 

§ 6. Of the sorts of substances. 
Whatever, therefore be the secret abstract nature of substance 
in general, all the ideas vfe have of particular distinct sorts qfsub-^ 
]^skincesy are nothing but several combinations of simple ideas, co- 
existing in such, though unknown, cause of their union, as makes 
the whole subsist of itself. It is by such combinations of simple 
ideas, and nothing else, that we represent particular sorts of sub*' 
stances to ourselves ; such are the ideas we have of their several 
species in our minds ; and such only do we, by their specific naines, 
signify! to others, v. g, man, horse^ svn^ water^ iron : upon hearing 
which words, every one who understands the language, frames in 
I his mind a combjjiation of those several simple ideas which he has 
Musually observed, or fencied to exist together under that denomi- 
nation ; all which he supposes to rest in, and be, as it were, adhe- 
rent to, that unknown common subject, which inheres not in any 
thing else. Though, in the mean time, it be manifest, and every 
one upon inquiry into his own thoughts will find, that he has no 
other idea of any substance, v, g, let it be goldy horse, ironj many 
vitriol, (ready but what he has barely of those sensible qualities 
which he supposes to inhere, witii a supposition of suph a fub^tr^ 
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tum^ as gires, as it were, a support to those qualities or simple 
ideas which he has observed to exist united togetlier. Thus, the 
idea of the sun^ what is it but an aggregate of those several simr 
pie ideas, brig^ht, hot, roundish, having a constant regular motion^ 
at a certain distance from us, and perhaps some other ? as he who 
thinks and discourses of the aun^ has been more or less accurate 
in observing those sensible qualities, ideas, or propertiesy which 
are in that thing which he calls the eun. 

% 7. Power a great part of our comfilex ideas of substances. 
'For he has the perfectest idea of any of the pardcular soits of «u^<* 
stancesy who has gathered and put together most of those simple 
ideas which do exist in it, among which are to be reckoned its ac<« 
tive powers and passive capacities ; which, though not simple ideas^ 
yet in this respect, foF brevity sake, may conveniently enough be 
reckoned amongst them. Thus, the power of drawing iron is one 
of the ideas of the complex one of that substance we call a lodd^ 
stone s and a power to be so drawn, is a part of tbe complex one 
we call iron : which powers pass fot inherent qualities in those 
subjects. Because every substancej being as apt, by the powers 
we observe in it, to change some sensible qualities in other sub- 
jects, as it is to produce in us those simple ideas which we receive 
immediately from it, does, by those new sensible qualities intro- 
duced into other subjects, discover to ns those powers, which do 
thereby mediately affect our senses, as regularly as its sensible 
qualities do it immediately : v, g, we immediately, by our sensesy 
perceive in fre its heat and color : which are, if rightly consid- 
ered, nothing but powers in it to produce those ideas in us : we 
also, by our senses^perceive the color and brittleness of charcoal^ 
whereby we come by the knowledge of another power in firet 
which it has to change the color and consistency of wood. By 
the former fire immediately, by the latter it mediately discovers to 
us these several powers, which therefore we look upon to be a 
part of the qualities of fire, and so make them a part of the com- 
plex ideas of it. For all those powers that we uke cognizance of, 
termumting only in the alteration of some sensible qualities in those 
subjects on which they operate, and so making them exhibit to us 
new sensible ideas ; therefore it is that I have reckoned these pow- 
ers amongst the simple ideas, which make the complex ones of the 
sorts of substances : though these powei*s, considered in themselves, 
are truly complex Id^as. And in this looser sense I crave leave 
to be imderstood; when I name any of these jiatentiaiUieit mmong 
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tke ^tmpU ideas, which we ?eco41ept in e^r minds, when we think 
^ fkortioular ^ub9$mnce9, Tor >the powers tiiat are several in 
^bmay-mte necessarjr tol>e coosidered, If we will have true disiSnct 
noiieiMi df the several sorts of sabstances. 

{ 8. And fvhy. 
Nor are w« <o w^ondery that fiowersmake a great ftart ofeur com- 
pUa: idtM fif wfiHanct^ $ 'sinde their secondary qualities are 
those, which in most of them serve principally to distinguish sub- 
stances «ne fittfn another, and eoinsnonly mc^ke a considerad)le 
pait of 4tie x:omplex iilea of the several sorts of them. For our 
seqsesfailing ^os in<the dkcovery of tlie bulk, tesrture, and figure 
of >the miiMite pavts^f bodies, -on whi<3h their real constitutions 
and differences depend, we are fain to make use of ilieh* -secon- 
dary qualities, as the cih«pacteristk$l notes and marles, wtierebj 
to'ftmaie ^as of 4dwm 4n «ur minds, and ^istinguiffti them one 
from anetter. A41 whieli secondary qualities, as has been shown, 
are ^nofiiiiDg^but bare powers. fV>r the color and taste of ofdum 
ave, as well as \^ sopoi^fec or anodyne ^nrtues, mere powers de- 
pending on il3 pt4mary qualities, vrhereby it is fitted to produce 
dtferent operations on difieretrt parts of our bodies. 

^ "9. Whret ^erta ^ ideas nudct mir complex ones of aubstance^^ 
Tb% idtofi tkat ^nake ow comfiiea: ones ^ ecrfioreal oubetancesj 
are of these three soils : /^if^r. The ideas of the primary qualities 
ef things, wliich are discovered by our ^senses, and are in d^em 
even when we perceive them not ; «ucJh.are the bulk, figure, num- 
ber, situation, and motion of the parts of bodies, wiikh are reaMy 
in them, whether we take-notioe of them or no. Secondiy^ Tlie 
sensible ^econdaiy qualities, wiuch, depen^g on Uiese, are noth- 
ing but the powers those substances have to produce several ideas 
in -us by our senses ; which ideas are not in the things then- 
selves, otherwise thanks any thing is in its cause. Thirty The 
aptness -we consider in any substance to give or receive such ti- 
terations of primary qualities, as that the substance so aHere4 
should produce in us different ideas from what it 4id before; 
these are called active and pas»ve powers : alt which powers, ss 
far as 'we have any aiotice or notion of them, terminate only tnsen* 
sible simple ideas. For wtmtevUr akeradon a ioadstont has the 
power to make in the mimne particles of iron, we sho«ild have ns 
notion of any power it had at all to operate on iron, did not its sen^ 
sible motion iiiscover it : and I doubt not, feut l^ere are a thou^ 
sand changes, tlnit bodies ^e daily handkliave a.power4o cause ia 
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one aootheT} which we never suspect, because (hef never appear 
in sensible effects. 

5 to. Pofoets make a great part of our comfUex ideas of aub* 
stances, 
PofTEits therefore justly make a great fiart of our comfilex ideas 
of substances. He that will examine his complex idea of gold^ 
will find several of its ideas that make it up, to be only powers ; 
siS the power of being melted, butdf not spending itself in the fire ; 
of being dissolved in aq, regia; are ideas as. necessary to make ~ 
up our complex idea of gold, as its color and weight : which, if 
duly considered, are also nothing but different powers. For to 
speak truly, yellowness is not actually in gold, but is a power in 
gold to produce that idea in us by our eyes, when placed in a due 
light : and the heat, which we cannot Ipave out of our idea of the 
sun, is no more really in the sun, than the white color it introduc- 
es into wax. These are both equally powers in the sun, operat- 
ing, by the motion and figure of its sensible parts, so on a man, as 
to make him have the idea of heat : and so on wax, as to make it 
capable to produce in a man the idea of white. 

511. The now secondary gualities of bodies would disafi/iear^ if 
we cofild discover the primary ones of their minute parts » 
Had we senses acute enough to discern the minute particles of 
bodies, aiid the real constitution on which their sensible qualities 
depend, I doubt not but they would produce quite different idea& 
in us ; and that which is now the yellow color of gold would then 
disappear, and instead of it we should see an admirable texture of 
parts of a ceitain size and figure. This microscopes plainly dis« 
cover to tts : for what to our naked eye produces a certain color, 
is, by thus augmenting the acuteness of our senses, discovered tor 
be quite a different thing ; and the thus altering, as it were, the 
proportion of the bulk of the minute parts of a colored object to 
our usual sight, produces different ideas from what it did before. 
Thus sand or pounded glass, "Which is opaque, and white to the 
naked eye, is pellucid in a microscope ; and a hair seen this way, 
loses its former color, and is in a great measure pellucid, with a 
mixture of some bright sparkling colors, such as appear from the 
refracuon of diamonds, and other pellucid bodies. Blood to the 
naked eye, appears all red ; but by a good microscope, wherein 
its lesser parts appear, shows only some few globules of red, 
swimming in a pellucid liquor : and how these red globules would 
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appear, If glMS^s could be found that could yet nu^gaify them 
IOOO9 or 10,000 times morcy is uncertain. 

$ 13. Our /acultie* of tUscovery suited to our state. 
The infinite wise Contriver of us, and all things about us^ haUi fit- 
led our senses, facul^St and organs, to the conveoieaces of ti|a> 
aad the business we have to do here. We are able, by our scnse*^ 
to know and distinguisk things; and to exaoiiBe them so fmx^ as 
to apply them to our uses, and several ways to accoii\odatathe ex- 
igences of this life. We have insight enough into their adiaira* 
fale contrivances and wonderful effectis, to admire a|id magnify the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of their Author. Such a knowledge. 
a^ this* which is suited to our present condition, we wait^ not fac- 
ilities to attain. But it appears nak that God intended we should 
have a perfect, clear, and adequate knowledge of them s that per- 
haps is not in the comprehension of any finite being. We are fur- 
nished vith faculties (dull and weak v^ they a^).to discover enough 
in the creatures to lead us to the knowledge of the Creator, and 
the knowledge of our duty t and we are fitted well enoagh with 
abilities to provide for the conveniences of living : these are our 
business in this world. But were pur senses altered, and made 
much quicker and acuter, the appearance and outward scheme of 
things would have quite another fiE^e to us ; aad, I am apt to think, 
^yould be inconsistent with our being, or at least well-being, in thb 
part of the miiverse which we inhabit. He that considers how lit- 
tle our constitution is able to bear 1^ remove into parts of this air, 
not mych higher than that we commonly breathe in, will have veasoa 
to be satisfied, that in this globe of earth allotted for our manaioa, 
the all-wise Architect has suited our organs, and the bodies that are 
Xp affect them, one to another. If our sense of hearii^ were but 
1000 times quicker than it is, how would a perpetual noise distract . 
us ? AnA ^0 should, Ui the quietest retirement,, be less abt^tosleep 
or me^ditate, than ip. the middle of a sea-fight. Nay, if that most 
instructive of our §ei>^s, seeing, were in any man 1000 or 100,000 
t^mes more acute than it is now by the best microscope, things 
several millions of times less than the smallc^st object o£ kis sight 
now, would then be visible to his naked eyes, and so he would 
come nearer the discovery of the texture and motion of the minute 
parts of corporeal things ; and in many of them, probably getideas^ 
of their internal constitutions. But then he would be in a quite 
differenit world from other people: nothing would appear the 
same to him and others ; the vbible ideas of every thing would 
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bt ^Uietent, Sf» tJtmt I dm^ irhttiiet h^ tad the teat of mm 
could discourse concen^ttg ikt objects cf s%b^ or hare aiif com* 
nufiicatioii about c«lor% Ibdr appearances being so 1H10II7 di^ 
ierent. And perbapa suck a quickiiess and teod^rneas of sight 
could not esdttre l^giit sutt^shine^ co* so much as open daf^Ught ; 
mt take in but a very small part of auf object at once, and that too 
only at a very near j^blatioe. And ^ by the help of aiKh micros 
ipo|»cal eyes (if I inay so call them) a man could penetrate farther 
than ordinary into the 4»ecr^ composltioQ and radical texture of 
bodies, he would not make «iy great advantage by the change, if 
-such aa acute ug^t would not serve to conduct him to the marlcet 
and exchange 3 if he could not see things he was to avoid, at a cen- 
vcnient distance, nor distii^ish things he had to do with, by those 
tensible qualities odiers do. Me that was sharp-sighted enough 
to see the configuration of the minxite particles of tbe tuning of a 
clock) and observe upon what peculiar structure and impulse its 
eUistic motimi depends, would no doubt discover sometfaong veqr 
admirable : but if eyea so £*araod could not view, at once, tike lumd 
and the characters ^ the faemr^plate^ and thereby, at a distuioe, 
see what oVlock it wea, thw owner coidd not be UMch benefitBd 
by that acuteness $ which, whilat k diaoovered the aecpet contriv- , 
a»ce of the parts of the machine-made him lose its use* 

$ 1 S. Conjecture about ifkirita. 
And here give me lea^e to propose an extravagant conjecture of 
mine, viz. Ths^ alnee we liave aome reason (if there be any cred- 
it to be given to the repoit of things that our philoa^y camlet 
account fctt*) to imaglnG, that spirits can assume to themselves 
bod^s of diffisrait bulk, figure, and conformatioo ef parts ; wheth- 
er ime great advs^ts^ some of« them have over us, may not lie 
in this, that they can so frame and shape to themselves organs of 
eentoikm or perception, as^ to anit them to their present design) 
iffld the circumstances of the object they would consider. For 
how much weuld that man exceed all others in knowledge, who 
had but the faculty ao to alter the structure of his eye% that one 
sense, as to make it capable of all the several degrees of vision 
which the assistance of glasses (casually at iirat lit on) has taught 
us to conceive? What wonders would he discoveri who could so 
fit his eyes to all sorts of objeas, as to see, when he pleased, ite 
figure and motion of the minute panicles in the bkiod, and other 
juices of anhnals, as dikiiictly as he does, at other times, the shs^e 
and motion <tf the attimals themselves ? Battousyin ourpresent 
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Btttley unalterable organs^ so contrived a& to discover the figure and 
motion of the minute parts of bodies, whereon depend those aen« 
sible qualities we now observe in them, would perhaps be of no 
advantage. God has, no doubt, made them so, as is best for us m 
our present condition. He hath fitted us for the neighborhood of 
the bodies that surround us, and we have to do with : and though 
we cannot, by the faculties we have, attain to a perfect knowledge 
lathings, yet ^ey will serve us well enough for those ends above 
mentioned, which are our great concernment. I beg my read- 
er's pardon, for laying before him so wild a fancy, concerning the 
ways of perception in beings above xjl% : but how extravagant so- 
ever it be, I doubt whether we can imagine any thing about the 
knowledge of angels, but after this manner, some way or other in 
proportion to what we find and observe in ourselves. And though 
we cannot but allow, tha^ the infinite power and wisdom of God 
may frame creatures with a thousand other faculties and ways of 
perceiving things without them, than what, we have ; yet our 
thoughts can go no farther than our own : so imposaible it is for 
us to enlarge our very guesses beyond the ideas received from 
our own sensation and reflection. The supposition, at least, that 
angels do sometimes assume bodies, needs not startle us ; »nce 
some of .the most ancient and most learned fathers of the church 
seemed to believe that they had bodies ; and this is certain, that 
their state and way of existence is unknown to us. 

$ 14. Cotnfilea? ideas qf auba(ancc9* 
But to retuni to the matter in hand ; the ideas we have ot sub* 
stances, and the ways we come by them : I say, our specific ideas 
of aubatancea are nothing else but a collection of a certain number 
qf aim/lie ideaa^ conaidered aa united in one tMng. These ideas 
of substances, though they are cpmmonly called simple appre- 
hensions, and the names of them simple terms ; ' yet in effect are 
complex and compounded. Thus, the idea which an English- 
man signifies by the name awan^ is white color, long neck, red 
beak, black legs, and whole feet, and all these of a certain sise, 
with a power of swimming in the water, and making a certain 
kind of noise ; and perhaps, to a man who has long observed this 
kind of birds, some other properties, which all terminate in sensi* 
ble simple ideas, all united in one common subject. 
$ 15. Idea (fafimtual aubatancea eta clear aa qf bodily aubatancea. 
Besides the complex ideas we have of material sensible sub- 
ftwic^Si of which I havB last spoken^ by the simple ide«» wo h«^TO 
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ta)c«n bom those operations of our own mindsy which we experi- 
ment dally in ourselves^ as thinkmgi understandingy willingi luiow- 
ing) and power of beginning motioni kc. co-existing in some sub- 
stance ; we are able to frame the eomfUex idea of an immaterial 
9p,irU. And thus, by putting together the ideas of thinking, per« 
ceivuig} liberty and power of moving themselves and other things, 
we have as clear a perception and notion of immaterial substanc- 
es, as we have of material For, putting together the ideas of 
thinking and willing, or the power of moving or quietmg corpo- 
real motion, joined to substance, of which we have no distinct 
idea, we have the idea of an immaterial spirit ; and, by putting 
together the ideas of coherent solid parts, ^and a power of being 
moved, joined with substance, of which likewise we have no pos* 
itive idea, we have the idea of matter. The one is as clear and 
distinct an idea as the other : the idea of thinking, and moving a 
body, being as clear and distinct ideas, as the ideas of extension, 
solidity, and being moved. For our idea of substance is equally 
obscure, or none at all in both ; it is but a supposed I know not 
what, to support those ideas we call accidents. It is for want of 
reflection ths^t we are apt to think that our senses show us 
nothing b«it ^laterial things. Every act of sensation, when duly 
considered,^ gives us an equal view of both parts of nature, the 
corporeal and spiritual. For whilst I know, by seeing or hearing, 
&c. that there is some corporeal being without me, the object of 
that sensation ; I do more certainly know, that there is some 
spiritual being within me that sees and hears. This, I must be 
convinced, cannot be the action of bare insensible scatter, nor ever 
could be, without an immaterial thinking being. 

$ 16. J^o idea qfa(fetPact aubstance. . 
£y the complex idea of extended, figured, colored^ and all other 
sensible qualities, which is all that we know of it, we are as far 
from the idea of the substance of body, as if we knew nothing at 
all : noTy after all the acquaintance and familiarity which we imag- 
ine we have with matter, and the many qualities men assure them- 
selves they perceive and know in bodies, will it perhaps, upon ex- 
amination, be found that they have any more or clearer primary 
ideas belonging $q boflyy, than they have belonging to immaterial 
sfiirit, 
\ 17. The coheeiqn qf ^(olid pagta and imfiuleey the primary ideas 
qfbody, 
y TffW primary ideas we have peeuliar to body, as contradistinguisbf 
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ti to spirit, ate the cofieaibn D/ialtd^ and consequently separable 
pansy and a fiovfef of communicating Tfmtton by imfiuise. Th^se, I 
think, are the original id6a& pi'oper and peculiar to body ; for ig» 
ore is but the consequents bf finite ^ictensibn. 

§ 18. Thinking' and motMty thefirim^ry ideas tfnfiMt. 
Trb ideas *u>t have belonging and fiHuHdt to 9fiifity are tkbtkinf 
and ftntl^ or a power of putting body into motion by thought, and, 
which is consequent to it, libtny. For as bo^ cannot but com** 
inunicate its motion by InipUlse to anotfaet* body which it meets 
with at rest ; so the inind cto pxA bodies into motion, or ibrbear 
to do so, as it pleases. The ideas of existence^ duration^ and mo- 
bility, are common t6 them both. 

$ 19. Sfdriu cafiabU of motion. 
There is no reason why it should be thought strange, that I mak6 
mobility belong to afiirit : for, having no othet^ idea of motion but 
change of distance with other beings that are considered as at rest, 
and, finding that spirits, as well as bodies, cannot operate but where 
they are, and that spirits do bperate at several times in several' 
.places, I cannot but attribute change of place to all finite spiritt 
(for of the infinite spirit I speak not here.) Fot* my sbul, being a 
real being as well as my body^ is certainly as capable>af ckanging 
distance with any other body ot being, as body itself; and so i& 
capable of motion. And if a mathetiiatician can consider a cer- 
tam distance, or a change of that distance betweeh two points, one 
may certainly conceive a distance, ahd a change of distance be- 
tween two spirits ; and so conceive their motion, their approadi, 
or removal one from another. 

§ 20. 
Every l>ne finds In himself, that his soul ean th}nk, will) and ope- 
rate on his body in the place where that is ; but cannot operate on a 
body, or in a place an hundred miles distant ftt>m it. NobtKly can 
imagine that his soul can think, Or move a body at Oxford, whilst 
he is at London ; and cannot but know, that being united to hb 
body, it constantly changes place all the whole journey between 
Oxford and London, as the coach or horse does, that carries him, 
and, I think, may be said to be truly all that i^hile in motion ; or, 
if that will not be allowed to afford us a clear idea enough of its 
motion, its being separated from the body in death, I think, will : 
for to consider it as going out of tlie body or leaving it, and yet to 
have no idea of its motion, seems to me impossible. 
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Iv It be asud by aof oilier tsbat it csnaot 'chan^o place, beetuto il 
haih none ; for spirits are not in Imo^ but udi »" I supfioie tkat iiva^ 
(^ talking will not now he of much treig^t ta many, in an ^q that 
is npt much cMspoaed to admire, or suffer themselves tabe deceive^ 
by such unintelHgible ways of speakinig. But if any one ilunk* 
there Is any sense in that distsinction, and that it is appiieable feci 
our present purpose, I desire him to put it iotDinneUigiblo En^* 
Ush % and then from thence draw a reaaoa to sjiow, tbajfc iowawMte* 
lial spirits are. idot capable of niotk)B» I«de«d motioa cannot b«r 
s^tritated to God) not b«caiis« Ive is am imaiateriAV but be^ua^ ho 
is im infinite s^it. 

) %% Idta (^ 90ui 0m4 Am^i cow^rtd. 
Lb'V us C90^tv'then our complex Idea o£ an imi«afee?ia] s^bU: vdtlh 
Qur complex idea of body^uand see whether there be any more ob^ 
scurity in one than in the other, and in which most. Qur idea of 
body, as I think, is an extended solid substance^ capable of com- 
Bfiuiu^atiiig mmm by isnp^da^ 9^ and our idea ef sotttl^ a» a» ittimiH 
terifil spirit, is of a subsiaRco that. thii^Sf aad baa a power of ^xm^ 
iDg motion in body, by wiUing m bought These, I tfaiak are m» 
eomplM ifhoM qfi^oul and bodj^^a^t (mirek-diating^^ked ; and no2V» 
let useaianune wUkch.hj|» most obs^ujrity in ii^. afui diAcuIty to b# 
a|^ehende4 I know,, tbait people^ whosAthoagiita are hnmeraed 
in mattery and have so subjected thw minda to.tiiek' sesises, thalf 
they seldom reflect oi^ aoy thing beyoadi them, are apt to say,ttef 
cannot coanprehend a thinking things which perhaps is true ^ hm £ 
affirm, yihen they consider it well, thidy eaaap more comprehend 
an extcai^eci thing. ^ 
$ 23. Cohtwm of aoUd'fiarla in kod^f 09 hard to be conceived am 
fkhtking in a ^oul. 
\9 any one say, be knows not what it is thinkii in him ; hemeass* 
he knows not what the substance b of that thinking thing : no 
more, say I, knows he what the substance is of that solid thing. 
Farther, if he says he knows not how be thinks, I answer, Neither 
knows he how he is extended ; how the solid parts of body are 
united, or cohere together, to make extension. For though the 
pressure of particles of air may account for the eoAesion of eeveroi- 
fiarta of matter^ that are grosser than the particles of air, and have 
pores less than the corpuscles of adr ; yet the weight or pressure 
of the air will not explain, nor can be a cause <^ the coherence A 
the particles of sdr themselves. Andy if the pressure of the ether. 
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or any subtiler matter than the air^ may unites and hold fast togeth- 
er the parts of a particle of airy as well as other bodies : yet it can- 
not make bonds for itselfi and hold together the parts that make up 
every the least corpuscle of that materia wubtUu. So that that fay- 
pothesisy how ingenioasly soever explained, by showing, that the 
parts of sensible bodies are held together by the pressure of other 
external insensible bodies, reaches not the parts of the ether itself: 
and by how much the more evident it proves, that the parts of oth- 
er bodies are held together by the external pressure of the ether, 
and can have no other conceivable cause of their cohesion and 
uiuoD, by so much the more it leaves us iu the dark concerning 
the cohesion of the parts of the corpuscles of the ether itself ; 
which we can neither conceive without parts, they being bodies, 
and divisible ; nor yet how their parts cohere, they wanting that 
cause of cohesion which is given of the cohesion of the parts of all 
her bodies. 

$24. 
But in truth, thepreBBure of any ambient ftuidj how great soever 
can be no intelligible cau^e of the cohesion of the solid parte of 
matter* For, though such a pressure may hinder the avulsion of 
two polished superficies one from another, in a line perpendicular 
to them, as in the experiment of two polbhed marbles ; yet it can 
never, in the least, hinder a separation by a motion, in a line paral- 
let to those surfoces. Because the ambient fluid, having a full 
liberty to succeed in each point of space, deserted by a lateral 
motion, resists such a motion of bodies so joined^ no more than it 
would resist the motion of that body, were it on all sides enviix)ned 
by that fluid, and touched no other body : and therefore, if there 
were no other cause of cohesion, all parts of bodies must be easily 
separable by such a lateral sliding motion. For if the pressure of 
the ether be the adequate cause of cohesion, wherever that cause 
operates not, there can be no. cohesion. And since it cannot 
operate against such a lateral separation (as has been shown) 
therefore, in every imaginary plain, intei*secting any mass of mat- 
ter, there could be no more cohesion, than of two polished sur&ces, 
which will always, notwithstanding any imaginable pressure of a 
fluid, easily slide one from another. So that perhaps, how clear 
an idea soever we think we have of the extension of body, ndiich 
is nothing but the cohesion of solid parts, he that shall well con« 
aider it in his min^, may have reason to conclude, that it is*a« cosy 
for him to ha/ve a clear idea, hovf the bquI thinks^ at how body » 
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^xfmitd. ¥(k ftitice hUd^f l!k tib farther, nop othehrise extaidc4| 
than b^ %Vm unuA) «nd ctilDBBbti of its sdtd pftils, ^ siNdl veiy ill 
'€0lin{it^h«nd thte ^meftH^n of body, 'without uiidemandiDg wiier«#> 
In ccmsiiit^ Ihe untdn and ebbeMon of ita |>aFts ; wfaicli aefioia 19 
tne as ine^inp]^«nfcibl'4i, as ti» tnainier c^ thttifciiig, and lipw k in 
peWba*nied« 

I ALLoyr jt i) «iii^ jEormpsi p^i^l^ to w^^n^^r^Jiow |miF onie 3lioul4 
Bnd a difficulty in what they thinly they every day observe. Do 
^e iK>t i»^, ivill ihey b^ r^aiiy fo fayi ii^Si part$ pf bodies stipi|p 
^vuilU} m^p^x ? Is tMre any thtog fk^ore cppmnoop ? And whdt 
dpi^ . ^ar» Ifaeri^ be jmii^ /of it ? And tbe like, i say, conc^rjiupg^ 
Mi>i^^4nd vi^lv^i^ry motion : Do ^b n^ ^very iQomient e3Kr> 
p^kncfl^iiX in (wr«<«lvie$ $ aod tb^eibre.f:a^ it l^e doubted ? Tl^ 
f|)%fter 4)f faqt li^ fil^^f I coi>f<E!«s ; tMH when w^ ifovld a little near* 
%f took jn^U) it, and ^^hAi^v how it is dQne, th^ne I think we are a|t 
« loa% b^h io th^ oi>e, and the otb^ ; and can as little understand 
i^m tbe pant^ of bo^y pobere, as bow w« ourselves perceive^ 
px nio|i9« I wo^ld.^aV'a luoy ^Me in^eU^fa^ explain to met hoir 
tth^ part^ ^ g^id) f^ l^rap^K^bat bf^ n^^w in fnsion y^re a« looae 
irofla d»# aiiPtber, a9 thi^ pi^rt^c^^ of wa^ryor tl^e s^nds ^f an hour?- 
ftos$) !PPQi^iii(» few #rM»mf>nfis to be 119 unite4»-aod «dbere a^ 
«lrOog}y on^ to inpij^^, Uiat tb(& utmost forpe <>{ i»^n's £i,rpis can- 
inot s&panne tbl^ ^ "a ^i^^i^mg ib^ wiM* l si4>pose» be here itit 
a lost, to Mtisfy Jus^9Wi>> or 4$i$tii«r man'# a^ndtsr^tai^ding. 

Thje little bodies that compose that fluid WP Aall wa/^r, are so e:|f- 
tremely *mall, that I bave n^vpr he^rd pf any one, vhq, b^ a 
microscope (and yet I have heard of some that have magnified to 
lOvD©Pt nay* tp much above WOjOOO times) pretended to perceive 
their distinct bulk, figure, or WPtiop.: ^nd the particles of nvater 
are also ^o perfectly i^pse p»(B frgm ajnpther, that tlve least force sen- 
sibly separates tliem. Nj^y if w.e consider their perpemal motion, 
we must allow them to bave no cohesion one with another ; and 
yet, let but a *harp cold cowe^ and they unite, they consolidate, 
these little atom^ cohere ^and are not without great force, separable. 
.He tJiat. couW find the bond? that ti^ these heaps of loose little 
bodies together so firmly ; he that could make known ^he cement 
that tnaki^s tbem stick jjp fast one to another, would discover a 
^reat |8\nd yet unknown secret : and yet when that was done, 
would be tar enough Jrpm making the extension of bpdy (whiph is 
VOL. I. 3f 
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At cohesion of its solid parts) intelligibley ^\ he could shoir 
wherein con^ted the union, or consolidatioti of the parts of those 
bonds, or of that cement) or of the least particle of matter that 
exists. Whereby it appears, that this primary and supposed ob* 
^ous quality of body, will be found, when examined, to be as in- 
comprehenuble as any thing belonging to our minds, and a 90M 
extended substance at hard to be conceived aa a thinking imma' 
terUd oncf whatever difficulties some vould raise against it. 

S 27. 
For, to extend our thoughts a little farther, that pressure, whicb 
is brought to explain the cohesion of bodies, is as unintelligible as 
the cohesion itself. For if matter be considered, as no doubt it is, 
finite, let any one send his contemplation to the extremities of the 
universe, and there see what conceivable hoops, what bond he cafi 
imagine to hold this mass of matter in so close a pressure together; 
from whence steel has its firmness, and the parts of a diamond 
their hardness and indissolubility. If matter be finite, it must have 
its extremes; and there must be something to hmderit from 
scattering asunder. If, to avoid this difficulty^ any one will throw 
himself into the supposition and abyss of infinite matter, let him 
consider what light he thereby brings to the coheshn of body, and 
whether he be ever th<e nearer making it intelligible, by resolvmg 
it into a supposition, the most absurd and most Incomprehensible 
of all other : so far is our extension of body (which is nothing but 
the cohesion of solid parts) from being clearer, or more distinct, 
when we would inquire into the nature, cause, or manner of itj 
than the idea of thinking. 

5 ^^* Communication ofmotion^ by imfiulsey or by thought^ equate 
ly intelligible. 
Another idea we have of body, is the power of communication 0/ 
motion by imfiuhe ; and of our souls the power of exciting motion 
by thought. These ideas, the one of body, the other of our minds, 
every day*s experience clearly furnishes us with ; but it, here a« 
gain, we inquire how this is done, we are equally in the dark. For 
in the communication of motion by impulse, wherein as much mo- 
tion is lost to one body as is got to the other, which is the ordina- 
nest case, we can have no other conception, but of the passing of 
motion out of one body into another ; which, I think, is as obscure 
and inconceivable, as how our minds move or stop our bodies bj 
thoupcht, which we every moment find they do. The increase ot 
motion by impulse, which is observed or believed sometioies to hap- 
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pen, is y^ haider to be understood. We have, by daily ezperi- 
ence, dear evidence of motion produced^both by impulse and by 
thought; but the manner bow> hardly covMis within our comprehen- 
sion; we are equally at a loss in both. So that^ however we consider 
notion and ks communication) either from body or spirit, the idea 
V)hkh belongs to t^irU is at IcMt aa tltar aa that which belongs to 
body. And if we consider the active power of moving,or,a& I may. 
call it, mo^vityi it is much clearer in spirit thsn body; since two 
bodies, placed by one another at rest, will never afford us the idea 
of a power in the one to^move the other, but by a borrowed motions 
whereas the imnd, every day, affords us ideas of an active power 
of moving of bodies ; and therefore it is worth our consideration, 
whether active power be not the proper attribute of spirits, and 
passive power of matter. Hence may be conjectured, that creat- 
ed spirits are not totally separate from matter, because^ they are 
both active and passive. Pure spirit, viz. God, is only active | 
pure matter is only passive ; those beings, that are both active and 
passive, we may judge to partake of both. But be that as it will, 
I think we have as many, and as clear ideas belonging to spirit, at 
we b^ve belonging to body, the substance of each being equally 
unknown to us ; and the idea of thinking in spirit, as -clear as of 
extension in body ; and the communication of motion by thought) 
which we attribute to spirit, is as evident as that by impulse, which 
we ascribe to body. Constant experience makes us sensible of both 
of these, though our narrow understandings can comprehend nei* 
then For when the mind would look beyond those original ideas 
we have from sensation or reflection, and penetrate into their caus- 
es and manner of production, we find still it discovers nothing but 
its own short-sightedness. 

5 29. 
To conclude, sensadon convinces us, that there are solid extended 
•substances ; and refiectiont that there are thinking ones : experi- 
ence assures us of the existence of such beings ; and that the one 
hath a power to move body by impulsej the other by thought ; this 
we cannot doubt of. Experience, I say, every moment furnishes 
us with ]die clear ideas, both of the one and the other. But 
beyond these ideas, as received from their proper sources, our fac- 
ulties will not reach. If we would inquire farther into their nature, 
causes, and manner, we perceive not the nature of extension clear- 
er than we do of thinking. If we would explain them apy farther, 
one is as easy as the other ; and there is no more difi&culty to con- 
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ctU^ Itotr a inibstancc W« kn^w m)!^ sb»uld bf thoii|;bt«et tuv^ 
into ifXK)tiafh thto how a substanct ihth know tu>tf should fajr ilapiiiM 
set hody into mmioto* So ths|t we are tto more able t6 diiGiiTClr 
irlie««lA the ideas belotig^g to body cenaiat, than those beHmgiog 
Vb apii4t» From whence It aeetna pit»bable to me, that the simple 
ideas we reteive from senaatioii and refiection^ ai*e th^ b6iiftd«rlfii 
tt our thoHgbts ; beyond which the mind, wha4ever efibrta it wo\iSd 
MJie, i^ tiot able to advance On« jbt ( nor ean it make any ditoaT» 
M4tta, when it wottld pty into the aattire iMd hiddeii cauaea of thooe 
kteas. 

5 30. tdBd (if body ttnd nftirU ctfmftartd. 
So that, in short, the idea we hwc of spirit,, cBmfiattd HtnA tht kl&& 
we have of body, stands thB^ : thtg sdty^tahce of spirit is unknown 
to us ; and so is the substance of body equally unknown tt> t)Sk 
Two pHmary qtialides or prbpterties ^ef body, viz. sdM coherent 
pans aiid impulse^ Vtt hwt distinct tfear ideas of ^ so likewise we 
kno^, and have diistinct clear ideas dT mo primary qualities, of 
properties ct spirit, viz. thinking, and t^ power of tcction i i. e. a 
p6#er of bfeginnJng or stopping several th&u^ghts t)r motions. W6 
.have aYso the ideafe of several i^daihiesiuiierent hi bttidies, atid have 
the clear distlnfct ideas of thm : ^lith quaiitiies are but the vari^ 
hus modi^atlons of the extensfen of cbherin^ solid parts, and their 
ttioiion. W*e have likevlsc the i^ddas irfth© several modes of thinb- 
iug, viz. bfelleviftg, doubting, intending, fcavh^g, hoping; ail nrhich 
are btit the k veral modefe of thinkhig. We have s^o Ae ideas of 
trilling, and moving the body consequent to it, and with the body 
itself too ; for, as has been shdtvn, spirit is tapaMe of motion. 
$ 31. The notion c/'spttit ^ttil-o&a m fnore MjfituHy hi it Hhan 
that of body. 
Lastlt, If this notion of immaterial spirit may have perhaps some 
difficulties in it, not easy to be explained, we hare tlierefbre no 
more reason to deny or doubt the existence t)f sUch apirits, tliaii 
we have to deny or doubt the existence of body; because the 
notionof body is cumbered with ^ome difficulties very hard, and 
perhaps impossible to be e^jdidhed or understdod by us. For I 
Ivould fain have instanced any thing in our tiodcm of spirit more 
perplexed, or nearer a contradiction, than the very nodon of body 
iilcludes in it ; the divisibility, in t^finUum^ of any iinite extensioiii 
involving us, wheUier we gtant or deny k, in ctmsequencesifapos- 
$ible t6 be explicated) or made in our apprehensiona comfistecft ; 
consequences that c^arry greater diftcnltjr, and more apf{>areiit tb- 
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$ 33. ir<r kntm naiMng beyond our ^i^i^le UUaa* 
W9icJi^0 «r^ Bot fit fJI to wonder at« since wC} JiaTing but somf 
few 9iiperfia4l id^as of tbingo, di|»cor«recl to us only by tb^ sensey 
from without, or by tbo miid» r^flectbg on nrhat it cxperimenislii 
itself within, have no knowledge b^ond that, much less of the in- 
tmx)*) comdtutjiQO and true n^tttf^ of ihii^s, being Restitute of £eu> 
ulttei to attnin it. And t)i$9«(ig*f» ^ ^iferimentiiig and da»cov0rin^ 
in ourselves Imowledge, and the power of voKm^ry motion, as ceri> 
tainly as we experiment, or drover in things without u% the co- 
hesion find separation of aQli4 pc^rt^ which i$ the extension an4 
inoidon of bodies ^ 1^fe kavt as tnuch r^Mon fo bf •acui^d mth ouf 
nation fif^mtrmderial 9fi^^i a# wH^ our notion sfhod^ and the tv» 
Httn^f.qftht one m wfU «# ^ht. ^ihef. For it being no more ^ 
sontradiction thftt thinking should exist, separate and independeijif 
frpfm solidity, than it ie «. epntradicitiop that solidity should exiat^ 
separate aM indqpiendofii from thanking^ th^y heing bo|Lh biH sm* 
]de ideas, indepeiMtent one fipfn aoo^er ; and hfiving as clear and 
distioet ideas in us of tliioking .as of soUdity, I know not why wf 
may not ass well allow a thinking thing without solidity, i. e. imma^ 
utittii to^xislt, as a solid thiAg without thinking^ i. e. matter^ tf 
exiat ; especially sinoe k la not harder to conceive how thinking^ 
shoitiid exist without master, than how matter should think* Fof 
whensoever we woidd proceed beyond these simple ideas we have 
from aeBsaitioii and reflectioB, aAd dive &rther into |he nature of 
things, we fall presently into darkness and obscurity, perplexed- 
ness and difficulties ; and can discover ikothing farther but our own 
blindness and ignorance. But whichever of these con^lex ideas 
he deanost, that of body 0t itnt)>aterial spirit, this is evklent« that 
the mmple ideas that snake ^m up are no other than whst we 
hav« neeeived Irom aieiiaation or re&eeuon ; and 90 ^It pf all our 
«dier ideas of subatanoes, even of Ood himself. 

4 33, Idea tfQ^ 
f on if we exaiastte Ahe.idea.w» Aunve of the ipc^n»prehfir>s]Me su- 
preme Beings wieahaU&nd, thtatw^conse by it thesai^e w^^ 
and «hst the con^plex ideas we hate both of Oo4 and separ^ 
apiiids, are made 4sp of the -timplie ideas w^ receive fronfi r^eoif 
iMKi ; ti« §». having fn^m i»ihat wie experi.nient in p^irselvea got th^ 
ideas of existence and duration ; of knowledge and |iower, of 
pleasure and happiness ; and of several other qualities and pow 
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ersy which it is better to have than to be without ; when we wouU 
frame an idea the most suitable we can to the supreme Beings we 
enlarge every one of these with our idea of infinity ; and so put« 
ting them together, make our complex idea qf God. Tor that 
the mind has such a power of enlarging some of its ideas, receiv- 
ed from sensation and reflection, has been already shown. 

$ 34. 
Ir I find that I know some few things, and some of them, or allf 
perhaps imperfectly, I can frame an idea of knowing twice as ma- 
ny, which I can double again, as often as I can add to number ; 
and thus enlarge my idea of knowledge, by extending its compre- 
hension to all thii\gs existing, or possible. The same also I can 
do of knowing them more perfectly, t. e. all their qualities, pow" 
ers, causes, consequences, and relations, 5cc. till all be perfectly 
known, that is in them, or can any way relate to them ; and thus 
frame the idea of infinite or boundless knowledge. The same 
may also be done of power, till we come to that we call infinite ; 
and also of the duration of existence, without beginning or end| 
and so frame the idea of an eternal Being. The degrees or ex- 
tent wherein we ascribe existence, power, wisdom, and all other 
perfections (which we can have any ideas of) to that sovereign Be- 
ing which we call God, being all boundless and infinite, we frame 
the best^dea of him our minds are capable of s all which is done, 
I say, by enlarging those simple ideas we have takeii from the 
operations of our own minds, by reflection : or by our senses, 
from exterior things, to that vastness to which infinity can extend 
them. 

$ 35. Idea ^ God. 
Fox it is infinity, which, jmned to our ideas of existence, power, 
knowledge, &c. makes that complex idea, whereby we represent 
to ourselves the best we can, the supreme Being. For though, in 
his own essence (which certainly we do not know, not knowing 
the real essence of a pebble, or a fly, or of our own selves) God 
be simple and uncompounded; yet I think I may say, we have 
no other idea of him but a complex one of existence, knowledge^ 
power, happiness, &c. infinite and eternal ; which are all distinct 
ideas, and some of them being relative, are again compounded 
of others ; all which being, as hsCI H>een shown, originally got 
from aensation and reflection^ go to make up the idea or notion we 
have of God. 
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' § 56. JVb Idea ift our comfiUx one qf sfiirita but those got Jrom 

aenaatUm or reflection* 
This farther is to be observed, that there is no idea we attribute 
to God, bating infinity, which is not also a part of our complex 
idea of other spirits ; because being capable of no other simple* 
ideas, belonging to any thipg but body, but those which by re- 
flection we receive from the operation of our own minds, we can 
attribute to spirits no other but what we receive fr6m thence ; and 
all the difference we can put between them in our contemplation of 
spirits, is only in the several extents and degrees of their knowl* 
edge, power, duration, happiness, 8cc. For that in our ideas, as 
well of afitritSf as of other things, we are restrained to those we re^ 
, ceive from sensation and reflection^ is evident from hence, that, in 
our ideas of spirits, how much soever advanced in perfection be* 
yond tliose of bodies, even to that of infinite, we cannot yet have 
any idea of the manner wherein they discover their thoughts 
one to another; though we must necessarily conclude, that 
separate s^nrits, which are beings that have perfecter knowledge 
and greater happiness than we, must needs have also a perfecter 
way of communicating their thoughts than we have, who are fain 
to make use of corporeal signs and particular sounds ; which are 
therefore of most general use, as being the best and quickest we 
are capable of. But of immediate communication, having no 
experiment in ourselves, and consequently no notion of it at all,' 
we have no idea how spirits, which use not words, can with quick* 
ness, ot* much less how spirits, that have no bodies, can be mas- 
ters of their own thoughts, and communicate or conceal them 
at pleasure, though we cannot but necessarily suppose they have 
such a power. 

% 37. Recafiitulation. 
AvD thus we have seen, what kind ofidezs we have of substances 
of all ktndsy wherein they consist, and how we come by them. 
From whence, I think, it is very^evident. 

Firsts That all our ideas of the several sorts of substances^ 
are nothing but collections of simple ideas, with a supposition of 
something to which they belong, and in which they subsist; 
though of this supposed something we have no clear distinct idea 
at all. 

Secondly^ That all the simpile ideas, that thus united in one 
common substratum^ make up our complex ideas of several sorts 
^f substances, are no other but such as we have received from 
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Mtnsation or reflection. So that cr^n in those which we think we ixt 
most intimately acquainted with, and that come nearest the com- 
prehension of our most enlarged conceptions^ we cannot go beyond 
those simple ideas. And even in those which seem most retnote 
from all we have to do with, and do infinitely surpass any thing ws 
can perceire in ourselves by teflecHon^ or discover by 9'enMtion^\si 
other things, we can attain to nothing but those simple ideas, which 
we originally received from eenaaiicn or reflection $ as is evident 
in the complex ideas we have of atigets, atid particularly of God 
himself. 

Ttiirdly^ That most of the«sihip1e ideas that make up our com* 
plex ideas of substances, when truly con^dered, are only powto, 
however we are apt to take them for pbsitive qualities, v. g, the 
greatest part of the ideas diat make nur compleic idea tf goiSj 
^re yellowness, great weight, ductility, fosibittty^ and solubility, 
in ag, regia^ Ufe. all united together in an unknown suSaitraium : 
all which ides^ are nothing else but so many reltettions to other sub* 
stances, and are not really in the gold, considered barely in itself, 
though they depend on those real and primary qualities of its in* 
temal constitution, whereby it has a fitness di#eiient<y to operate, 
and be operated on by several other substances. 

« 

CHAP. XXIV- 

Q9 COLLSCTIVS IOBA8 OF SUBSTANGJftS. 

{ 1. One idea, 
BESIDES these complex ideas of several single substances, is 
of man, horse, gold, violet^ apple, Sec. the mind iiath aUo eompiex 
collective ideas of substances, which I so call, because such ideas 
are made up of many particular substances considered together^ 
as united into one idea, and which so joined'^are looked on as one $ 
V. g, the idea of such a collection of men as make a!n arifkiy, tliougfi 
consisting of a great number of distitict substances, is as miickone 
idea as the idea of a man ; and tlie great coUectiv^e idea of all bo- 
dies whatsoever, signified by the name world, is as much one idea 
as the idea of any the least particle of matter in it ; it sufficing to 
the unity of any idea, that it be considered as one represeaditiMS 
or picture, though made up of ever so many particulars. 

§ 2. Made by the fiower ofccmfionng in the mind. 
These collective ideas ef substances the mtnd imikes by itspow^ 
er of composition, and uniting severally, either simple or complex 


ideas into one, as it does by the same faculty make the complex 
ideas of particular substances, cousisting of an aggregate of divers 
simple ideas united in one substance ; and as the mind, by putting 
together the repeated ideas of unity, makes the collective mode, 
or complex idea of any number, as a score or a gross, Sec. so, by 
putting together several particular substances, it makes collective 
ideas of substance^s, as a troop, an army, a swarm, a city, a fleet ; 
each of which every one finds that he represents to his own mind 
hf one idea, in one view ; and so under that notion-considers those 
several things as perfectly oqc, as one ship or one a4om^ Nor is 
it harder to conceive how an army of ten thousand men should 
nsake one idea, than how a man should make one idea ; it being 
as easy to the mind to unite into one the idea of a great pumber of 
men, and consider it as one, as it is to unite into one particular all 
the distinct ideas that make up the composition of a man, aad con- 
aider thcBi all together as one. 

§ 3. All wrtificUd thinga we collective ideate 
Amongst such kind of collective ideas are to be counted the moat 
pan of artificial things, at least such of them as are made up dT 
distinct substances; and, in truth, if we consider all these collec- 
tive ideas aright, as army^ conatellation^ universe, as they are unit? 
ed into so many single ideas, they are but the artificial draughts 
of the mind, bringing things very remote, and independent on one 
another, into one view, the better to contemplate and discourse of 
them, united into one conception, and signified by one name. For 
there are no things so remote, nor so contrary, which the mind 
camiot, by this art of composition, bring into one idea ; as is visi- 
ble in that signified bjrthe name universe. 

CHAP. XXV. 

or EELATIOK. 

» 

§ 1, Relation vfhat. 

BESIDES the ideas, whether simple or complex, that the mind 
has of things as they are in themselves, there are others it gets 
from their comparison one with another. The understanding, in 
the consideration of any thing, is not confined to that precise ob- 
ject : it can carry any idea as it were beyond itself, or at least look 
beyond it, to see how it stands in conformity to any other. When 
the mind so condders one thing that it does, as it were, bring it to, 
and set it by another, and carry its view fiH>m one to the other ; 
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tius iS) as the words importy relation and resfiect i and the denond^ 
MtURis given to poaitiTe things, intimating that respect, and aenr* 
ing as marks to lead the thoughts besfond the subject itself denena* 
inated to something distinct from it» are what we call relatives g 
and the things so brought together, related. Thus, when the mi^ 
considers Caius aa such a positive being, it takes nothing into that 
idea but what really ezisu in Cains ; v. g. wh«i I consider him as 
a man, I have nothmg in my mind but the complex idea of the 
species roan. So likewise, when I say Caius is a white man, I 
have nothing but the bare consideration of a man, who hath that 
white color. But when I give Caius the name bueband^ I inti- 
mate some other person ; and when I give him the name v>luter^ I 
intimate some other thing : in both cases my thought b led to 
something beyond Caius, and there are two thmgs brought into 
consideration. And since any idea, whether simple or complex, 
may be the occauon why the mind thus brings two things togeth- 
er, and, as it were, takes a view of them at once, though still con- 
sidered as distinct; therefore, any of our ideas may be the foun- 
dadcm of relation. As in the above mendoned instance, the con- 
tract and ceremony of marriage with Sempronia is the occasion 6i 
the denominatbn or relatiui of husband ; and the color white, 
the occauon why he is said to be whiter than freestone. 

$ 3. Relatiou9 without correlative termey not easily fierceived, 
THxax, and the like relations^ exfireased by relative terms, that 
have others anewering' them^ with a reciprocal tntimatiouy as fiather 
and son, bigger and less, cause and effect, are very obvious to ev- 
ery (me, and every body at first sight perceives the relation. For 
lather and son, husband and wife, and such other correlative terms, 
seem so nearly to belong one to another, and through custom do 
so readily chime and answer one another in people's memories, 
that, upon the naming of either of them, the thoughts are 
presently carried beyond the thing so named ; and nobody over- 
looks or doubu of a relation, where it is so plainly intimated. But 
where languages have failed to give correlative names, there the 
relation is not always so easily taken notice o£ Concubine is, no 
doubt, a relative name, as well as wife ; but, in languages where 
this, and the like words, have not a correlative term, there peo^ 
are not so apt to take them to be so, as wanting that evident mark 
of relation which is between correlatives, which seem to explain 
one another, and not to be able to exist, but together. Hence it 
is, that many of those names, which, duly considered^ do incltido 
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€irideiit relatkns^ haire been caUed external denomiiMitioiis. But 
all names, that are more than empty sounds, must signify some 
ldea,whiehis either in the thing to which the name is applied $ 
and then it is positive, and is looked on as united to» and existing 
fa, tht thing to which the denomination is given ; or else it arises 
Ivom the respect the mind finds in it to something distinct from it, 
with which it cooeaders it ; and then it includes a relatixm. 

$ 3. Some seemingly abMolute tertm contain relaHona* 
Akothee sort of relm^c termo there is, which are not looked on 
«o be either relative, or so much as external denominations ; which 
yet, under ihit form and appearance of signifying something abso* 
lute in the subject, do conceal a tacit, though less observable rela- 
tion. Such are the aetmingly fioHtive terms of oldj great^ imfier^ 
Jeety Ufc. whereof I shall have occasion to speak more at laige in 
the following chapters. 

$ 4* Relation different from the things related. 
Taia farther may be observed, that the ideas of relation may be 
the same in men, who have far different ideas of the things that 
are related, or that are thus compared ; v,» g, those who have far dif- 
ferent ideas of a mahy may yet agree in the notion ota. father f 
whioh is a notion superinduced to the substance, or man, and re- 
fers only to an act of that thing called man, whereby he contribut- 
ed to the generation of one of his own kind, let man be what it will. 
$ 5. Change (f relation may be without any change in the oub* 
ject. 
1lvl% nature therefore of relation consists in the referring or com- 
paring two things one to another ; from which comparison, 'one 
or both comes to be denominated. And if either of those things be 
removed or cease to be, the relation ceases, and the denomination 
consequent to it, though the other receive in itself no alteration at 
all : V. g« CaiuSf whom I considered te^^y as a father, ceases to be 
so to-morrow, only by the death of his son, without any alteration 
made in himsel£ Nay, barely by the mind's changing the object 
to which it compares any thing, the same thing is capable of hav- 
ing contrary denominations at the same time : v* g* Caius, com- 
pared to several persons, may truly be said to be older and young- 
er^ stronger and weaker, &c. 

$ 6. Relation onlybetvnxt tvM things, 
Whatsoxvsr doth or can exist, or be considered as one thing, is 
poutive ; and so not only simple ideas and substances, but modes 
riso are positive beingsy though the parts of which they consist are 
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Teiy often relative one to another : biit the wMe tc^^ether, omsid- 
ered as one thing, and producing in us the coxn^exideaofone 
thing ; which idea is in our minds, as one picture, though an af^ 
gregate of divers parts, and under one name, it is a poaldve or 
absolute thing, or idea. Thus a triangle, though the parts thereof 
compared one to another be relative^ yet the idea of the whole is a 
positive, absolute idea. The same may be said of a familf^, a tone^ 
Sec. ; for there can be no relation but betwixt two diings considered 
as two things. There must always be in relation two ideas, or 
things, either in themselves really separate, or considered as dia* 
tinct, and then a ground or occasion for their comparison. 

§ 7. All things cafiable of relation. 
Concerning relation in general, these things may be considered ; 
Ftrst^ That there is no one thingj whether simple idea, substance^ 
mode, or relation, or name of either of them, which is not cafiaMe 
of almost an infinite number o/* considerations, in reference to other 
things ; and therefore this makes no small part of men's thoughts 
and words : v« g. one single man may at once be ctmcerned in, and 
sustain all these following relationsj and many more, viz. ^tber^ 
brother, son, grandfather, grandson, iBsither-in-law, scMl4n4aW) hus- 
band, friend, enemy, subject, general, judge, patron, client^ profes- 
sor, European, Englishman, islander, servant, master, possessor, 
captain, superior, inferior, bigger, less, older, younger, contempo- 
rary, tike, unlike, Sec. to an almost infinite number ; he being ca- 
pable of as many relations, as there can be occasions of comparing 
him to other things, in any manner of agreement, disagrcementy 
or respect whatsoever. For, as I said,' relation is a way^f com- 
paring or considering two things together, and giving one, or bodi 
of them, some appellation from that comparison ; and sometimes 
giving even the relation itself a name. 
5 8. The ideas qf relations clearer qften tbmn of the subjectire" 
lated. 
Second Lr^ This farther may be con^dered concerning relatimf 
^hat though it be not contained in the real existence of things, but 
something extraneous and superinduced ; yet the ideas, which 
relative words stand for, are often clearer and more distinct than of 
those substances to which they do belong. The notion we have of 
a father, or brother, is a great deal clearer and more distinct than 
that we have of a man ; or, if you will, fiatemity is a thing where- 
of it is easier to have a clear idea than of humanity : and I csn 
inuch easier conceive what a friend is, than what God ; becaose 
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tb« knpvkdge of one action^or one simile idea, ia oftentimes suf- 
ficient to give me the notion of a relation ; but to the knowing of 
any substantial being, an accurate collection o£ sundry ideas is 
necessiMy • A man, if he compares tiro things together, can hardly 
be supposed not to know what it is, wherein he compares them ; so 
ihati when he compares any things together, he cannot but have a 
very clear idea of that relation. T^lie ideas then of relatione are 
cafiable at least qfbeittg more perfect and distinct in our niindsf 
than those of substances ; because it is commonly hard to know 
all the simple ideas which are really in any substance, but for the 
most part easy enough to know the simple ideas that make up any 
relation I think on, or have a name for \ v. g. comparing two mem 
in reference to one common parent, it is very easy to frame the 
ideas of brothers, without having yet the perfect idea of a, man. 
For significant, relative words, as well as others, standing only for 
ideas ; and those being all either dmple, or made up of simple 
ones,, it suffices for the knowing the precise idea the relative term 
stands fi>r, to'have a clear conception of that which is the founda- 
tion of the relation ; which may be done without having a perfect 
and clear idea of the thing it is attributed to. Thus having the no« 
tion that one laid the egg out of which the other was hatched, I 
have a clear idea of the relation of dam and chick^ between the two 
cassiowaries in St. James's park, though perhaps I have but a very 
obscure and imperfect idea of those birds themselves. 

% 9. Relations all terminate in simple ideas. 
TBiMDi^r^ Though there be a great number of considerations, 
wherein things may be compared one with another, and so a mul- 
dtude of relations s yet they all terminate in^ and are concerned 
about, those sknple ideas^ either of sensation or reflection : which 
I think to be the whole materials of all our knowledge. To clear 
this, I shall show it in the most considerable relations that we have 
any notion of, and in some that seem to be the most remote from 
aense or rejection ; which yet will appear to have their ideas from 
thence, and leave it past doubt, that the notions we have of them 
are but certain simple ideas, and so originally derived from sense 
or reflection. 
% 10. Terms leading the mind beyond the subject denominated arc 
relative. 
FouMrHtr^ That relation^ being the considering of one thing with 
another, which is extrinsical to it, it is evident that all words that 
hecessarsly lead the mind to any other ideas than are suppc^sed 
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really to exist in that thing, to which the words are sipplied, are 
relaiive wordt : v, g, a many SUek^ mcrry^ thoughtful^ thtr&tf^ 
angry^ extended i these, and the like, are all absolute, because 
they neither signify nor intimate any thing, but what does, or is 
'supposed really to exist in the man thus denominated : hnt father^ 
brother^ king^ husband^ blacker^ merrier^ Is^c. are words, which to- 
gether with the thing they denominate, imply also something 
else separate and exterior to the existence of that thing. 

$ 1 1. Conclusion. 
Having laid down these premises concerning relation in general^ 
I shall now proceed to show, in some instances, how all the ideas 
we have of reiaticm are made up, as the others are, <mly of simple 
ideas ; and that they all, how refined and remote from sense so- 
ever they seem, terminate at last in simple ideas. I shall begin 
with the most comprehensive relation, wherein all things that 
do or can exist are concerned ; and that is, the relation of cause 
and effect : the idea whereof, how (derived from the two fountains 
of all our knowledge, seneation and refiection^ I shall in the next 
place consider* 

CHAP. XXVI. 

OP CAUSE ANn 3SFFECT, AND OT0BR RELATIONS. 

$ 1 . Whence iheit ideas got, 
IN the notice that our senses take of the constant vicissitude of 
things, we cannot but observe, that several particular, both qual- 
ities and substances, begin to exist ; and that they receive this 
their existence from the due application and operation of some oth- 
er being. From this observation, we get our ideas of cause and </*" 
feet. That which produces any simple or complex idea, we de- 
note by the general name, cause $ and that which is produced, 
effect. Thus, finding that in that substance which we call wax, 
fluidity, which is a simple idea, that was not in it before, is con- 
stantly produced by the application of a certain degree of heat ; 
we call the simple idea of heat, in relation to fluidity in wax, the 
cause of it, and fluidity the effect. So also, finding that the sub^ 
stance wood, which is a certain collection of simple ideas, so call* 
ed, by the application of fire is turned into another substance call- 
ed ashes ; i. e. another complex idea, consisting of a coHection of 
^mple ideas, quite different from that complex idea which we call 
wood ; we consider fire, in relation to ashes, as cause, and the 
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ashes as effect. So that, whatever is considered by us to conduce^ 
or operate to the producing any particular simple idea, or collec- 
tion of simple ideas,' whether substance or mode, which did not 
before exist, hath thereby in our minds the relation of a cause and 
so is denominated by us. 

^ 2. Creation, generation, making alteration, 
Hatiko tbus^ from what our senses are able to discover in the 
operations of bodies on one another, got the notion of. cauee and 
effect, viz. that a cause is that which makes any other thing, ei- 
ther simple idea, substance or mode, begin to be ; and an ejfect 
is that which had its beginning from some other thing : the mind 
finds no great difficulty to distinguish the several originals of 
things into two sorts. 

Jfirstf When the thing is wholly made new, so that no part 
thereof did ever exist before ; as when a new particle of matter 
doth begin to exist, in,rerum natura^ which had before no beingi 
and this we call creation. • 

Secondly^ When a thing is made up of particles, which did all 
of them before exist, but that very thing so constituted of pre-ex* 
isting particles, which, considered altogether, niake up such a 
collection of simple ideas, as had not any existence before, as this 
man, this egg, rose, or cherry, &c. And this, when refc^rred to a 
substance, produced in the ordinary course of nature by an inter- 
nal principle, but set on work by, and received from, some exter- 
nal agent or cause, and working by insensible ways, which we 
perceive not, we call generation : when the cause is extriihsica], 
and the effect produced by a sensible separation, oryux^a-po^ition 
of discerhible parts, we call it making ; and such are all artificial 
things. When any siihple idea is produced, which was not in 
that subject before, we call it alteration. Thus, a man is gene- 
rated, a picture made, and either of them altered, when any new 
sensible quality or simple idea is produced in either of them, which. 
was not there before ; and the things thus made to exist, which 
were not there before, are effects : and those things, which ope- 
rated to the existence, causes. In which, and all other cases, we 
may observe, that the notion of cause and effect, has its rise from 
ideas, received by sensation or reflection : and that this relation^ 
how comprehensive soever, terminates at last in them. For to 
have the idea of cause and effect, it suffices to consider any simple 
idea, or substance, as beginning to exist by the operation of some 
•ther^ without knowing the manner of that operation. 
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$ 3. Rtlatipns of time. 
Time and ftlace are also the foundations of very large relations, 
and all finite beings at least are concerned in them. But baving 
already shown^ in another place, how we get these ideas, it may 
suffice here to intimate, that most of the denominations of things, 
received from time, are only relations. Thus, when any one says, 
that Queen Elizabeth lived sixty-nine, and reigned forty«fiye 
years, these words import only the relation of that duration to 
•ome other, and mean no more than this, that the duration of her 
existence was equal to sixty-nine, sUnd the duration of her govern- 
ment to forty-five annual revolutions of the sun ; and so are all 
words answering, horn long. Again, William the conqueror in- 
vaded England about the year 1066, which means this ; that tak- 
ing the duration from our Savior^s time till now, for one entire 
great length of time, it shows at what distance this invasion was 
from the two extremes : and so do all words of time, answering to 
the question, when^ which show only the distance of any point of 
time, from die period of a longer duration, from which we meas- 
ure, and to which we thereby consider it as related. 

There are yet, besides those, other words of dme, that ordinarily 
are thought to stand for positive ideas, which yet will, when con- 
sidered, be found to be relative, such as are youngs oldy &c. which 
include and intinoate the relation any thing has to a certain length 
of duration, whereof we have the idea in our minds. Thus, hav- 
ing settled in our thoughts the idea of the ordinary duration of a 
man to be seventy years^ when we say a man is yungy we ij^ean 
that his age is yet but a small part of that which usually men at- 
tain to : and when we denominate him old^ we mean that his du« 
radon is run out almost to the end of that which men do not usu- 
ally exceed. And so it is but comparing the particular age, or 
duration of this or that man, to the idea of that duration which we 
have in our minds,, as ordinarily belonging to that sort of animals : 
which is plain, in the application of these names to other things ; 
for a man is called jroung at twenty years, and very young at sev- 
en years old : but yet a horse we call old at twenty, and a dog at 
seven years t because, in each of these, we compare their age to 
different -ideas oi duration, which are settled in our minds, as be- 
longing to these several sorts of animals, in the ordinary course of 
nature. But the sun and stars, though they have outlasted sev- 
eral generations of men, we call not old, because we do not know 


vb«ft period Ood b»th set to Uu»t sort jof beapgs^ Tbb tSTm^ h^" 
le^ag^ properly to tho^p thiogs which we cam o^^eFve, in the orf 
4JA^)r c^iorse of thing«» by a natu^r^^ decays tp CQme to an end in 
a certain period of time ; and so have, in our paind^^ as it'were^ 9, 
standard to which we can compare the several parts of their du* 
ration ; and, by the relation they bear thereuntOi call them young 
or old ; which we cannot therefore do te a ruby or a diamond^ 
things whose usual f^mods we Imow not* 

§ 5. Relations of place and extension. 
Th£ relation also that thmgs have to o;ie another in their places 
and distances, is very obvious to observe \ as above, below, a mile 
distant from Cbaring-cross, in England^ and in' Lpndon. But as 
in duration^ so in extension and bulk, the^'e are some ideas that 
are relative, which we signify by names that are thought positive ; 
^.s great and little are truly relations. For herp also having, by' 
observation, sji^ttled in our minds the ideas of the bigness of sev- 
eral species of things, from those we have been most accustomed 
to, we i;Qake thep, %& it werei the standards whereby to denom- 
inate the bulk of others. Thus we call a great apple, such a one 
as is bigger than the ordinary sort of those we have been used 
to i and a little horse, such a one as comes not up to the size of 
that idej^, which we have in our minds, to belong ordhiarily to 
horses : and that will be a great horse to a Welshman, which is 
but a little one to a Fleming ; the two having, from the difierent 
breed of their countries, taken several sized idea^, to which they 
compare, and in relation to which they denominate their great 
and their little. 

§ 6. Absolute terms oft^n stand for relations, . 
So likewise weak and strong^ are but relative denominations of 
power, compared to some ideas we have, at that time, of greater 
or less power. Thus, when we say a weak man, we mean one 
that has' not so much strength or power to move, as usually men 
have, or usually those of his size have ; which is a comparing his 
strength to the idea we have of the usual strength of men, or men 
of such a size. The like, when we say the creatures are all weak 
things ; weak, there, is but a relative term, signifying the dispro- 
portion there is in the power of God and the creatures. And so 
abundance of words, in ordinary speech, stand only for relations 
(and perhaps tlie greatest part) which at first sight seem to havje 
no such signification : v,g, the ship has necessary stores, ^tf- 
cessary and stores are both relative words ; oi\e having a relation 
VOL. I. 39 
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to the accomplishing the voyage intended, and the other to future 
use. All which relations, how they are confined to, and termin- 
ate in, ideas derived from sensation and reflection^ is too obvious 
to need any explication* 


CHAP. XXVII. 

OF IDBMTITT AND DIVERSITT. 

$ I. Wherein identity conaista. 
ANOTHER occasion the mind often takes of comparing, is the 
very being of things ; when considering any thing as existing at 
any determined time and place, we compare it with itself existing 
at another time, and thereon form the ideas of identity and diver' 
eity. When we see any thing to be in any place in any instant of 
time^ we are sure (be it what it will) that it is that very thing, and 
not another, which at that same time exists in another place, how 
like and undistinguishable soever it may be in all other respects : 
and in this consists identity j when the ideas it is attributed to, vary 
not at all from what they were that moment wherein we consider 
their former existence, and to which we compare the present For 
we never finding nor conceiving it possible, that two things of the 
same kind should exist in the same place at the same time, we 
rightly conclude, that whatever exists any where at any time, ex- 
cludes all of the same kind, and is there itself alone. When there- 
fore we demand, whether any thing be the same or no ; it refers 
always to something that existed such a time in such a place, which 
it was certain at that instant was the same with itself, and no other. 
From whence it follows, that one thing cannot have two beginnings 
of existence, nor two things one beginning ; it being imposuble 
for two things of the same kind to be or exist in the same instantf 
in the very same place, or one and the same thing in different 
places. That therefore that had one beginning, is the same thing ; 
and that which had a different beginning in time and place from 
that, is not the same, but diverse. That which has made the diffi- 
culty about this relation, has been the little care and attention used 
in having precise notions of the things to which it is attributed. 

§ 2. Identity of Substances. 
We have the ideas but of three sorts of substances ; 1. God. 2. 
Finite intelligences. 3. Bodies. First, God is without beginning, 
eternal, unalterable, and every where ; and therefore, concerning 
his identity there can be no doubt. Secondly, Finite spirits having 
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bad each its deternunyate time and place of beginning to exists the 
reiaticm to tliat time and place will always determine to each of 
them its identity^ as long as it exists. Thirdly^ The same will hold 
of CTery particle of matter, to which no addition or subtraction of 
matter being made, it b the same.^ For though these three sorts 
of substances, as we term them^ do not exclude one another out of 
the same place ; yet we cannot conceive but that they must neces« 
sarily each of them exclude any of the same kind out of the same 
place: or else the notions and names of identity and diversity 
would be in vain, and there could be no such distinction of sub* 
stances, or any thing else, one from another. For example ; Could 
two bodies be in the same place at the same time, then those two 
parcels of matter must be one and the same, take them great or 
little ; nay, all bodies must be one and the same. For, by the same 
reason that two particles of matter may be in one place, all bodies 
may be in one place : which, when it can be supposed, takes away 
the distinction of identity and diversity of one and more, and ren- 
ders it ridiculous. But it being a contradiction that two or more 
should be one, identity and diversity are relations and ways of com- 
paring well founded, and of use to the understanding. All other 
things being but modes of relations ultimately terminated in sub- 
stances, the identity and diversity of each particular existence of 
them too will be by the same way determined : only as to things 
whose existence is in succession ; such as^ are the actions of finite 
beings, v. g. motion and thoughts both which consist in a continued 
train of succession, concerning their diversity, there can be no 
question : because each jierishing the moment it begins, they can- 
not exist in different times, or in different places, as permanent 
beings can at different times exist in distant places ; and there- 
fore no motion or thought, considered as at different times, can be 
the 8ame> each part thereof having a different beginning of exist- 
ence. 

$ 3. Frincipium Individuationis. 
F&OM what has been said, it is easy to discover what is so much 
inquired after, th^ firmcifiium individuationis ; and that, it is plain, 
is existence itself, which determines a being of any sort to a par-^ 
ticular time and place incommunicable to two beings of the same 
kind. This, though it seems easier to conceive in simple sub- 
stances or modes, yet when reflected on, is not more difficult in 
compounded ones, if care be taken to what it is applied : v. g. let 
us suppose an atom, i. e, a continued body, under one immutable 
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sirperficies, existing in a determiped time and place ; it is enAtPt 
that, considered in any instant «f its existenee^ it \^ in that instant 
the same with itself. For being- at that uistantt what it is, aftd 
nothing else, it is the same, wid so must condnne as Icoig as its 
existence is continued ; for so lon^ it will be the same, and no 
othei*. In like manner, if two or more atoms be joined togttltgr 
itHo the Hitne^ass, eveiy one of those atoms will be the same, Inr 
Ac foregoing rulejjind wiulstttliey exist united together, the mMs7 
consisting of the same atoms, must be the'^saine massrortK€"fi^e' 
body, ierOif parts be ever so differently jumbled. B ut iTffl e * 
th^sFatoms'6e taj^^^awax^-or 4Nie'flew..one added, it is noloi 
the same mass, or the same body. In the state oflmniE^P^iiitflU 
{KeirlHentity depends riot on a mags ofjhe same j gaftj ^i;tfifi^ , ^ijit oa 
sometfiing tX^T'ZY^ in tEem the variation of great narcels of 
matter alters not the idenj|ty,;jap,Q^kjgjQ)jeuag.^.f^ 
great tree, and thenliopped, is.stiU t,bc„samc oaj^: and a colt grown 
lilffd a horse, sometimes fat, sometimes lean, is all the while the 
same horse ; though, in both these cases, there may be a mamfest 
change of the J>arts ; so that truly they are not either of them the 
same masses of matter, though they be truly one of them the same 
oak, and the other the same horse. The re ason whereof is, that 
in these tw6 cases, a mass of matter, and a V^m^\H3i^S^i ^lSSi^i^ j^^ 
not applied to the sanie thing.^^.^ 

"" *^ § 4. Identity of vegetables. 

We must therefore consider wherein an oak differs from a mass 


ofJnattef i^ aS31Kat seems to me to be in this : that the ot\p is only 
.the cohesibfTof particles of matter any how united, the other siMA 
a disposition of them as constitutes the parts of an oak ; anasHCH" 
joi ofgamzaitioiQ of tliose parts as is fit to receive^ and distri bute 
' itourishment, so as to corifrnue and frame the wood, bark, and leaves, 
^c. of an oak, in wKicK consists the vegetableTHc." "Iriai: bdbig" 
then one plant, which has such an organization of parts in one co- 
herent body, partaking of one common life$ it continues to be the 
same plant as long as it partakes of the same life, though thtft Hfe 
be communicated to new particles of matter vitally united to the 
living plant, in a like continued organization conformable to thttt 
$ort of plants. For this organization being at any one instant in 
any one collection of mattery is in that particular concrete distin* 
guished from all other, and is that individual life, which existing 
constantly from that moment both forwards and backwards, in the 
same continuity of insensibly succeeding parts united to the living 
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bodf of the plant, it has that identity which makea the tame plant, 
and all the parts of it parts dT the same plant, during ail the time 
that thej exist nnited in that continued organization, which is fit 
to convey that common life to all the parts so united. 

§ 5. Identity qfanimaU, 
T he ca se is not so much di{^e^ent in brutes^ but that any one may 
h^nce see what tnakes an animal, and continues it the same* 
Something we have like thisin machines, and may serve io illus* 
trate it* For example, vv hat is a watcti i It is plam it is nothing 
out a fit organization, or construction of parts, to a certain eiial, 
vhilch, wTien a'siimcient force is added to it, it is capableto attain? 
If we would suppose this machine one continued body, all whose 
organized parts were repured, increased or diminished, by a con- 
stant addition or separation of insen&ible parts, with one commoii 
life, we should have something very much like the body of an an- 
imal, with this difference, that in an animal the fitness of the or* 
ganization, and the motion wherein life consists, begin together^ 
the motion coming from within ; but in machines, the force com* 
ing sensibly from without, is often away when the organ is in or- 
der, and well fittfed to receive it. 

$ 6. Identity ofmaH, 
Tttis a l$o sho ws wherein the identity of the same man consists, 
VIZ. m nothing but a participation of .the, same continued life, w 
constantix^eting particles of matter, in succession vitallv ufiit*^ 
cd to the same organi?;edt.sdj^^_H<^ 

of man in any thing else, but, like tliat of other animals, in one 
idtly organized body, taken in any one instant, and from thence 
Contmued under one organization of life in several successively 
fieetins: particles of matter united to it, will find it hard to make 
an embryo, one of years* mad and sober, the same man, by any 
supposition, that will not make it possible for Seth, Ismael, Soc«< 
mes, Pilate, St. Austin, and Caesar Borgia, to be the same man« 
For if the identity of soul alone makes the same man, and there 
DC noOSuigiotnc nature of matter why the same mdividualspirit 
may not be united to different bodies, it will be possible that those 
men, living in distant ages, and of different tempers, may have 
been th e sam e man : which way ot speaking must be, trom a vei^ , 
Strange use of the word man, applied to an idea, out of which 
body and shape are excluded. And that way of speaking would 
agree yet worse with the notions of those philosophers who allow 
of trwKMBigratton, and are of ctpiniioii^that the oouls of men may, 
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for their miscftrriageS) be detruded into the bodies of beasts, as fit 
habitations, with organs suited to the satisfaction of their brutal 
inclinations. But fet, I think, nobody, could he be sure that the soul 
of Heliogabalus were in one of ius hogs, would yet say that hog 
were a man or Heliogabalus. 

$ 7. Identity suited to the idea* 
If is not therefore unity of substance that compr ehends all sorts 
oTtdentityy or will determme it m every case : but to conceive 
and judge of it aright, we miist cbhsiS^eFWBar MhS^]flK]w6rIin» 
applietl^to islands for ; it being ohe'tfilhg''to be the fOLmttubftanief 
another the same man^ and a third the same yierioU jUjierion^man^ 
and Bubitance are three names standing for three different iSeas ; 
for such as is the idea belongmg to that name, such must be the 
idrnft/^;, which, if it had been a little more carefully atten^^lOi 
would possibly have prevented a great deal of that confusion, 
which often occurs about this matteri with no small seeming dif- 
ficulties, especially concerning fieraonal identity y which therefore 
we shall in the next place aiittle consider. 

$ 8. Same Man. 
An animal is aliving^^oi^anized bodjr ; and iaBlsequently the same 
animal) as we have observed, is the same continued life commu- 
nicated to ^GSerent particles of matter^ aa f hpy ^'ftpp en succe ssive' 
ly to be united to that organized living body. P^t^ yf\^^yj^^ 
tSlEe^*^ other definitions, ingenious observat ion .pu ts it past 
doubt, that the jdea in our minds, of which the sound man in our 
mouths is the sign, is nothing elsTbuTof an animal of such a cer* 
tain fpr;n « since I think I may be confident, that jrjiQCiver should 
see a creature of .his own shape and make, though it had no more 
reason all its life ^^i^n a cat or ^fiarrot^y/oyxXdc^^i^^m^A damans 
or whoever should hear a cat or a fiarrot discourse^ rea son* and 
philosophize, would call or think it nothing but a cat or ^fiarrot: 
and saylthe one was a duIT,'irrational man, and the other a very in* 
telligent, rational parrot* A relation we have m an author of great 
note, is sufficient to countenance the suppositiop of a rational >tar« 
rot. His words • are : 

<< I bad a mind to know from prince Maurice's own mouth, the 
account of a common, but much credited story, that I had heard 
so often from many others, of an old. fiarrot he had in Brasil during 
his government there, that spoke, and asked and answered com- 
mon questions like a reasonable creature ; so that those of his train 

• Memoirs of what pafled m Cbfiftendom, fron I67S to 1679. P. 57*-899» 
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there generallf coQcluded it to b^ witcheiy cr possession ; and 
one of his chaplains^ who lived long afterwards in Holland) would 
never, from that time, endure a flarrotj but said they all had a dev- 
il in them. I had heard many particulars of this story, and asse* 
vered by people hard to be discredited, which made me ask prlnco 
Maurice what there was of it. He said, with liis usual plainness 
and dryness in talk> there was something true, but a great deal 
fidse, of what had been reported. I desired to know of him what 
there was of the first ? He , told me short and coldly, that he had 
heard of such an old /tarrot when he came to Brasil ; and though 
he believed nothing of it, and it was a good way off, yet he had so 
much curiosity as to send for it : that it was a very great and a 
very old one ; and when it came first into the room where the 
prince* was, with a great many Dutchmen about him, it said pre- 
sently, ^Aat a comfiany of white men are here ! They asked itt 
what it thought that man was, pointing to the prince ? It answered^ 
eome general or other. When they brought it close to him, he 
asked it, * D^ou -uenez Wu« ? It ansvrered, De Marianan, The 
prince, ji qui ettes vous ? the parrot, A un Portugaia. PrincOi 
Que f (ah tulaf parret, Je garde lee fiouUee. The prince laughed» 
and said, Vout gardes leefiopUes ? the parrot answered, Ouy moy^ 
\^ je eeai hien faire s and made the chuck four or five times that 
people use to make to chickens when they call them. I set down 
the w<H*d8 of thb worthy dialogue in French, just as prince Mau- 
rice said them to me. I asked him in what language the /^arror 
spoke, and he saidy in Brasilian ; I asked whether he understood 
Brasilian ? b® said, noki but he had taken care to have two inter- 
preters by him, the^one a Dutchman that spoke Brasilian, and the 
other a Brasilian that spoke Dutch \ that he asked them separate- 
ly and priyately, and both of them agreed in telling him just the 
same thing that the parrot had said. I could not but tell this odd 
story, because it is so much out of the way, and from the first 
hand, and what may pass for a good one : for, I dare say, this prince 
at least-believed himself in all he told me, having ever passed for 
a very honest and pious man : I leave it to naturalists to reason, 
and to other men to believe as they please upmi it However, it 

> 
* « Whence come ye V* it anfwered, <* from Marbnan." The prince, ** to 

whom do you belong ?" the parrot, •• to a Portuguefe." Prince, « what do you 

there ?" parrot, « I look after the chickens.*' The prince laughed, and faid, 

« you look after the chickens V* the parrot anfwered, * yet I, and 1 know wdl 

enottgh how to do it.'* 
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IB not) p«tlitpt9 amiis to reHeve orenliyea a-lnisir scMie aometinei 
wkh ftuch digresaioiM, whether to the purpose (m* Da" 

Same Man, 
I HAVB taken care that the reader should have the story at largs, 
in the author's own words, because he seems to me apt id have 
thou^t it incredible ; for it cannot be imagined that so able a man 
as he, who had sufficiency enough to warrant all the teatimcmies 
he giyes of himself, should lake so much pains in a place whcie 
it had nothing to do, to pin so close not only on a man whom he 
mentions as his friend, but on a prince, in whom he acknowledges 
very great honesty and pieQr, a story whicfa> if he hianself tbought 
incredible, he could not but also think ridiculeus. The prince, it 
is plain, who Youches thb story, and onr author, jvho relates k 
from him, both of them call thb talker a porr^i $ and I ask any 
one else, who thinks such a story fit to be toid, whether if this jbet^ 
rot^ and all of its kind, had always ialkedi as we have a prince's 
word for it, as this one did, whether, I say, they would not have 
passed for a race of fatiomU anmah : but yet ^ejiether, for all that* 
they would have been allowed to be men, and not parrotB 9 Fot I 
presume it is not tlie idea of a thinking or ratiooal being aWne thai 
makes the idea of a mpt in most people's sense, but of a body, so 
and 90 shaped, joined to it; and if that be the idea of a man, ihe 
same successive body not shifted all at once, must, as well as the 
same immaterial spirit, go to the making of the same m(m» 

§ 9^ Personal idemUy,.^^ 
Tbis being pt^emised, to find wherein fie^siJkai identUy cfmAsis^ 
we must consider whatTiwww stands for ^)t.wbicfa, r^iinky'^ai 
thinking, imelligent being, that has rc^fwiufii^ reflection^ and caiT 
consider itself as itself, the same thinkiDg^thi|},g in different tiines 
and places ; which it does by that consciou^g^^^^sflbidi is li^ 
sepdcabl]^ from thinking, and, as it seems to me, essentiai to it ; 
it being impossible for any one to percei;i^y without perceiving 
that he does perceive. When we see, hear y smcll% tj^ts te^^^^ • 
meditate, or w%U any thing, we know that we do so. Thus it is 
always as to our present seiiisatioi^ an^ perceptions : and by this 
«very one is to himself that which he calls eclf;. it not being con- 
sidered in this case, whether the same self be continued in the 
same or divers substances. For, since consciousness always ac- 
companks thinking, and it is that wblcli ro^kes every one to be 
what he cails^^, a»id tbejC(«]^y distinguisbps himself from all other 
thinking things ; in this alone consists fi^aqv^^Uiffsmitff: ^" ^ 
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s%BifiiiCjasofa ratioiutl beiner : and as far as tfiis conacic^Bsness ban 
>Jbg>tatfeDdejLhftC faf ards to any past action or thought, so far reaches • 
the identity of that /terson ; it is the same self now it was then ; 
and it is byjlHe same self with this present one that noW r eflects 
on it) that that action was done. 


§ 10. Consciousness makes fief^(malindentity» 
But it is farther inquired) whether it be the same identical sub- 
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Stance I This tew would think thejr had reason to doubt of, if 
these "^fceptions, with their consciousness, always remained pre* 
sent in the mind, whereby the same thinkmg thing would be al- . 
ways consciously present, and as would be thought ^evidently the 
same to itself. But that_ wh ich secLmjLJtfiL^xn^ke the difBcultv ia 
th is, that this consciousness being intciTUpted always by forgetful'^ 
ness, there being no moment of our lives wherein we have tlie 
whole tmn^f all o^ ejtism one view> 

but even |hc best memories losing tliie_$ight of one" part whilst ^ 
they arc yiewing another ; and we sometimes^ andj}|t%tihcjgrea^^ 
est part ISTTOr |Wes^ not reflecting pn our past selves, bcingja- 
tent on our present thoughtSj^aipid ,ia sound sleep, having no 
thoughts at^U^or at least none with that consciousness which 
remarks our waking tUft\|g|)iJtL- I «ay> ^ all these cases, our con- 
scldusness being interrupted, and we losing the sight of our past 
selves^ doubts are raised whether we are the same thinkin|^ ^^^» 
<. e. the aame substance or ng. Which, however reasonable or 
unre asonab le, concerns not fiersonalidentity at all : the question 
being, what makes the saine\/tef*^o^,tin'd not whether it be the 
same identical substance, which always thinks in the same per-^ 
son ; which in this case matters not at all t different substances by 
the same consciousness (where they do partake in it) being united 
into one i>erson, as well as different bodies by the same life are 
united into one animal, whose nientity is preserved, in that change 
of substances, by the unity of oi)e continued life. For it being the 
* same consciousness that makes a man be himself, to himself, 
personal identity depends on that only, whether it be annexed sole- 
ly to one individual substance, or can be continued in a succession 
of several substances. For as far as any intelligent being can re^ 
peat the idea of any past action with the same consciousness it had 
of It at first, and with the same consciousness it has of any present 
action ; so far it is the same fiersonal 9ei£^ .For it is by the con- 
sciousness it has of it§. nresent thought? j^nd actions that it is se{f 
to itseifnOYfj and so will be the same self, as far as the same con- 
vo£ni 40 
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sciousness can extend to actions past or to .come ; and would be 
bj distance of time, or change of substance, no more twofier^om^ 
than a man be two men by wearing other clothes to-day than he 
did yesterday, with a long or a short sleep between : the same 
consciousness uniting those distant actions into the san^ tienan 
whatever substances contributed to their production. 

% \\, Fertonalidentity in change of »ub9tance9* 
TpLAT this is so, we have some kind of evidence in Qur very 
bodies, all whose particles, whilst vitally united to this same 
thinking, conscious self, so that we feel when they are touched, 
and are affected by, and conscious of good or harm that happens 
to them, are a part of our selves ; t. e. of our thinking, conscious 
self. Thus the limi^s^oi his body are to every ,oae,,Oa''t ofAtm* 
self: he s ympathizes and Js concerne d for thenou Cut off an band) 
and thereby separate it from that consciousness lie had of itsheaty 
coldiimAi^mej^ffgctionsja^ it is then no longer a partof that which 
i s^Ai»Mg(/l any more than ^he rcmote& tpart of iqiaiter . Thus we see 
the substance vfbettoi personal «r(/' consisted a^ne time, may be 
varied at another, without the change of personal identity ; ther& 
being no quebtion aboup the same person, though the limbs, which 
but now were a part ofit be cut off. 

§ 13. Whether in the change of thinking substances. 
But thequestion is, << whether, if the same substance which thinks 
be changed«it can be the same person j or remaining the samCf 

Aod.^ this I jyQswer, firsti This can be Doquesti<m at alt to 
those who place thought in apurely material animal constitutioD, 
void gf an jmmatetigj^ substance. For whether their supposition 
be true or no, it is plain they conceive personal identity presened 
in something else than identity of substance ; as animal identkf 
is preserved in identity of life, and not of substance. And there- 
fore those who place thinking in an immaterial substance onljT} 
before they can come , to deal with these men, must show why 
personal identity cajmot be preserved in the change of iounate- 
rial substances or variety of particular immaterial substances, as 
well as animal identity is preserved in the change of material sub- 
stances, or variety of particular bodies ; unless they will say, it is 
one immaterial spirit that makes the same life in brutes, as it is 
one immaterial spirit that makes the same person in men ; which 
the Cartesians, at least, will not admit, for fear of making brutes 
thinking things too. 
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$ 13. 
But next, as to the first part of the questicMiy ^ whether if the 
same thinking substance (supposing iminaterial substances only to 
think) be changed, it can be the same person ?'* I answer^ That 
cannot be resolyed but by those who know what kind of substanc« 
es they are that do think, and whether the consciousness of past 
Actions can be transferred from one thinking substance to another. 
I erant* were the same consciou^ess the sa me individual actton. 
ir'ebuld not ; bufTtbeing'^t a present representation of a past 
actioU) why it: may not be possible that that may be represented 
the mind to have been, which really never was, will remam to 
be shown. And tSierefore, how far the consciousness of past ac« 
Uons IS annexed to any individual agent, so that another cannot 
possibly have it, will be hard for us to determine, till we know 
what kind of action it is that cannot be done without a reflex act 
of perception actompanying it, and how performed by thinking 
substances, who cannot think without bemg conscious of it. But 
tliat which we call the same consciousneBSy not being the same 
individual act, why one mtellectuai substaiice mty.not to^ 
resented to it^'^suTdone by itself, what it nevju? did, and was per- 
'Kips done By some other agent; why, I say, such a representa- 
fion imay not possibly be without reality of matter of fact, as we}l 
as several representations in dreams are^ which yeii whibt dream- 
ine, we take for true, will be difficult to conclude from the nature 
of thines. And that it never is so, will, by us, till we have clear- 
er views of the nature of thinking substances, be best resolved 
fito the goodness ofGod, who, as far as the happiness or misery 
of any^ of his sensible creatures Is concerned in it, will not by a 
fiaital error of theirs transfer from one to another that c(»iscious« 
ness which draws reward or punishment with it How far this 
may be an argument against those who would place thinking in 
a system of fleeting animal spirits, I leave to be considered. But 
yet, to return to the question before us, it must be allowed, that 
if^^e sam e consciousness (which, as has been shown, is quite a 
difficxfiautfaiiig £nMa the same numerical figure or motion in body) 
oan he. fyan»ferre4.fi'om one thinking subst4nce to another>it will 
be poss ible that-two thinking substances may make but one per- 
son. For the same consciousness being preserved, whetberio 
j|£}uuM,|uxilifferent substances, tho personal identity is preserved. 

S 14. 
As to the second part of the question, << whether the same immar 
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terial substance remaining, there may be two distinct persons ?" 
whicb question seems to me to be built on this, whether the same 
^Immaterial being, being conscious of the actions of its past d«ra« 
lion, may be wholly stripped of all the consciousness of its past 
existence, and lose it beyond the power of ever retrieving again ; 
Mfd so as it were beginning a new account from a new period, 
have a consciousness that cannot reach beyond this new state. All 
those who hold pre«ezistence are eyidently of this mind, since they 
sUow the soul to have no remaining consciousness of what it did 
in thst pre-existent state, either whoUy separate from body, or in* 
forming any other body ; and if they should not, it is plain expert* 
ence would be against them. So xYm personal identity reaching 
tio farther than consciousness reaches, a pre-existent spirit not hay- 
ing continued so many ages in a state of silence, must needs make 
different persons. Suppose jaC*??*!*'!! ^^tj mitt or Pift^af^off ^t^ 
*^'^J3 'liwn fito^V h»rng ^^4ff4 ^U, hi« works of creation the sev- 
*"^flayi r*^"^^ ^h uqm\ h^*^ cxistodjeicr since : and should im* 
agine it hasjnfeyfttygd j]BJB^3» ral huma ajfesdies^as I once met w ith 
one, who was jpcrsuaded hi^ h^d been the soul of Socra tet (bow 
reasonably I wiU not dispute ; this. Ikpow, thaU; in thepost he fiUr 
ed, which was no incons^e^d}ie j>jijQ,^jgau^ lor a ver^^ rational 
mcin,s<id the press has shown that he wanted not paitsof learainit) 
would any one say* thathQ»beii3«ii(Qitc<ppsclott$ of any oTSScr^te^if 
actions or thpugh&s, iroold l)e.^e ssige person with Socrates ? let 
any (me reflect upon himseU^ and conclude that he hi^ m himself 
an immaterial spirit, which is that which thinks in him, and in tiie 
constant change of his body keeps him tl>e same ; and is tb«| 
which he calls himself: let him also suppose it tobelte same 
soul that was in ^eatqr or TheraUeM^ at the siege of Troy (Eotr souls 
being, as far as we know any thing'of them in their nature, indlt> 
ferent to any piircel of matter, the supposition has no apparent ah* 
surdity in it) which it may have been, as well as it Is now, the sou} 
of any other man ; but be now having no consciousness of any of 
the actions either of Nestor or Thersite5,,.dpcs or cam^ 


» himself the same person with ei^ther of them \ can he ho con^^m* 
ed in either of their actions; attribute them to himself or disuk them 
his own more than the actions of any other men that ever Misled f 
So that this consciousness not reaching to any of the actions of either 
of those men, he is no more one aelfymith either of them, tb^ if the 
soul or immaterial spirit that now informs him, had been^reated,^ 
ind began to exist, when it began to inform his ^feiit ^qgy; 
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tb<wgh it were CYcrj9 t yy^y t^^ ,^||g yj^q^e^spirit that infonned 
Nestor's or Thcrsites's bodyi were numerically the satne'flilatliiSw' * 
iaJOTSTKis. For this would no aiofe malfrlXifit the saraO^rson, 
wifK Kr^gfnr^ fK^^ ^f sMncOTt be particles o f matter t hat w^re oiice 

A nart nf >J fc|tnr^ upere DOW a part of this man « fhft same ijpiifvqii^^, 

rigLMtolMTiPi wUhoayhe^gamg^conBciojasc^^ 

the game p erson by being united to any body, than the same parti- 

xlgjrfaw^jei mhout consciou8nej»4sg^jB^^ 

aame person. But iftthim nnye find hin^Rf»|f {;ftn<trmiift of any oT 


le actions of Nestor» he then ^"^j J;^H*'^K ♦^y aantfS?. prrrwit yf''*h 

'""^^"'^ $ 15. 

An^d thus we may be able, without ^ny diiliculty» to conceive the 
same person at the resurrection, though in a body not exactly in 
make or parts the same which he had here^ the $ame conscious- 
ness gomg along with the soul that inhabits it But yet the soul 
alone, in the change of bodies^ would scarce to any one> but to him 
that makes the soul the man<i be enough to make the same man. 
For should the soul of a prince, carrying with it the c Qnsciou snesy 
of tbeuptioce's pastlifebLenter and inform the body ofacobler, as * 
aoon as deserted by his owi) souli every one sees he would be the 
lameper«on with tbe prince^ accountjtb^^9) ij| lY for the prince's ag- 
1^: but who would a&Yit_yif^^jsm'^jsasiil^^^[M> 
jojftiOJtlw waking the man, anlw^uW,^.I.gSg|s^e«r^^ 
jte^jaeaie the inanin thislpj^i^whereinjhejo^^ 
princely thauiffb^ about it, would not make a nother manxjbu t.oe 

wwiibfei^ same cobkr to jj^jgJXiMi&^J^ ^ 

lEal, in the ordinary way of speakings the same person, and the 
•amejsaiii stand for one sujdjhe samejUiigg. And mdeed every 
one will always have a liberty to speak as he please s^ and to apply 
what articulate sounds to what ide^s he thinks fit» and change 
them as often as he pleases. But yet when we will inquire what 
makes the same ^Jiirity man^ or fier^oui we must fix the i^easof 
$fiirU^ man^ or fieruon in our minds ; and having resolved with our<« 
selves what we m^an.by them) it will not be hard to determine in 
either of them, or the like, when it is the «am^9 and whep not. 

€ 16. Conscioutneas makea the mme hevBQn* 
But though the same immaterial substance or soul does not alone, 
wherever it be, and in whatsoever state, make the same man \ yet 
It as plain, consciousness, as far as ever it can be extended, should 

^ be to ?ges past, puites existeui:e9 and actiou^ ▼^ry remote in 
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time, into the same person, as well as it does the existences and ac- 
tions of the immediately preceding moment : so that whateyer has 
the consciousness of present and past actions, is the same person to 
whom they both belong. Had I the same consciousness that I 
saw the ark and Noah's flood, as that I saw an overflowing of the 
Thames last winter, or as that I write now ; I could no more 
doubt that I who write this now, that saw the Thames overflowed 
lastwinter, and that viewed the flood at the general deluge, was the 
same self^ place that selfm what substance you please, than that I 
who write this am the same myself now whilst I write (whether I 
consist of all the same substance, material, or immaterial, or no) 
that I was yesterday. For as to this point of being the same selfy 
it matters not whether this present se(fbe made up of the same or 
other substances ; I being as much concerned, and as justly ac- 
countable for any action that was done a thousand years since, ap- 
propriated to me now by this self-consciousness, as I am for what 
I did the last moment. 

§17. Self de fiends on consciousness* 
SxLF is thjl^n scio usi^ substance made 

upolTvhe^llOPW^US^^ simple or compoun ded, it mat- 

ters not) which is sensible, or conscious of pleasure and pain, capa- 


ble ot J)i!ftpaocs>.aC4»i|.ei3[^^j^ itselfy as far as 


that cop;Maoo8iiess>.4M^jp4|^ Thus every one finds, that whilst com- 
prehended under that consciousness, the little finger is as much a 
part of himse^i as what is most so. Upon separation of thi s jAtd^ fa - 
ger, shoujd this consciousness go.,^loDg>wiih.j;heJittl j^^ and 

leave the rest of the body, it is evident thp little finger wo uld_be the ' 
Jierson^Ae jrom^jSugeafig^and selfjheii^ 

riie rest 6t the body. AsinthlTcase it is the consciousness that 
goes along with the substance, when one part is separate from anoth- 
er, which makes the same fiersony and constitutes this inseparable 
self ; so it is in reference to substances remote in time. That 
with which the consciousness of this present, thinking thing caa 
join itself, makes the same fiersonj and is one se^fwith it, and widi 
nothing else ; and so attributes to it self and owns all the actions 
of that thing as its own, as far as that consciousness reaches, and 
no ferther ; as every one who reflects will perceive. 

$ 18. Objects qf reward and fiunishment. 
In thisAer^oraa/ identity^ b founded all the right and iusdce of re- 
ward and punishment ; happiness and misery being that for wfaicii 
evSfTjone IS concernedTor ^2W5<?^^nd no t mattering wl^ a t \^y< ?Qmes 
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•f any substance^ not ipiiiedAo^jpr affe cted withjthat conscioutness. 
For as it i; 


is evident in the instance I gave but now^ if the consciou 
Hess vent along with 4he little finger, when it was cut off^that 
would be the same «r(/* which was concerned for the whole body 
yesterday, as making part of it aeffj whose actions then it cannot 
but admit as its own now. Though if the same body should still 
live, and immediately from the separation of the little finger, have 
its own peculiar, consciousness, whereof the little finger knew 
nothing ; it would not at all be concerned for it, as a part oiiuel/^ 
or could own any of its actions, or have any of them imputed to. 
him. 

This m ay show us w herein fteraonal identity consists, not in tho 

I I II T ■■■■ii, __■!■■■ ■<i"i'i« I I I ■»■! in iiWiwuim ■■ iiMiiaaii iii»iii»i» iTir wi t n, 

identity of substance, but, as Ijiave said, in the identit y of coa* 
iciouane^ / wherein^ if Socrates and the present mayor of Queen- 
Sorough agree, they are the same person : if the same Soc^ites 
waking and sleeping do not partake of the same conMciouaneas^ 
Socrates waking and sleeping b not the same person. And to 
punish Socrates waking for what sleeping Socrates thought, and 
waking Socrates was never conscious of, would be no more of 
right, than to punish one twin for what his brother-twin did, where* 
of be knew nothing, because their outsides were so like, that they 
could not be distinguished ; for such twins have been seen. 

§ 20. 
But yet possib ly it will sdJLbcjBbiijectl^di, ftuppi^ lose the 

jni^mory of i^mi. pl^s of my lifej,Jfee4J0^^^ 

jua | rthemf so that perhaps I shall never b}fe;caa ^si^ ^ 

'hts that I once was conscious o^ though I have now 
forgot them ? To which I answer. That we must here take no- 
ti ce what the w ord / is applied to ; whiclu in this case, is the man 


only^ And the same man bemg presumed to be the same person, 


/is easily here sup posed to ^^Sd also for ih^j 
i f it he TK)ssible forl DSe^same man to have distinct 
hlrrnTianeiiannaa nt difFrFnt times, it i s past doubt thejKune man 
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wo uld at di fferent times make diffcr^tpersonsj which, we see, 
is the sense ot mankind in the solemnest declaration of their o- 
pinions ; human laws not punishing the mad man for the aober 
man*8 actions, nor the aober man for what the mad man did, there- 
by making them two persons : which is somewhat explained by 
our way of speaking in EnglUh^ when we say such an one is not 
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^ or is deMe Aim9e(f^ ia which {rfmaes it is insJattated^ wm 
i£ those who now, or at les&t first 4ised Umih, thought that «tf{^ was 
chsaged, the seff'Wme person was ao looger in that man. 

$ 31. Difference ^between identity of man and fier^on. 
XvT yet it is hafd to conceive that Socrates, the same bdindi^ 
man^ should he two persons. To hel p us a little in this, we must 
considerwhat is meant bi 


11 1 ^1 I M ^ I !■■ | -.^ 

e individual n 



JPh'sult must oe either the same individual 


m nn w mnM ii o i 


.animiaa- 


rialj think* 


log substance ; in shorty the same numerical soul, and aothimr 
else. 

Secondly* Or the same an imals w i 

tSEoUfiUl 

Thvrdhu Or the same i 

iniaL 

Now take which of these su 




Uisim] 
butco nscioDfr ' 


ble to make pers o na l identij 

aess, or reach any fa rther thaatba t doei 

"For by the first of thcmi it must be allowed possible, th at a m ap 

borni of different vromen, and in distant times, taav be the same 

man. A way of speaking, wbiclir whoever a dmits* must allow it 

P®?L4fel2.^Jbfi«iWM>^Gt^^ P?r^°?l aj^ any tw o 

that haTe lived in different ages, without tfie knowlecfgeof one~ 

anotherXtb^gghtjB- 

By the sec ond and thirds Socrates in this life, an d after it, c an« 
not be the same man any way, IjiuTty the 'S&ihfcoasciottsncST 

' ■• ^. . ,, ,,..^ fii '1'**"! IK) iwm^iiii —Mimin — "■ III I, 

sad so wS!!S^^"Hvmttrr1SehWy i^^ m the same thin^ wbcTO * 

in ire place heraonal ideniitvs there will be no difficulty tP allows 
the sanUvLn^K^n to be the same person. But then thev who place 
human identity in consciousness only, and not in something else. 
mustC9imd^rh9W.»t1iey Wiirmakei^^ infant Socrates the same 
man jtith..^p.tate8^^a^^ Butwhatsoevel 

some men makes a many and consequently the same individual 
man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, personal identity can by as 
be placed in nothing but consciousness (which is that alone which 
makes what we call ae{f) without involving us in greaft absurd* 
ities. 

But is not a man drunk and sober the same person, why else is he 
punished for the fact he commits when drunk, though he be never 
afterwards conscious of it ? just as much the same person, as a 
man that walks, aad does other things in his sleep, is the same 


m 

(teraon^ i«iM 18 tos^reitble for ah]r iMschief he ^KaB doihit H^^- 
nkn lft#8 punish both, with a justice s«dtabie t6 lht6ir #ay of kti6wl^ 
edge ; because, ih these cases, they cannot clistitigUish certaihlj^ 
what is real, what counterfeit ; and so the ignorance in df unken* 
ness or sleep is not admitted as a plea. For though punishment 
be annealed to personality, and personality to consciousneissj &nd 
the drunkard pei-haps be not conscious of what he did; y^thu- 
ihan judicatures justly punish him, because the fibt is j;>H>yeil 
clgadnst him, but Want of consciousness cainhot be proved f6r him. 
But in the great day, wherein the secrets of all hearts shall be laitl 
open, it may be reasoiiia^)le to think, no one shall be made to an- 
i#er for what he knows hothing of; but shall receive his ddoiti> 
his conscience accusing or excusing him. 

- <g3. CmRdoU8ne9$ alone Mkea fej(f. 
Nothing but consciousness can utiite tg|Mte>^^^tences iiitb the 
saffie nprs dn, ^he identity df Substance Will not do it F6r Whdt* 
ever substance there is, however framed, without conscioustiekd 
there is no perton s and d carcass may bd a person, as well as ati^ 
sort of substalice be sd without cdhscibusness. 
Coutd we suppose two distinct, incommunicable conscioushes- 

nii^ht ; and, on the dther side,' the same co^cidiish^ss actmi: by 
inte rvals two distinct bodies : I ask in the nrst ca^e, whether tBe" 


ifov and the night-man would not be two as distinct persons 2iS^^ Soc^ 
rates zxid Plato/ and whether, m tlie second cstse, there would 

son m two dimnct bodied, as much as one msin is 



U LlwoglStlnct clothings r nor is it at all material to say, 

that ^is iafameTanSlfils distincrconsciousness, in the cases above* 
mentioned, is owing to the same and distuict, immaterial substan- 
ees, bringing it with them to those bddies; which, whether true 
or no, alters not the case ; since it is evident the fiersondl identity 
would equally be detennined by the consciousness, whether that 
eonsciousness were annexed to soihe individual, immaterial sub- 
stance or no. For granting, that th6 thinking substance in man 
must be necessarily supposed immaterial, it is evident that imma- 
terial, tliinking thing may sometimes part with its past conscious- 
ness, and be restored to it again, as appears in the.forgetfulness 
men often have of their past actions : and the mind many times 
recovers the memory of a past,conscidusness, which it had lost for 
twenty years together. Make these intervals of memory and fdr- 
getfulness to take their turns regularly by day and night, and ydu 
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baye two persons with the same immaterial spirit^ as much as m 
the former instance two persons with the same body. So that seif 
is not determined by identity or diversity of substance^ which it 
cannot be sure of^ but only by identity of consciousness. 

§24. 
Indeed U may conceive the substance, whereof it is now made 
up* to have existed formerly, united in the same conscious being : 
but consciousness removed, that substance is na more it aelfy or 
makes no more' a part of it, tbto any other substance ;, as is evi- 
dent in the instance we have already given of a limb cut off, of 
whose heat, or cold, or other affections, having no longer any con- 
sciousness, it is no more of a man's self, than any other matter o( 
the universe. In like manner it will be in reference to any imma* 
terial substance, which is void of that consciousness whereby I am 
my 9el/to my ielf: if there be any part of its existence, which I 
cannot upon recollection join with that present consciousness, 
whereby I am now my seifj it is in that part of its existence no 
ttkore my seffy than any other immaterial being. For whatsoever 
any substance has thought or done, which I cannot recollect, and 
by my consciousness make tny own thought and action, it will no 
more belong to me, whether a part of me thought or did it, thaa 
if it had been thought or done by any other immaterial being any 
where existing. 

S 25. 
I AGREE, the more probable opinion is, that this consciousness is 
annexed to, ^nd the affection of, one individual, immaterial.sub- 
stance. 

But let men, according to their divers hypothesises, resolve of 
that as. they please. This, every intelligent being, sensible of hap- 
piness or misery, must grant, that there is scHnething that is hm- 
aeffthnt he is concerned for, and would have happy ; thatjthis self 
has existed in a continued duration more than one instant, and 
therefore it is possible may exist, as it has done, months and years 
to come, without any certain bounds to be set to its duration ;. and 
may be the same eelf by the same consciousness continued od 
for the future. And thus, by this consciousness, he finds himself 
to be the same self which did su6h or such an action some years 
since, by which he comes to be happy or miserable now. In all 
which account of sei/^ the same numerical substance is not con- 
sidered as making the same self; but the same continued con- 
sciousness, in which several substances, may have been united^ 
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and again separated from it) which, whilst thej continued in m 
*rita] union with that, wherein this consciousness then resided, 
made a part of that same aelf. Thus anf part of our bodies, vi« 
tally united to that which is conscious in us, makes a part of our 
selves : but on separation from the vital union, by which that con- 
sciousness is communicated, that which a moment shice was part 
of our eebv€8<i is now no more so, than a part of another man's 
self is a part of me ; and it is not impossible, but in a little time 
may become a real part of- another person. And so we have the 
same numerical substance become a part of two different per- 
sons ; and the same person preserved under the change of vari-- 
•ous substances. Could we suppose any spirit wholly striped -of 
all its memory or consciousness of past actions, as we 'find our 
minds always are of a great p^dit of ours, and sometimes of them 
tdl ; the union or separation of such a spiritual substance HfoxM 
make no variation of persbnal identity, any more than that of any 
particle of matter does. Any substance, vitally united to the 
present thinking being, is a part of that very 6amc «ip(/* which now 
is : any thing united to it by a consciousness of former actions, 
makes also a part of the same %elf^ which is the same both then 
and now. 

■ 

% 26. Pereon a/erengic term. 
Person, as I take it, is the name of this ^elf. Wherever a man 
-finds what he calls himse^j there I think another may say is the 
^ame fieraoit* It is a forensic term appropriating actions and their 
merit ; and so belpngs only to intelligent agents capable of a law, 
and happiness and misery. '^ This personality extends it sfif tbe- 
yond present existence to what is past, only by consciousness, 
whereby it becomes c<$ncerncd and accountable, owns and im- 
putes ta it 9elf past actions, jusi upon the same ground, and for 
the same reason that it does the present. AU which is founded 
in a concern for happiness, the unavoidable concomitant of con- 
sciousness; *that which is conscious of pleasure and pain, de- 
siring that ^hat self that is conscious should be happy. And 
therefore whatever past actions it cannot reconcile or appmpriate 
to that present self by consciousness, it can be no more concerned 
in, than if they ha,d never been done : and to receive .pleasure or 
pain, u e, reward or punishment, on the account of any such ac- 
tion, is all one as to be made happy or miserable in its first being, 
without any demerit at all. For supposing a man punished now 
for what he had done in another life^ whereof he could be made 


to hnine no eovsckmsi^Ms at ^ttt vhi^l diflfefeue* U tbpr« belvreeti 
tiM puiushmenl) and being cr^aied miaer^ble ? And lii«re£Qi» 
conformable to iJm the apostle telU 1199 that at the gr^ot dagrt 
when eve^ one shall receive aecording to his dotngsy the aecweta f^ 
M kfiqrt9 9haU he laid often. The $enjbence shall be justi$edbf 
Ae consciouaness all persons ^hoU hav^, that they them^elues^ ui 
what bodieb soever thj^y appear, or what substances soever that 
opnscionsness adheres ta> are the some that committed those ac- 
ttonsy and deserve that punishment for th^m- 

I 4M apt enough to think I. haye, in treating of this subject, made 
tome suppositions that will look atrange to some readers, ai)4 
yos^ly they are so in themselves* Bnt yet, I think, they are 
vucb aa are pardonable in this ignon^fMse we are in, of the nature 
of ^t thinking tinng that is in us, and which we look <m as our 
titive: Did we know what it was, or how it was tied to a certain 
f^steaon of Seating animal spirits s or whether it could or could not 
perform its operations of thinking and memory out of a body or-- 
yanlKed aa oiirs ik i and whether it has pleased Grod, that no one 
auch apijrit shall ever be united to any but one such body, up<»i 
the right constitution of whose organs its memoi^ should depend ; 
we might see the abanrdity of some of thoae suppositions I have 

made. But. taking, as w^ o^dinaHly now do (in the dark eon- 
ceming these matters) the soul of a man, for an immaterial sub* 
stance, independent &om matter, and indifferent alike to it allf 
there can, from the nature of things, be no absurdity at all to sup- 
pose, that the same soul may, at different times, be united to dif* 
ferent bodies, and with them make up, for that time, one num : as 
well as wo.suppoae a part of a sheep's body yesterday, should be 
a part of aman's body to-moroowf and in that unioi^ make a vital 
part of Mfl^^UB. himselfi as well as it did of his ram< 
% 2j8U The Acuity from Ul uee qf namee. 
To conclude : whatever substance begins to exist, it must, dor* 
ing its existence, necessarily be the same : whatever compouiions 
of substances begin tx> exist, during the union of those substances^ 
the concrete must be the same : whatsoever mode begins to ex- 
ist, during its existence it is the same : and so if the composiupa 
be (^- distinct substances and different modea? the same rule holds, 
Whereby it will appear, that the difficulty or obscurity that has 
be^i about this matter, rather rises £rom the names ill used, tlna 
from Miy obscurity in things themselves. For whatever makes 
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thcfpe^i; i4ef to ir)4fb th^ lu^^oe }s im^> if tbat Ue« be 
staadi^ ioept tD| the lUfttinctioii of jany tldng into the samei and 
dinvrse) will easily be conceived, and there ca? arise no doubt 
about it. 

§ 39. Continued existence makes identity. 
For supposing a rational spirit be the idea ot a'^UgZit is easy to 
Ttnow what is i^^Jcmj^iMmj^^^ 
araC^oF1$rnSody9 will be tbp 9ame man. Simpnfejug a rational" 

s^;;^n£wstedj^^ 

to make a man, whilst J^t rational siurit, with that vital confbrma- 

-. ir~^'-— i^iiLiiin" •" " '°"*^""' - --I I ^ i- -'"*-- ■--•-j^ -urn i ' — t — - r - ri .^..^ 

tKU) ofparts, though continued m a fleeting, successive hodya re^ 

wonbejbutj^^ in a certain shajie^asjongas 

that YitaLjtnigm and shanfirf nininj in a concrete no otherwise the 
same, but by a continued succession of fleeting particles* it will 
pejUgtejtaj^ ^Mta >^> For whatever be the composition* whereof the 
ooinplex idea is made, whenever existence makes it one pardcu- 
lap thin^ under any denomination^ the same existence, continued} 
preserves it the same individual under the same denomination. (1) 

(1) llie doctrine of iden^ty and diverfity eontained in this chapter, the 
hifliop of Wo^oefter pretends to he iaconfiftent with the doctrines of the Chaf. 
tiaa iaitk, eoncemiog the refurre^on of the dead Mis way of argaiiig frank 
it, is this; he feys, The re^Joa of belieyia^p the reftirre<^oa of the fame.body^ 
iq^on Mr. Lode's pwmds, is from the idea of identity. To which our ai»* 
^or * anfwers : Give me^eave, my lord, to fay, that the reafoa of believing 
any axtide of the Chrifl^an faith (Aich as your lordihip is here fpeaking of) to 
me, and upon my grounds, is its being a part of divine revelation: upon this 
groipul I believed it, before I either writ that chapter of identity and diverfity, 
and before I ever thought of thofe propofitions which yoiir lordQdp' quotes 
out of that chapter; and upon the fame ground I believe it fiiU ; ajad ^ot fron| 
my idea <^ identity. This fa^ng of your lordOiip's, thei^fore, being a pvop- 
o&tioB neither felf^evident, nor allowed bytne to be true, remains to be piov« 
ed. So that your foundation £aMmg, afl your hrge fuperftru6kure buik tbeic*> 
on comes to nothing. 

But, my lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly to reprefeat 
to your lordihip, that I though^ you undertook to make out that my no* 
tion of ideas was incontiftent with the articles of the Chriltian faith. But that 
which your lordfhip inftances in here, is not, that I yet know^ an article of the 
Chrifttan faith. The refurrection of the deadj acknowledge to be ap aMisAe of 
the ChHftian feifth : but that the refiirreakm of the fSune body^ in your lerd- 
flilp's fia^of the iamebody, isan article of the Chriffian ^th, is what, I con*^ 
fifeft^Ldo Dot yet know. 

* la his 3d ktler to thi bi&op of Worcefter. 
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In the New Teftament (wherein, I thinlc, are contauned all the artidet of the 
Cfariftian faith) I find our Savior and the apoftles to preach the rrfufrre^onof 
tht dead, and the refurre^pn from the dead, in many places : but I do not re- 
member any- place where the refurre€tion of the fame body is fo much as men- 
tioned. Nay, which is very remarkable in the cafe, I do not remember in any 
place of the New Teftament (where the general refurre<5lion at the laft day is 
fpoken of) any fuch exprefCon as the refurretSHon of the body, much Ie& of the 
fame body. * 

I fay the general refurre(!lion at the 1a(> day : becaofe, where the refurre<%ioi 
of fome particular perfonsj prefentiy upon 6ur Savior's refurre^on, is mention- 
«d, the words are, * The graves were opened, and many bodies of faints* which 
Hept, arofe, and came out of the graves after his refurreAion, and went into the 
Holy City, and appeared to many : of which peculiar way of fpeakingof thli 
rcfurredlion, the paiTage itfelf gives a reafon in thefe words, appeared to many, 
i. e. thofe who flept appeared, fo as to be known to be rifen. But this could 
not be known, unlefs they brought With thehi the evidence, that they were 
thofe who had been dead ; whereof there were thefe two proofs, their graves 
were opened, and their bodies not only gone otft of them, btit appeared to be the 
lame to thofe who had known them formerly alive, and knew them to be dead 
and buried. For if they had been thofe who had been dead fo long, that all who 
knew them oi^ce alive, were now gone, thofe to whom they appeared might have 
known them to be men ; but could not have known they were rifen froin the 
dead, becattfe they never knew they had been dead. All that, by their ap- 
peai'ing, they could have known, was, thai; they were fo many living ftrangers, 
of whofe refurreiftioa they kotow nothing. It was neceffary therefore, that 
they flumld come in f«ch bodiei, as might in make and fize, &c. appear to be 
Uie iame they had before, that they might be kaown to thofe of their acquaint- 
ance, whom they appeared to. Ajxd it is probable they were fuch as were new- 
ly dead> whofe bodies were not y<et diflblved and difiipated ; and therefore, it 
is parttcvlarly faid here (di^rently from what is faid of the general xeinrrec- 
tion) that their bodies arofe ; becaufe they were the fame that w^re then lying 
in their graves, the moment before they rofe. 

But youa lordfhip endeavors to prove it muft be the iame body : and let us 
gram that your lordfhip, nay, and. others too, thiok you have proved it muft 
be the fame body ; Will you therefore fay, that be holds what is incoofiftent 
with an article of faith, who having never feea this ybur lord(hip*s interpreta- 
tion of the fcripture, nor your reafcms for the fame body, in your fenfe of fame 
body ; or, if he has fieen them, yet not uoderftanding them, or not peroaiviBg 
the force of them, believes what the fcripture propofes to him, viz. That at the 
laft day the dead fhall be raiiied, without detenuining whether it ihaU be with 
the very fame bodies or no ? . 

I know your lordOiip pretends not to ere£^ your particular interpretatioai 
of ftripturc into articles of faith. And if you do not, he that believes the dead 
ihall be r«fed, believes that article of faith which the fcripture propofes ; and 
cannot be accufed of holding any thing inconQftent with it, if it Aiould happcoi 
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that.wluit he holds, is i^coofifteot with inothei ftropofitioB, T12. TfaAt'^dn^ 
ibaU be railed with the fame bodies, in jour lordfliip*s ienie» which 1 do not 
6ad proofed in Holy Writ j^ an article of fakh. . 

fiat your lordflup ar^es. It muft be the fame body ; which, a» yoa exphno 
fame body, * is not the fame individual particles of matter, which were united 
at the point of death ; nor the fz^me particles of matter, that the fioner had at 
the time of the comml^on of his fins : but that it muft be the fame material' 
ful>ftance which was yitatly united to the foul here ; i. e. as I undcr(landit,th«- 
fiame iii^ividaal particles of matter, which were, fome time or other during him 
life here^ vitally united to hts foul. - . . 

Your firft argument to prove, that it mud be the iaate body in this fen£e of 
the fame body, is taken from theCe words of our Savior, f all that are in the 
graves {hall hear his voice, and fiiall coi;ne forth. ^ From whence your lord- 
fhip argues, that thefe words, all that are in their graves, relate to no other 
fubilance than what was united to the foul m life ; becaufe a di&rent fubftance 
cannot be faid to be in the graves, and to come out of them. Which words of 
your lordihip*s, if they prote any thing, prove that the foul too is lodged ia 
the grave, an4 railed out of it at the lad day. For your lordihipfays, can a 
different fobftance be faid to be in the graves, and come out of them ? fo thaf^ 
according to this interpretation of theie words of our Savior, no other fab* 
fiance being raifed, but what hears Jiis voice ; md no other fubftance hearin|^ ' 
his voice, but what being called, comes out of the grave ; and ho other fub» 
(lance coming out of the grave, but wl^t was in the grave ; any one muft con*' 
^lude, that the foul, unlefs it be in the grave, will make no part of the periiba 
that is raifed; uolefs/as your lordihip argues s^ainft me, § you can make it out» 
that a fubflance which never vfM in the graye, may come out of it,, or tlut the: 
ibcii is no fubilance. 

But feeing afifie the fubd^Qce of the foul, another thing that will make any 
one doubt, whether this your interpretation of our Savior's words be necef* 
farily to be received as their true fenre,is, that it will not be very eafily recon- 
ciled to your faying, § you do not mean by the fame body, the fame individual 
particles which were united at the point of death. And yet, by, this interpre- 
tation of our Savior's words, you can qjean xto other particles butfiichas were- 
united at the point of death ; becaufe you mean no other fubftance but .what 
copies oat of the grave ; and no fub(lance, no particles come out, you fay, but 
what were in the grave ; and I think> your4ord{hip will not iay, that the paiw 
tides that were feparate from the body by perfplration before the point of 
death, w-ere laid up in the grave. 

But your lordlhip, I find, has an anfwer to this, viz. ^ that by comparlag 
this with other places, you find that the words [of our Savipr above q\iottd\ 
ate to'be u<ider0ood of the fubftance of the. body, to whicb.the fo\»} was united, 
an^d not to (I fuppofe your lordihip writ> of) thefe individ^.p^ticles, i. e. thofe* 
individual particles that are in the grave at the refurre^^OQ. ^>r &> the^muil 
be read, to make your lordfhip's fenfe entire, and to the purpofe ef your ao«> 
fwer here : and then, methinks, tiiis h(t fenfe of our Savior's words ^ivvQ h^ 
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^mai Md&ipi wholly ovtataim iAtt fimfe whith ikt have given of tlleift abote, 
vHRre from thef* words 71NI prefii the belief of the reforreaaoa of the taut 
body, by this ftrong upnoent, thtt a fuMkance could not, ufwn* healing the 
voieeof CAmftf come oat of the graret which was never in the gmveL There 
(as £nras I can vaderfiand yoor words) yottrjordihfp argnes, thatonrSavio^ 
words aie to be itnderftood of the particies in the grave, nnldh^ as your lord- 
fliip fry^ one can make it out* that a fubftance Whidi never Was in the grave, 
may come ovt of it. And here yonr lordihip ezprefidy fays, that Oor Savior's 
wofds are to be wide rfl ood of the fnbftance of that body« tb which the fiMl 
was [at any time] united, and not to thofe individual particlat thai art hi the 
grave. Which pot together, feobs to me to (ay, that our finvior's WordI are 
to be nnderftood of thofe particles only' that are fin the grave, and not of (hofe 
particles only which are in the grtive, hot of others aLfb, which hint at any 
time been vitally nnited to the font, bat never were in the graVCL 

The next text your lordflnp brings to make tbe re(hrre€tion of the fame bo- 
dy, in yoor fenfe, an article of faith, are thefe words of St. Paul; ^ Ibr wenmft 
all appear before the judgement feat ^ Chrift, that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad. To which your lordflnp fubjoins f this- queftion : can thefe words be 
nnderftood of any other nraterial fttbOaaCe, but that body in which tfade things 
vrere ^One ? anfwer. A man may fufpend.hi* det^rmintng the meaning of the 
apoftle tb be, that a finner fludl fufito for his fins in the very lame body where- 
in he conanitted them ; beeanfe St Paul does not fay he fliaH have the very 
fame body when he fnffers, that he had when he finned. The apoflle fays in- 
daod, done in his body. The body he had, and did things* in, at five or fifteen, 
was^ no doubt< his body, armnch as that, whieh he did thm^ in at fifty, was 
his body, though his body were not the very fame body at thofi^ difihrent ages t 
and fo win the body, which he fliall have after the refarre^on, be his body, 
though it be not the very fame with that, which he had at ^tt^ or fifteen, or fif- 
ty. He that at threefcore is broke on'the wheel, for a murder he committed at 
twenty, is pnnifiied Ibr what be did in his body, though the body he has, i. e. 
hfs body at threefcore, be not the fame, L e. made up tff the fsnte individud 
particles of matter, that that body was, wi^h hef had forty years before. When 
your knrdfliip has refolved with yoorfeif, what that fame immnuble he is, which 
at the faift jw ^ ameo t fliaU receive the thmgs done in his body, yonr lordOiip 
will eafily fee, that the body he had when an embryo in the womb, when a 
diild playing in coau, when a man marrying a wife, and wheti bed-rid dying of 
a confumption, and at laft, which he ihall have after hie refurredioA, are each 
of them hit body, though neither of them be the (ame body, the one with the 
other. 

But farther, to your lordfhip's queftion, can thefe words be nnderftood of any 
other material fubftance, but that body in which thefe things were done ? I an- 
ilrer, thde words of St. Pattl may be nnderftood of another material fitbftance, 
than that body in which thefe things were done, becaufe your lordfhip teadiea 
mei and gives nm a firong reafon fo to underfUnd themSi Tour lordfhip fays, 
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* That ^n do not (ay the iame partidet of matter, which the iiooer had at the 
▼ery time of the commifliion of hi» fins, {hall be raifed at che lad day. And 
your lordihip gives this reafon for it ; f for then a long lianer mud have a vaf^ 
body, coofidering the continued fpending of particles by perfpiration. Now, 
my iord> if the apo(lle*s words» as y»ur loidfliip would argue, cannot be under- 
ftood of any other material fubftance, but that body in which thefe things wer9 
done ; and no body, upon the removal or change of fome of the particles that 
at any time make it up, is the fame material fubftance, or the fame body ; it 
wiU,l think, thence follow, that either the £nner mufl have all the fame indi- 
vidual particles vitaljy united to his foul when he is raifed, that he had vitally 
united to his foul when he finned i or elfe St. Paul's words here cannot be un- 
derllood to mean the fame body in which the things were done. For if there 
were other particles of matter in the body, wherein the things were done, than 
in that which is raifed, that which is raifed cannot be the iame body in which 
they were done : unlefs that alone, which has juft all the fame individual parti, 
cles when any a<^on is done, being the fame body wherein it was done, that 
ajfo, which has not the fame individual particles wherein that adlion was done, 
can be the fame body wherein it was done ; which is in effed^ to make the fame 
body fometimes to be the fame, and fometimes not the f^me. 

Your lordfhip thinks it fuffices to make the fame body, to have not all, but 
no other particles of matter, but fuch as were fometime or other vitally united 
to the foul before ; but fuch a body, made up of part of the particles fome time 
or other vitally united |o the foul, is no moie the fame body wherein the^ions 
were done In the dillant parts of the long 0nner*s life, than that is the fame 
body in which a quarter, or half, or three quarters of the fame particles, that 
made it up, are wanting. For example, a iiuner has adled here in his body an 
hundred years ; he is raifed at the la(l day, but with what body ? the fame^ 
fays your lordfliip, that he adled in ; becaufe St. Pciul fays, he muil receive the 
things done in his body. What therefore muft his body at the refurr<5l;ion con- 
6(1 of .^ mufl it confift of all the particles of matter that have ever been vitally 
united to his foul ? for they, in fucceiOiOn, have all of them made up his body 
wherein he did thefe things : no, fays your lordfliip, | that would make his bo- 
dy too vail;' it fuffices to make the fame body in which the things were done, 
that it confifts of fome of the particles, and no other, but fuch as werej^fome 
time during his life, vitally united to bis foul. But according to this account, 
his body at the refurredtion being, as your lordfhip feems to limit it, near the 
lame fize it was in fome part of his life, it will be no more the fame body in 
which the things were done in the diftant parts of his life, than that is the fame 
body, in which half, or three quarters, or more of the individual matter that 
then made it up, is now wanting. For example, let Ixis body at fifty years old 
confift of a million of parts : five hundred thoufand at leail of thofe parts will 
be different from thofe which made up his bo<iy at ten years, and at an hundred. 
So that to tak^ the numerical particles, that made up his body at fifty, or any 
other feafon of his life, or to gather them promifcuoufly out of thofe which at 
different times have fuccefljively been vitajly united to his foul, they will, no 
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more make the fame body, which was his, wberna fome of his a^ons were 
done, than that is the fame body, which has but half the iame-ftarticlet : amd 
yet all your lordfliip's argument here for the lame body, is, betaqle St. P&ul 
fays it mud be his body, in whicd thefe things were done ; which it coul^ not 
be, if any other fubftance were joined to it, i e. if any other particles of matter 
made up the body, which were no^ vitally united to the foul when the wSdoa 
Was done. 

Again, your lordfhip fays, * ** That you do not fay the lame individttal par- 
ticles [(hall make up the body at the refurred^ion] which were united at the 
point of death, for there muft be a great alteration in them in a lingering^ dif- 
eafe, as if a fat man falls into a confumption.** Becaufe, it is likely, your lord- 
ihip thinks thefe particles of a decreptd, wafted, withered body, would be too 
few, or unfit to make fuch a plump, ftrong, vigorous, well fized body, at it 
has pleafed your lordfliip to proportion out in your thoughts to men at the 
refurredion ; and therefore fome fmall portion of the particles formerly unit- 
ed Vitally to that man's foul, fliall be reaiTumed to make up his body to the 
bulk your lord(hip judges convenient ; but the greateft part of them fliall be 
left out, to avoid the making hu body more vaft than your lordihip thinks 
will be fit, as appears by thefe your lord(hip*s words immediately following-, 
viz. f lliat you do not fay -the fame particles the {inner had at the Yery time 
of commifiion of his fins ; for then a long (inner muft faatve a vaft body." 

But the», pray, my lord, what muft an embryo do, who dying within a few 
hours after his body was vitally united to his foul, has*no particles of matter, 
which were formerly vitally united to it, to make up his body of that fise and 
proportion which your lordfliip feems to require in bodies at the refurredUon f 
Or muft we believe he fliall remain content with that fmall pittance of matter, 
and that yet imperfedl body to eternity, becaufe itjs an article of faith to be- 
lieve the refurredtion of the very fame body, 1. e. made up of only fuch par- 
ticles as have been vitally united to the foul ? For it muft be fo, as your lord- 
fliip fays, f " That life is the refult of the union of foul and body,** it will fol- 
low, that the body of an embryo dying in the womb may be very little, not 
the thoufandth part of an ordinary man. For iince from the firft conception 
and beginning of formation it has life, and ** life is the refult of the union of 
the foul with the body ;** an embryo, that fliall die either by the untimely 
death of the mother, or by any other accident, prefently after it has life, mufk, 
according to your lordfliip's do<ftrine, remain a man not an inch long to eter- 
nity ; 'becaufe there are not particles of matter, formerly united to his Ibul, to 
&a)ce him bigger, and no other can be made ufe of to that purpofe : though 
what greater congruity the foul hath with any particles of matter which were 
once vitally united to it, but are now fo no longer, than it hath with particles 
of matter which it was never united to, would be hard to determine, if thaf 
fliould be demanded. 

By thefe aad not a few other the like confequences, one may fee what fer- 
vice they do to religion, and the Chriftian do<%rine, who raife queftions, and 
make articles of faith about the refurre<5tion of the fame body, where the fcrip- 
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ture fayB nothiag of the fiune ix>dy; or if it does^ it i« with no •auU refiri- 
mand * to thofe who make fucfa aa inquiry. *< But fome men will fay. How 
are the dead railed up I and with what body do they come ? Thou fool, that 
which thou foweft, is not quickened* except it di& And that which thou fow* 
eft, thou foweft not that body that ihall be, but bare grain, it may chance of 
wheat or of fome other grain. But Ood giveth it a body, as it bath pleafed him.** 
Words, I ihottid think, fufficient to deter us from determining any thing for or 
againft the fame body's being raifed at the laft day. It fuffices, that all fhe 
dead fhall be raifed, and every one appear , and anfwer for 'the things d^ne in 
his life, and receive according to the things he has done in his body,, whether 
good or bad. , He that believes this, and has iaid nothing inconfifient here- 
with, I prefume may and mud be acquitted from being guilty of any thing in- 
conHftent with the article of the refurre^on of the dead. 

But your lordihip, to prove the refurre<SUon of the fame body to be an a^-^ 
tide Qf faith, farther aiks, f « How could it be faid, if any other fubftance b^ 
joined to the foul at the refurre<Stion, as its body, that they were- the thingi 
done in or by the body ?" Anf. Ji^ft as it may be faid of a man at an hundred 
years old, that hath then another fubftance joined to his foul, than he had at 
twenty ; that the murder or drunkenneis he was guilty of at twenty, were 
things done in the body : how ** by the body'* comes in here, I do not fee. 

Your lordfliip adds,** and St. Paul's difpute about the manner of railing, the 
body, might foon have ended, if there were no neceility of the fame body.** 
Anf. When 1 underfland what argument there is in thefe words to prove the 
refurre<£lion of the fame body, without the mixture of one' new atom of matter, 
I ihail know what to fay to it. In the mean time, this I underftand, that St. 
Paul w(Mild have put as (hort an end to all difputes about this matter, if he 
had faid, that there was a neceifity of the fame body, or that it fhould be the 
fame body. 

Tlie next text of fcripture you bring fur the fame body is, f << If there be no 
refurredtion of the dead, then is not Chrift raifed." From which your lordfhip 
axgues, •§ ** It feems then other bodies are to be raifed as his was."^ I grant 
other dead, as certainly raifed as Chrift was ; for elfe his refurre<Stion would be 
of no ufe to mankind. But I do not fee hew it follows, that they fhali be raifed 
with the fame body, as Chrift was raifed with the famejx>dy, as your lordfliip 
infers in thefe words annexed ; ** And can there be any doubt, whether his 
body was the fame material fubftance which was united to his foul before V* 
1 anfwer,^ None at all ; nor that it had juft the fame diftinguifhing lineaments 
and marks, yea, and the fame wounds that it had at the time of his death. If 
therefore your lordfliip will argue from other bodies being raifed as his waSj 
That they muft keep proportion with his in famenefs ; then we muft believe, 
that every man fliall be raifed with the fame lineaments and other other notes 
of diftindlion he had at the time of his death, even with his wounds yet open 
if he had any,becaufe our Savior was fo raifed; which feems to me fcarce r^- 
concileable with what your lordfliip fays, || of a iat man falling into a con* 
Xiimption, and dying. 
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But whether it will conAd or no with your lordfhip^s theantng^ hi that place, 
this to me feems a confequence that will need to be better proved»viz. That 
our bodies muft be raifed the fame, juft as our Savior's was : becaufe St. Paul 
fays," if there be no refurredtion of the dead, then is not Chrift rifen.** For 
it may be a good confequence, Chrift is rifcn and therefore there fhall be a re- 
furredtion of the dead ; and yet this may not be a good confequence, Ch rift 
was raifed with the fame body he had at his death, therefore all men fhall be 
raifed with the fame body they had at tlieir death, contrary to what your ford- 
fhip fays concerning a fat man dying of a confumption. But the cafe I think 
far different betwixt our Savior, and thofe to bb raifed at the lad day. 

1. His body faw not corruption, and therefore to give him another body new 
moulded, mixed with other particles, which were not contained in if as it lay in 
the *grave, whole and entire as it was laid there, had been to dcftroy his body 
to frame him a new one without any need. But why with the remaining 
particles of a man*s body long fince diffclved and moulded into dud and atoms 
(whereof pofCbly a ereat part may have undergone variety of changes, 4nd enter- 
ed into other concretions ; even in the bodies of other men) other new particles 
of matter mixed with them, may not ferve to make his body again, as well as 
the mixture of new and different particles of matter with the old, did in the 
compafs of his life make his body, I think no reafon tan be given. 

This may ferve to fliow, why , though the materials of our Savior's body were 
changed at his refurre^Slion ; yet it does not follow, but that the body of a man 
dead and rotten in his grave, or burnt, may at the lafl day have feveral new 
particles in it, and that without any inconvenience : fince whatever matter is 
vitally united to his foul is his body, as much as is that which was united to it 
when he was born, or in any other part of his life. 

2. In the next place, the fize, fliapc, figure, and lineaments of our Savior*t 
body, even to his wounds, into which doubting Thomas put his fingers and his 
hand, were to be kept in the raifed body of our Savior, the fame they were at 
his death* to be a convit^ion to his difciples, to whom he (hewed himfelf, and 
who were to be witneiTes of his refurredtion, that their mader, the very fame 
man, was crucified, dead, and buried, and raifed again ; and therefore, he was 
handled by them, and eat before them after be was rifen, to give them in all 
points full fatisfadtion that it was really he, the f»me, and not another, nor a 
fpe<ftreor apparition of him ; though I do not think your lordfliip will thence 
argue, that becaufe others are to be raifed as he was, therefore it is neceflary 
(o believe, that becaufe he eat after his refurre<5lion, others at the lad day fhall 
eat and drink after they are raifed from the dead \ which feems to me as good 
an argument, as becaufe his undiflojved body was raifed out of the grave, jud 
as it there lay entire, without the mixture of any new particles ; therefore the 
corrupted and coqfumed bodies of the dead, at the reAirredtion, fhall be new 
framed only out of thofe fcattered particles which were once vitally united to 
their fouls, without the lead mixture of any one (ingle atom of new matter* 
But at the lad day, when all men are raifed, there will be no need to be aflured 
of any one particular man*s refurre<Stion. It is enough that every one (hall ap- 
pear b^ore the judi^emeqit-fejit of Chrid, to receive according to what be had 
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done in his fonner life ; but in what fort of body he (hall appear, or, of what* 
particles made up, the fcripture having faid nothing, but that it ihall be » 
fpirittiai body raifed in incorniption, it is not for me to determine. 

Your lordfliip aiks, * <* Were they [who faw our Savior after his refurre<5tion] 
wkaeSes only of fome material fubftance then united to his foul V* In anfwer, 
I beg your lordfliip to confider, whether you fuppofe our Savior was to be 
known to be the fame man (to the witnefTes that were to fee him, and teftify 
his refurre<^ion) by his foul, that could neither be feen or known to be the 
fame ; ot by his body, that could be feen, and by the difcernible ftru^kure and 
marks of it, be known to be the fame f When your lordfhip has refolved that, 
all that you fay in that page will anfwer itfelf. But becaufe one man cannot 
know another to be the fame, bu^ by the outward vifible lineaments, and fenfi- 
ble marks he has been wont to be known and diftinguifhed by, will your lord* 
(hip therefore argue. That the Great Judge, at the lad day, who gives to each 
man, whom he raifes, his new body, fhall not be able to know who is who, un- 
lefs he give to every one of them a body, juft of the fame figure, (ize, and fea- 
tures, and made up of the very fame individual particles he had in his former 
life ? Whether fuch a way of arguing for the refurrediion of the fame body, to 
be an article of faith, contributes much to the ftrengthening the credibility of 
tbe article of the refurredlion of the dead, I fliall leave to the judgement of 
others. 

Farther, for the proving the refurredtion of the fame body, to be an article 
of faith, your lordfliip iays, f ** But the apoflie infills upon the refurre<5kion of 
Chrift, not merely as an argument of the pol&bility of ours, but of the certain- 
ty of it ; f becaufe he rofe, as the firft-fruits; Chrill the firft fruits, afterwards 
they that are Chrift*s at his coming." Anf. No doubt, theTcfurredtion of Chrift 
is a proof of the certainty of our re(urre(5tion. But is it therefore a proof of 
the refurredtion of the^ame body, confiding of the fame individual particles 
which concurred to the making up of our body here, without the mixture of 
any one other particle of matter ? I confefs I fee no fuch confequence. 

But your lordihip goes on : § " St. Paul was aware of the objedtions in men's 
minds about the refurredtion of the fame bo^y ;** and it is of great confequence 
as to this article, to (how upon what grounds he proceeds. ** But fome men 
will fay how are the dead raifed up, and with what body do they cbme ?" Firll, 
he fliows, that the feminal parts of plants are wonderfully improved by the 
ordinary Providence of God, in the manner of their vegetation." Anfwer. I 
do not perfedlly underftand, what it is ** for the feminal parts of plants to be 
wondeirfully improved by the ordinary Providence of God, in the manner of 
their vegetation :" or elfe, perhaps, I (hould better fee how this here tends to 
the proof of the refurred^ion of the fame body, in your lordfhip's fenfe. 

It continues, || ** They fow bare grain of wheat, or of fome other grain, but 
God giveth it a body, as it hath pleafcd him, and to every feed his own body 
Here, fays your lordihip, is an identity of the material fubftance fuppofed.** 
It may be fo« But to me a diveriity of the material fubftance, i. e. of the com* 
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pQiM»t partidet, is lura f«ppoM» or in diredl words iaid. For the wocds of 
&. Paul takea all togetlier^^fUQ thus, * <<That which thou foweft^thou fowell 
not that body which ihall be, but bare graia ;" and To oa» at your lordihip has 
fet dowa in the renuinder of them. From which words of St Paul, the natur- 
al argument feemt to me to ftuid thus; If the body that is put in the earth in 
lowing, is not that body which (hall be, tlien the body that is put in the grave, 
is not that, i. e. the fame body that fhalt he. 

But your lordlhip proves it to be the iame body by thefe three Greek words 
ol the teat, rn VJ«m CM/Aa, which your lordihip interprets thus, f « That prop- 
er body which belongs to it.** Aniwer. Indeed by thofe Greek words ro Utoy 
vmfuif whether oor tranllators have rightly rendered them ** his own body,* 
or your lordihip more rightly ** that proper body which belongs to it.** I 
formerly underftood no more but this, that in the produ&ion of wheat, and 
other grain from feed, God continued every fpecies diflindl ; fo that from 
grains- of wheat fown, root, (balk, blade, ear, grains of wheat were produced, 
and not thofe of barley ; aod fo of the reft, which I. took to be the meaning of 
* to every fe£d his own body.** No, fays your lordfliip, thefe words prove, 
That to every plant of wheat, and to every grain of wheat produced in it, is 
given the proper body that belongs to it, which is the fame body with the 
grain that was fown. Anfwer. This, I confefs, I do not onderftand ; becaufie 
I do not underftand how one individual grain can be the fame with twenty, 
fifty, or aa hundred individual grains; for fuch fometioies is the increafe. 

But your lordfliip proves it. For, fays your lordfliip, * ^< Every feed hav- 
ing that body in little, which is afterwards fo much enlarged ; and in grain 
the feed is corrupted before its germination ; but it hath its proper organical 
parts, which make it the fame body with that which it groves up to. For al- 
though grain be not divided into lobes, as other feeds are, yet it hath been 
found, by the mofl accurate obfervations, that upon feparating the membranes, 
thefe feminai parts are difcerned in them ; which afterwards grow up to that 
body which we call corn.** In which words I crave leave to obferve, that your 
lordfliip fuppofes that a body may l^e enlarged by the addition of an hundred 
or a thouCapd times as much iu bulk as its own matter, and yet continue the 
fame body ; which, I coofefs, 1 cannot underfland. 

But in the next place, if that could be fo ; and that the plant, in its fuU 
growth at harvefl, increafed by a thoufand or a million of times as much new 
xnatter added to it, as it had when it lay in little, concealed in the grain that 
was fown, was the very fame body ; yet I do not think that your lordfliip will 
fay, that every minute, infendble, and inconceivably fmall grain of the hun- 
dred grains, contained in that little organized feminai plant, is every one of 
them the very fame with that grain which contains that whole feminai plant, 
and all thofe inviilble grains in it. For then it will follow, that one grain is 
the fame with an hundred, and an hundred diflin<St grains the fame with one^: 
which I fliall be able to afl*ent to, when I can conceive, that all the wheat in 
the world is but one grajn. 

For I befeech you, my lord, confider what it is St Paul here fpeaks of : it 
is plain he fpeaks of that which is fown and dies, i. e. tbe^graia that the huf- 
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basdman Mikes «ttt of his -faara to low ia Ittf£el4: And of thi* grain St. IHvk 
faji, " tbat it is not that body that QM he.** Thrfe two, viz. « that which k 
fown aii4 that body that fliall be^" are all the bodies that St Paul here fpeaka 
of to reprefent the agreement or dii$ereace of men's bodies after the refurree* 
tioB, with thofe they had before they died. Now, I crave leave to aik your 
lordlhip, which of thefe two is tbat little invifible feminal f^aot, which your 
lordifaip here fpeaks off Does your lonkhip mean by it the ^ain that 1% 
fown f But that is not what St. Paul fpeaks of; he could not mean this em* 
bryonated little plant, for he could not denote it by th^fe words, " that which 
thou foweft,** for that he (ays muft die : but this htt;le embryonated plant, coi^« 
^-tained ia the feed that is fown, dies not; or does your lordfliip mean by it, 
<* the body that ihall be ?'* But neither by thefe words, «< the body tbat fliaU 
be," can St. Paul be fuppofed to denote this in£snfible little embryonated plant ; 
for that is already in beio;, contained in the feed that is fown, and therefore 
could not be fpokcn of under the name of the body tbat fi^l be. And there*- 
fore, I confefs, I ^not fee of what ufe it is to your lordifaip to introduj!^ 
here this third body, which St. Paul mentions not, and to make that thefame^ 
or not the fame with any other, when thofe which St. Paul fpeaks of, are, at 
I humbly conceive, thefe two viGble fenfible bodies, the grain fown, and the 
corn grown up to ear; with neither of which this infeniible- embryonated 
plant can be the fame body, unlefs an tnfeaiible body can be the fame bodjf 
with a fenlibte body, add a little body can be the fame body with one ten thou* 
fand, or an hundred thoufand times as big as itfelf. So that yet, J confeis, I 
fee cot the refurre^on of the fame body proved, fram thefe words of St. Paul, 
to be an article of faith. ^ 

Your lordfhip goes on : * *< St. Paul indeed faith, That we fow not that 
body that '(hall be ; but he fpeaks not of the identity, but the perfedlton of it.** 
Here my uoderllanding fails me again': for I cannot underftand St. Paul to fay. 
That the fame identicat feniible grain of wheat, which wasibwn at feed-time, 
is the very fame with every grain of wheat in the ear at harveft, that fprafi|^ 
from it : yet fo I muR underflsmd it, to make it prove, that the fapie fen6ble 
bddy, that is laid in the grave, fhall be the very fame with that which fhall be 
raifed at the refurre<33on. For I do not .know of any feminal body in little^ 
contained in the dead carcafs of any man or woman, which, as your. lordiEhip 
iays, in feeds, having its proper organical parts, ihall afterwards be enlarged, 
and at the refurre&ton grow up into the fame man. For I never thought of 
any feed, or feminal parts, either of plant or animal, ** fo wonderfully improv* 
ed by the providence of God,** whereby the iame plant or animal ihould be- 
get itfelf ; nor ever heard, that it was by divine Providence defigned to pro- 
duce the fame individual, but for the producing of future and diftiaA individ- 
uals, for the continuation of the fame fpecies. 

Your Lordihip'sneiLt words are, f << And although therebefuch a difoence from 
the grain itfelf, when it comes up to be perfedl corn, with root, (lalk, blade, 
and ear, that it may be faid to outwa)-d appearance not to be the fame body ; 
yet with regard to the feminal and orgattical parts it is as much the famet as a man 
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grown iip» ii the fimie wkk the embryo io the womb." Anftrer. U doet not 
appear by any thing I can find in the teit, that St. Paul here compared the 
body prodnoed, with the Icminal and organical parts contained in the grain it 
fprang Irom, bat with the whole fenfible grain that was grown. Microlcopo 
had not then difcorered the little embryo f^ant in the feed : and fuppofing it 
Ihould hare been revealed t^ St. Panl (though in the fcripture we find little 
revelation of natural phllofophy) yet an argument taken from a thing perlediy 
onknown to the Corinthians whom he writ to, could be of no manner of a£e to 
them : nor fenre at all either to \nttrui6k. or to convince them. But granting 
that thoCe St. Paul writ to, knew it as well as Mr. Lewenhoek ; yet your lord- 
fliip thereby proves not the railing of the fame body ; your lordihip iays, it is 
as much the fame [I crave leave to add body] *< as a man grown up in the iame" 
(lame what, 1 befeech your lordihip f) ** with the embryo in the womb.** For 
that the body of the embryo in the womb, and body of the man grown up,ii 
the fiune body, I think no one will fay ; unleis he can perfuade himfeif, that a 
lK>dy that is not the hundredth part of another, is the fame with that other ; 
which I think no one will do, till having renounced this dangerous way by ideas of 
thinking and reafoning, he has learnt to (ay, that a part and the whole are the 
fame. 

Your lordfliip goes on, * <* And although many arguments may be ufed to 
prove, that a man is not the fame, becaufe life, which depends upon the couiie 
of the blood, and the manner of refpiration, and nutrition, is fo different in both 
ftates s yet that man would be thought ridiculous, that (hould ferioufly affirm, 
That it was not the fame man. And your lordihip fays, 1 grant that the va- 
riation of great parcels of m^ter in plants, alters not the identity : and that 
the organisation of the parts in one coherent body, partaking of one common 
life, makes the identity of a plant.*' Anfwer. My lord, 1 think the queAioo 
is not about the fame man, but the fame body. For though 1 do fay, f (fume- 
what differently from what your lordihip fets down as my words here) *' That 
that which has fuch an organization, as is fit to receive .and diftribute nonriih- 
menit, fo as to continue and frame the wood, bark, and leaves, ice. of a plant, 
in which confifts the vegetable life, continues to be the fame plant, as long as 
it parukes of the fame life, though that life be communicated to new particles 
of matter, vitally united to the living plant :'* yet I do not remember, that I 
any where fay. That a plant, which was once no bigger than an oaten i^raw, 
and afterwards grows to be above a fathom about, is the fame body, though it 
be ftiil the fame plant. 

The well>known tree in Epping Forei^ called the King's Oak, which from 
not weighing an ounce at firft, grew to have many tons of timber in it, was all 
along the fame oak, the very fame plant ; but nobody, 1 think, will fay that it 
was the fame body when it weighed a ton, as it was when it weighed but an 
ounce, unlefshe has a mind to iignalize himfelf by faying. That that is the fame 
body, which has a thoufand particles of different matter in it, for one particle 
that is the fame ; which is no better than to fay. That a thoufand different par- 
ticles are but one and the fame particle, and one and the (ame particle is a 
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fheufand diffiprent particles ; a thoufand times a greater abrtrrAty, than to fitf 
half is whole, or the whole is the fame with the half; which wi!l be improred 
ten thoQftnd times yet farther, if a man (hall' fay (as yonr lordflilp feems t6 
me to^rgne here) That that great oak is the Tery fame body ^th the aconk 
It fpran^ fh)m, becatife there was in that acorn an oak in Kttl^, which was af- 
terwards (as your lordihip expreffes it) fb mach enlarged, as to make that> 
fhighty tree. For this embryo, if f may fo call it, or oak in little, being not 
{he hundredth, or perhaps the tboufandth part Of the acorn, add the acorn be^ 
ing not the thoofandth part Of the grown oak« ft witi he very extraotdtnary 
to prove the acorn and the gfdwn oak to be the fame body, by a way where- 
in it cannot be pl-etended, that above one jiarttcfe of an hundred thoufand, or 
a miffion, b the fame iii the one body that it was in the oth^r. Prom whidi 
Way of reafoning, it will follow, that a nurib and her fucking child have the 
fame body, and be paft doubt, that a mother and her infant have the fame 
body. But this is a way of certainty found out to eftablifll the articles of faith 
and to overturn the new method of certainty that your lordfhip fays, " I have 
ftarted, which is apt to leave men*8 minds niOre doubtfVil than before.** 

And now I defire your lordihrp to cooltder of what ufe it is to ybv in the 
prefent tafe, to quot^ out of my eflay thefe words, * That partaking of one 
common life, makes the identity of a plaut f* fince the queftion is not about 
the identity of a plant, but about the identity of a body ; it being a very dfl^ 
ferent thing to be the fame plant, and to be the fame body. POr that which 
makes the fame plant, does not make the fame body; the one being the par- 
taking in the lame conthiued vegetable life, the other the confifting of the fam^ 
"humerical particles of matter. And therefore your lordfhip's inference from 
my words above quoted, in thefe which you fubjotn, * feems to me a very 
ftraoge one, viz. " So that in things capable of any fort of life, the identity is 
confident with a continued fucceffion of parts; and fo the wheat grown up, is 
the fame body with the grain that was fown.** For I believe, if my words, from 
which you infer, << And fo the wheat grown up is the fame body with the 
grain that was fown,** were put into a fyllogtifai, this would hardly be brought 
to be the conehifion. 

But your lordfliip goes on with Confluence Upon confequen<^e, though 1 
have not eyes acute enough every where to fee the connexion, till you bring it 
to the refurrec^ion of the fame body. The connexion of your lordihip's words 
f is as fblloweth ; ** And thus the alteration of the parts of the body at the re- 
furredtion, is confident with its identity, if its organization and life be the fame ; 
and this is a re^l Identity of the body, which depencis not upon coofctouTnefs^ 
From whence it follows, that to make the fame body, no more ts required, but 
reftoring life to the organized parts of it.'* If the queftion were about ratfing 
the fame plant, 1 do not fay but there might be fome appearance for making 
fucb an inference from my words as this, " Whence it follows, that to make the 
fame plant, no xtiore is required, but to reftore life to the organised parts of 
it." But this dedu^lioD, wherein, f^om thofe words of mine that fpeak only 
of the identity of a plant, jour lordihip infers, there Is no more re4«»ited to 
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make the fime body, than to make the fame pUnt, being too fubtle for me, i 
leave to my reader to find out. 

Your k>rdikip goes on and iayi, * That I grant Ukewiie, *< That the identity 
of the fame man confifia in a participation of the fame continued life, by coq" 
ftantly Bceting particles of matter in fuccefiion, Titally united to the lame or- 
ganised body.** Anfwer. I fpeak in.thefe words of |he identity of the iaina 
man, and your lordfliip thence roundly concludes ; ** to that there is no di£^ 
Cttlty of the Cuneneft of the body.*' But your lordfhip knows, that 1 do not 
take thcfe two founds, man and body, to ftand for the lame thing, nor the iden- 
tity of the man to be the lame with the identity of the body. 

But let us read out your lordihJp*s words, f ** So that there it no difficaltf 
as to the famenels of the body, if life were continued ; and if, by divine power, 
life be refiored to that material fublUnce which was be£9re united, by a^reoo- 
ion of the Ibul to it, there is no. reafon to deny the identity of the body, not 
from the confdoulhels of the Ibul, but from that life which is the reliilt of the 
union of the foul and body.** 

If I underftand your lordlhip right, you ia theiie words, from the paflagei 
above quoted out of my book, argue, that from thofe w(»ds of mine i( will fol- 
low, that it is or may be the lame body, that is raifed at the refurre^ion. U 
fo, my lord, your lordlhip has then proved, that my. book is not inconfiftent 
with, but conformable to this artide of the refurre<5Uon of the lame bodj, 
which your lordlhip contends for, and will have to be an article of faith : for 
though I do by no meaas.deny that the fame bodies Ihall be raifed at the laft 
day, yet 1 fee notHmg your lordlhip has laid to prove it to be an artide of 

But your lordlhip goes on with your proofs and fays, f <* But St. Paul IBli 
fuppofes, that it muft be that material fubftaoce to which the foul was before 
united. For, faith he, *< it is fown in corruption, it is raifed in incdrmptioa, 
it is fown in diflionor, it is railed in glory : it is fown in weaknefs, it is 'raifed 
in power : it is fown a natural body, it is raifed a fptritual body.'* Can focb 
a material fubftance, which was never united to the body, be faid to be fown 
in corruption, and weaknefs, and dilhonor ? either, therefbre, he muft fpeak of 
4he fame body, or his meaning cannot be comprehended.** I anfwer, " Can 
fuch a material fubftance, which was never laid in the grave, be faid to be 
fown,** &c. ? For your lordlhip fays, § <* You do not fay the fame individual 
particles, which were united at the point of death, fliall be raifed at the laft 
day ;** and no other particles are laid in the grave, but fuch as are united at the 
point of death ; either therefore your lordlhip muft fpeak of another body, dif- 
ferent from that which was fown, which Ihall be raifed, or elfe your meaning, 
I think, cannot be comprehended. 

But whatever be your meaning, your lordlhip proves it to be St. Paul^ mean- 
ing. That the fame body Ihall be raifed, which was fown, in thefe fSidlowin; 
words, II ** For what does all tbis relate to a confcious prindple ?** Anil The 
fcripture being exprefs, that the fame perfon Ihould be raifed and appear be* 
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fore the Jlldgemen^feat of Chrift» that every one may i;eceive aceofdmg to what 
he had done in hi» body ; it wai very will fuit^l to common apprehenfioot 
(whieh refined not about « partidet that had been vitally united to the foul") 
to fpeak of the body which each one was to have after the refurredHon, at be 
would be apt to fpeak of it himfelf^ For it being his body both before and af- 
ter the refurredltion, every one ordinarily fpeaks of his body as the lame, though 
to a ihi<£lfc and philofophical fenfe, as your lordfhip fpeaks, it be not the very 
fame. Thus it is no impropriety of fpeech to fay, <* this body of mine, which 
was formerly (h-ong and plump, is now weak and wafted,** though in fuch a 
fenfe as you are fpeaking here, it be not the fame body. Revelation declares 
nothing any where concerning the lame body in your lordfliip's fenfe of the 
£une body, which appears not to have been thought of. The apoftle diredlly 
propofes nothing for or againft the lame body, as neceflary to be believed : that 
which he is plain and dire<3: in, is his oppofing and condemning fuch curious 
qileftiona about the body, which could ferve only to perplex, not to confirm 
what was material and neceflary for them to believe, viz. a day of judgement 
and retribution to men in a future ftate ; and therefore it is no wonder, that 
menticming their bodies, he ihould ufe a way of fpeaking fuited to vulgar no- 
tions, from which it would be hard pofitively to conclude any thing for the de^ 
termiaing of this quelHon (el|[>ecially againft exprelfions in the fame difcourfe 
that plainly incline to the other fide) in a matter which, as it appears, the a- 
poftle thought not necefl*ary to determine, and the Ipirit of God thought not 
fit to gratify any one's curtofity in. 

But your lo^dlhip fays, * <*The apoftle fpeaks plainly of that body which 
was once quickened, and afterwards falls to corruption, and is to be reftored , 
with more noble qualities." I wifti your lordfiiip had quoted the words of St. 
Paul, wherein he fpeaks plainly of that numerical body that was once quicken- 
ed ; they would prefently decide this queftion. But yOur lordfhip proves it 
by thefe following words of St. Paul : ** For this corruption muft put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal muft put on immortality ;*' to which your iordfliip 
adds, ^ that you do not fee how he could more exprefsly affirm the identity of 
this corruptible body, with that after the refurre<aion." How exprefsly it is 
affirmed by the apoftle, Ihall be confidered by and by. In the mean time, it is 
paft doubt, that your lordlhip beft knows what you do or do not fee. £ut this 
I would be bold to £aiy, that if St. Paul had any where in this chapter (where 
there are fo many occafions for it, if it had been necefiary to have been believ- 
ed) but fatd in ezprels words that the fame bodies ihould be raifed, every one 
elfe, who thinks of it, will fee he had more exprefsly affirmed the identity of 
the bodies which men now have, with thpfe they fhall have after the refur- 
redlion. 

The remainder of your lordlhip's period f is; *^And that without any re- 
fpe(5t to the principle of felf-confdoufnefik*' Anf. Thtfe words, I doubt not, 
have Dome meaning, but I muft own I know not what ; either towards the proof 
of the refutredUon of the lame body, or to fiiow, that any thing I )iave laid 
. concerning felf-confcioufnefs, is inconfiftent : for I do not remember that I hav^ 
any where faid, that the identity of body confifted in felf'CQpfcioufnefs, 
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RomyMvprceediBf woids,vo«rlordlliipeMcliitotlmit ••Avifeiffthe 
|SeripMrelieUi«lidefbaiidJtioiiofiNir fad^tUiisan»aclc«f it." Aifylord, 
to «ak« the ooaclnfioii noquallifMable, I hmmAAj c o nc c t y i. die woMt «all m 
dius: * And loif the Icripture, and year lotdlhip'f interpttnMB of it be ibe 
Me iDanditioo of oar Cnd^ the re fam e Ai oo of the Uaat hoAj is ea tftide ef 
it.** For, with fubanffion.yoBr lordlbip he* aelthcr pffedoced e«piel»«ordt cf 
frriptiire for it, nor §d prored that to be the meaning of any of fbole words of 
fcriptore which you have produced for it, that a man who reads and linosfcly 
endeavors to underftand the ictiptnre, cannot bot lod bindelf cibiigod to be*. 
fieve, » expreisljr, ** that the £uno bodies of the dead,** in your lordfliq»'s fimfe, 
Oull be raife4 as •< that the dead fliall be raifed." And 1 cfsse leave to $jnt 
yoor lordlbip this one reafbn for it. He who reads with attention ibis dificeuft 
of St. Paul t where he diiconrfcs of the reforredion, will fecb that bo pinniy 
diitingnilhes between the dead that lliall be raifcd, and the bodies of the dead. 
For it is n%^ xea/tif, 0*1 are the nominative cafes to t tyHforku, ^ u t MnrntAinl mtytf- 
biirov1iM,aIl along, and not ret/zaUp bodies; which one may with reafim tbilik 
would fomewbere or other have been eiq»refied, if aU this had been £nd to pro- 
pofe it as an article of faith, that the very fiune bodies iboiiid be raiftd The 
lame manner of Ipeaking the f ptrit of God obfervcs aM thnogh the New TeAa-. 
meat, where it is faid, $ « raife the dead, quicken or tnako alive the dead, die 
reforre^on of the dead.' Nay, tbefe very words of onr Savior, | wged bf 
your lordlhip for the refurre^Hon of the lame body, rvn thus, ll«*liFa I* rmc 

M 9i r« favka rgaifyiflis uf chgtiucn frfurmf. Wonld not a WellHnoBnipg leaic|ier 
of the fcriptures be ^pt to think, that if the thing here intended by our Savior 
were to tf acli, and propofe it 9* an article of faith, noce^ftry to be befieved Iqr 
every one, that the very £une bodies of the dead IbonM be raifed; wonld aot, 
I fay, any one be apt to thtttk,->that if our Savior meant io^ the words AoOld 
I rather have been, ^rov^ r<» aufucla a U rus fumfuiotijU & ** all the bodies that are 
in the graves," rather than " all who are in the graves i**wl|ichmoft denou per- 
fons, and not precifely bodies ? 

Ano()ier evideiice, that St. Paul makes a diftindtion bet^peen the dead sad 
fhe bodies of the d^ fo that the dead cannot be taken in this» i Cor. iv. to flsod 
precifely for tl^ bodies of thp dead, are tbefe words of the ipoftle, f ^ But iboie 
fnen will (ay, how are the dead raifed ? And with what bodies do they comer 
Which words, *« dead" and ** they,** if fuppofed tollaod precifely for the bodies of 
the dead, the qi^ei^on will run tl^is : ** How are the dead bodies raifed i Awl 
vrith what bodies dp the dead bQ4te» come ?** Whi^ fecms to have no very 
agreeable fenfe. 

This therefore beiiig fo, that the Spirit of God keeps fo exprefsly to thii 
phrafe, or form of fpeaking in the New Teftament, *< of raifing, qnickeaiogi 
fifing, rpfurreaion, Jcc of tl^ dead," where the refun«aiott of the laft di^ ii 
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spoken of $ and that the body it not nentioDcd, but in aofver to this que ftien, 
** With what bodies iball thol« dead, who are raifed, come ?** do that bjr the 
deadcapnot preciiely be meant the dead bodies : 1 do not lee but a good Chriit- 
iam who read* the icripture with an intension to believe all that is tbere re- 
vealed to him eoaceraiog the reforre&ion, may acquit bimfelf of bis duty there- 
ioy withoQt entering into the inquiry, wbetber the dead ihall have the very 
Dune bodice oroo ? Which fort of inquiry the apoftle, by the appeUation he 
beftows here on him that makes it, feems not much to encourage. Nor, if he 
ihall think himfelf bound to determine concerning the identity of the bodiee 
of the dead railed at the laft day, will he, by the remainder of St Paul's anfwer, 
find the determination of the Apoftle to be much in favor of the very fame 
body; nnleis the being told, that the body ibwn, is not that body that ihall be; 
that the body raifed is as different from that whii^h was laid down, as the ileih 
of man is from the fl^ of beafts, fiihes, and birds ; or as the fun, moon, and 
(Urs are different one from another ; or as different as a corruptible, weak, nat- 
ural, aortal body, is from an incorruptible, powerful, fpiritual, immortal body ; 
and laftly, as different as a body that is fleih and blood, is from a body that is not 
fiefh and Mood : ** for ilelh Ukd blood cannot, fays St. Paul, in this very place/ 
inherit the kingdom of Giod :** unleis, I iay, all this, which is contauK^ in St. 
Panrs words, can be fuppefed to be the way to deliver this as aq article of 
faith, which is required to be believed by every one, viz. *• That the dead 
ibould be raifed with the very fame bodies that they had before in this life;'* 
which article piKipoM in thefe or the like plain and expreis words, could have 
left no room for doubt in the meaneft capacities, nor for ccnteff in the moff 
pervetie maudi. 

Yenr loidlhip adds in the next words, f " And fo it hath becfi always undcfw 
flood by the Chriffian church, vin. That the refurre^on of the 4ame body, in 
your ios€fliip's fenie of the fame body, is an article of faith.*' Anfwer. What 
the Chriftian church has always under ftood, is beyond ii^y knowledge. But for 
thole who coming ihort of your lordfliip's great learning cannot gather their 
articles of faith from the underAanding of alt the «diole Cbriftian church, ever 
fince the preaching of the gofpd, (who make the far greater part of Chriftians, 
1 think I may iay nine hundred ninety and nine of a thoufand) but are forced 
to hav« recourie to the fcripture to find them there, I dci,not fee, that they will 
eafily find there this propbfed as an article of faith, that there (hall be a re* 
fnrre^on of the iame body ; but that there tball be a refurredion of the dead, 
without explicitly determining. That they (hail be raifed with bodies made up 
wholly of the. iiMne particles which were once vitally united to their fouls 
in their fo|:mer life, without the mixture of any one other particle of matter ) 
which ia that which your lordfhip means by the fiune body. 

But fuppofing your lordfliip to have demonftrated this to be an article of 
faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not £fit, that all that your lordlhip 
has (aid here, makes it fo niuch as probable ; What is all this to mc ? Yes, fays 
your lordihip in the following words, \ ** My idea of peilbnal identity is ioconT 
fiftenC with it, for it makes the fame body which was here united to the foul, 
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act to be iiecdSarj to the do6tnne of the refurre^ion. But any material 
fubftance united to the (ame principle of confcioufaels, makes the fame body.** 

This is an argument of your iordihip*s which 1 am obliged to anfwer to. 
But is it not fit I fhould firft underftand it, before 1 anfwer it ? NoW here I do 
not well know it is, ** to make a thing not to be neceflary to the dodrine of 
the refurredlion." But to help myfelf out the bed I can, with a guefi, I will 
conje^ure (which, in difputing with learned men, is not very fafe) your lord- 
fliip*8 meaning is, that " my idea of perfonal identity makes it not Bccefiary," 
that for the jailing the fame perfon, the body fhould be the fame. 

Your lord{liip*s next word is« but ;'* to which I am ready to Teply,Bat 
what ? What does my idea of perfonal identity do ? For fomething of that 
^nd the adverfative particle ** but** fhould, in the ordinary conftru(^ion of 
our language, introduce, to make the propofition clear and intelligible : bat 
here is np fuch thing. <* But," is one of your lordfhip*s privi^ed particles, 
which I muft not meddle with, for fear your lordfhip complain of me againt 
*'M fo fevere a critic, that for the leaft ambiguity in any particle fill up pages 
in my anfwer, to make my book look confiderable for the bulk of it" But 
fince this propofition here, ^ my idea of perfonal identity makes the fame body 
which was here united to the foul, not neceflary to the do<arine of the refar- 
re^on : but any material fubftance being united to the fame principle of con- 
fcioufhefs, makes the iame body," is brought to prove my idea of perfonal 
identity inconfiftent with the article of the refurre<5tion ; I muft make it out 
in fome dire<ft fenfe or other, that I may fee whether it be both true and cob- 
clufive. I therefore venture to read it thus ; « My idea of perfonal identity 
makes the fame body which was here united to the foul, not to be neceflary at 
the refurre^on ; but allows, that any maurial fubftance being united to the 
fame principle of confcioufnefs, makes the fame body. Ergo, my idea of per- 
fonal identity is inconfiftent with the article of the refurredion of the fame 
body.- 

If this be your lordfliip*s fenfe in this paflage, as I here have guefled it to he, 
or elfe I know not what it is, I anfwer, 

1. That my idea of perfonal identity does not allow, that any material fub« 
fiance, being united to the fame principle of confcioufnefs, makes the fame 
body, 1 fay no fuch thing in my book, nor any thing from whence it may be 
inferred ; and your lordfhip would kave done me a favor to have fet down die 
words where I fay fo, or thofe from which you infer fb, and fhowed how it 
follows from any thing I h&ve faid. 

2. Granting, that it were a confequence from my idea of perfonal identity, 
that « any material fubftance, being united to the fame principle of confciouf- 
nefs, makes the fame body; this would not prove that my idea of perfonal 
identity was inconfiftent with this propofition, « that the fame body fhallbe 
raifed," but, on the contrary, affirms it : fince, if I affiiro, as I do, that the 
fame perfon fliall be raifed, and it be a confequence of my idea of perfonal 
identity, that « any material fubftance, being united to the fame principle of 
confcioufnefs, makes the fame body ;" it follows, that if the fame perfon be 
raifed, the fame body muft be raifed ; and fo 1 have herein faid nothing incon- 
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fiftent with the refurretfbkm of the £aine body, but have faid more for it than 
your lonUhip. For there can be nothing plainer, than that in the fcn'pture it 
i» revealed, that the fame perfons fhali be raifed, and appear before the judge- 
ment-feat of Chrifi, to anfwer for what they have done in their bodies. If 
therefore whatever matter be joined to the principle of confcioufnefs makes 
the fame body, it is demonftration, that if the fame perfons are raifed, they have 
the fame bodies. 

How then your lordfhip makes this an inconfiftency with the refurredHon 
is beyond my conception. <* Yes,** fays your lordihip,* <* it is inconiiftent with 
it, for it makes the body which was here united to the foul, not to be neceflary.*' 

3. I anfwer, therefore, thirdly, That this is the firft time I ever learnt, that 
'''not neceflary" w&s the fame with ** inconfiftent.** 1 fay, that a body made 
up of the fame numerical parts of matter, is not neceflary to the making of 
the fame perfon ; from whence it will indeed follow, that to the jrefurrediion 
of the fame pcfirfon, the fame numerical particles of matter are not required. 
What does your lordfliip infer from hence ? To wit, this : Therefore he who 
thinks, that the lame particles of matter are not neceflary to the making of 
the fame perfon, cannot believe, that the fame perfon (hall be raifed with bod- 
ies made of the very fame particles of matter, if God fhould reveal» that it (hall 
be fo, viz. That the fame perfons {hall be raifed with the fame bodies they had 
before. Which is all one as to fay, that he' who thought the blowing of ram't 
horns was not neceflary in ttfelf to the falling down of the walls of Jerich«, 
could sot believe, that they {hould fall upon the blowing of ram's horns, when 
God had declared it fliould be fo. 

Your lordfliip iays, '* my idea of perfonal identity is inconfiftei^t with the 

article of the reforredHon :" the reafon you ground it on, is this, becaufe it 

makes not the fame body neceflTary to' the making the fame perfon. Let us 

grant your lordfliip's confequence to be good, what will follow from it ? N« 

lefs than this, that your lor(lflup*s notion (for I daxe not fay your lordfhip haa 

any Ho dangerous things as ideas) of perfonal identity, is inconfiflent with the 

article of the refurre<£lion. The demonftration of it is thusr your lordfliip 

fays, f ** It is not neceflary that the body, to be raifed at the laft day, fliould 

confifl of the fame particles of matter which were united at the point of death ; 

for there muft be a great alteration in them in a lingering difeafe, as if a (at 

man falls into a confumption t you do not fay the fame particles which the 

finner bad at the very time of commiffion of his fins ; for then a long flnner 

mufl have a vafl body, confidering the continual fpending of particles by per- 

fpiration.** And again, here your lordfliip fays, \ *• You allow the notion of 

perfonal identity to j^elong to the fame man under feveral changes of matter.*' 

From which words it is evident, that your lordfliip fuppofes a perfon in thb 

world may be continued and preferved the fame in a body not con lifting of 

the fame individual particles of matter ; and hence it demonflratively follows. 

That let your lordfhip's notion of perfonal identity be what it will, it makes 

" the fame body not to b^ neceflary to the fame perfon ;** isind therefore it if 

by your lordfliip's rule inconfiflent with the article of the refurre<SUoa. 

•2dAaC t^Wd. ilbid.. 
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When your lordfliip (hall duok fit to dear your own notkm of perfobal iden- 
tity from thit tnconfifteacy with the article of the refumoAioo, 1 do not doabt 
but my idea of perfooal identity will be thereby cleared too. Till then, all 
inconfiftenqr with that article, which your lordPiip hat here charged on minet 
wiQ unavoidably fall upon your lord£hip*s too. 

BUt for the clearing of both, give me leave t» fay, my lord, that whatfoerer 
it not neceflary, doet not thereby become ioconliftent. It is not neceflary to 
the fame perfon, that hit body fliould always coofift of the lame nnmericai 
partidw ; thit it demonftration, becanfe the partidet of the bodies of the fame 
peribnt in thit life change every moment, and your lordfliip omnot deny it: 
and yet thit maket it not inconfiftent with Ood't preferving, if he tbinktfit, 
to the iame perfont, bodies confiding of the fame numerical partidet always 
from the refurredtion to eternity. And fo likewife though I fay any thing 
that fuppofes it not neceflary, that the fame nomerical particles, which were 
vitally united to the foul in thit li(e,ihaold be reunited to it, at the refurredtion, 
and conilitnte the body it (hall then have; yet it It not incmififlent with this, 
chat Ood nay, if he pleafet, give to every one a 'body confifting only of fuch 
partidet at were before vitally united to hit foul. Ai^ thus, I think, I have 
cleared my book from all that inconfiOaicy whicS your lofdflup charges on it, 
and would perfoade the world it has wit'i tiie article of the reforredion of 
the dead* 

Only before I leave it, I will fet down the remainder of what your lordihip 
(ays upon thit head, that though f fee not the coherence nor tendency of it, 
nor the force of any argument in it againft me i yet that nothing may be o* 
mitred tW your lordfliip has thought fit to entertain your reader with on 
thit new point, nor any one have reafon to fofped, that I have pafled by any 
word of your lotdfliip't, (on thit now firft introduced fuhje6k) viherein he 
might find your lordfliip had proved what you had promifed in yoor title- 
page. Your remaining words are thefe: * *< The difpute is not how far per- 
fonal identity in itfelf may confift in the very fame material fubftance ; for we 
allow the notion of perfonal identity to belong to the fame man under feveral 
changes of matter ; but whether it doth not depend iipon a vital union be- 
tween the foul and body, and the life, which is confequent upon it ; and there- 
fore in the refurre^kion, the fame material fobflance mufl be reunited, or elfe 
it cannot be called a refurredtion, but a renovation, i. e. it may be a new life> 
but not a railing the body from the dead/' I confeft, I do not fee hew what 
is here ufliered in by the words ** and therefore/* it a eonfequence from the 
preceding words : but as to the propriety of the name; 1 think it will not be 
much <]ueflioned, that if the fame man rife who was dfad, it may very prop- 
erly be called the refurredtion of the dead ; which is the language of the 
fcripture. 

I mufl not part with this article of the refurre<^on, without returning mt 
thanks to your lordfliip^ for making me f take notice of a fault in my eflay. 
When I wrote that book, I took it for granted as I dottbt not but many others 
have done, that the fcripture had mentioned, in ezprefs terms, « the refinrec- 

\ 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

OF OTHER /RELATIONS. 

§ 1. ProfiortionaL 

BESIDES the before -mentioned occasions of time, place, and 
causality of comparing, or referring things one to another, there 
are, as I have said, infinite others, some whereof I shall mention. 

FiRs*fy The first I shall name, is some one simple idea ; which 
being capable of parts or degrees, affords an occasion of compar* 
ing the subjects wherein it is to one another, in respet:t of that sim* 
pie idea, v. g, whiter y sweeter^ ^igg^r^ equals more^ Sec. These 
relations depending on the equality and excess of the same simple 
idea, in several subjects, may be called, if one vfiW^ firofiortional'; 
and that these are only conversant about those simple ideas receiv- 
ed from sensation or reflection, is so evident, that nothing need be^ 
said to evince it. 

" '^'2. Natural, 
*•» fit 
SEcoi^DLTy Another occasion 6f comparing things together, oi* 

considering one thing, so as to include in that consideration some 
other thing, is the circumstances of their origin or beginning ; 
which being not- after wai'ds to be altered, make the relations de- 
pending thereon as lastiog as the subjects to which they belong ; 
IK ff^ father and «ow, hr other a^ cousiu'gei'mansy &c. which have 
their relations by one community of blood, wherein they partake 
in several degrees ; countrymen^ i, e. those who were born in the 
same country, or tract of ground ; and these I call natural relations; 
wherein we may observe, that mankind have. fitted their notions 

tion of the body.** But upon the occafion your iordfhip has given me in your 
lad letter, to look a little mojre narrowly into what revelation has declared con- 
cerning the refurred^ion, and finding no fuch exprefs vi^ords in the fcripture, as 
that " the body {hall rife or be raifed, or the refurre<Siion of the body ;*' I ihatl 
in the next edition of it, change thefe words of my book, * ** The dead bodies 
of men (hall rife,*' into thefe of the fcripture, " the dead {hall rife.** %Not that 
I queftiou, that the dead {hall be raifed with bodies ; but in matters of revela« 
tion, I think it not only fafeft, but our duty, as far as any one delivers it for 
revelation, to keep dofe to the words of t^^e. fcripture, uniefs he will aiTume to 
himfelf the authority of one infpired, or make himfelf wifer than the Holy Spir- 
it himfelf If I had fpoke of the refurrediion in precifely fcripture terms, I had 
'Avoided giving your lord{hip the occafion of making f here fuch a verbal re- 
iie<£lion on my words; *• What I not if there be an idea of identity a* to the 
body r* 1 

* Effay, B. 4. C. 18. § 7. f 2d Anf, 
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and words to tlie use of common life^ and not to the truth and ex- 
tent of thuigs. For it is certain, that in reality the relation is the 
same betwixt the begetter and the begotten, in the several races 
of other animals as well as men : but yet it is seldom saidi this 
bull is the grandfather of such a calf; or that two pigeons are 
cousin-germaiis* It is very convenient, that by distinct names Jiese 
reUtioDs should be observed^ and marked out in mankind ; there 
being occasbn, both in lawa> and other communications one with 
another, to mention and take notice of men under these relations : 
from whence also arise the obligations of several duties amongst 
q&en. Whereas in brutes, men having very little or no cause to 
mind these relations, they have not thought fit to give them dis- 
tinct and peculiar names. This, by the way, may give us some 
light idto the different state and growth of languages; which, be- 
ing suited only to the convenience of communication, are propor- 
tioned to the notions men have, and the commerce of thoughts fa- 
miliar amongst them ; and not to the reality or extent of things, 
nor to the various respects might be found among them, nor the 
different abstract considerations might be framed about them. 
Where they liad no philosophical notions, there they had no terms 
te express them : and it is no wonder men should have fram^ no 
names for those things they found no occasion to discourse of. 
From whence it is easy to imagine, why, as in some countries, they 
may have not so much as^the name for a horse ; and in others, 
where they are more careful of the pedigrees of their horses than 
of their own, that there they may have not only names for particu- 
lar horses, but also of their several relations of kindred one to 
another. 

§ 3. Instituted, 
TsisoLTy Sometimes the foundation of considering things^^with 
reference to one another, is some act whei^eby any one comes by 
a moral right, power, or obligation to do something^. Thus a gen- 
eral is one that hath power to command an army : and an army 
under a general is a collection of armfid men obliged to obey one 
man. A citizerr^ or a burgher^ is one who has a right to certain 
privileges in this or that place. All this sort depending upon 
men's wills, or agreement in^ society, I call instituted^ or volun* 
tary ; and may be distinguished from the natural, in that they are 
most) if not all of them, some way or other alterable, and separable 
fi'om the persons to whom they have sometimes belonged, though 
neither of the substanceSf so related, be destroyed. Now, though 
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these are all reciprocal^ as well as the rest, and contain in them a 
reference of two things one to the other; yet, because one of the 
two things often wants a relative name, importing that references 
men usually take no notice of it, and the relation is commonly over- 
looked : T^. s^* a fiatron and client are easily allowed to be relations^ 
but a conHable or dictator are not so readily, at fii»st hearings con- 
sidered as such ; because there is no peculiar name for those who 
are under the comn^nd of a dictator, or (^nstable^ expressing a 
reladon to either of them; though it be certain^ that either of them 
hath a certain power over some others ; and so is so iar related to 
them, as well as apatron^is to his client, or general to his army. 

$ 4. Moral, 
FovR^BLr^ There is another sort of relation, which is the con- 
formity, or disagreement^ men's voluntary actions have to a rule to 
which they are referred, and by which they are judged of; which, > 
I think, may be called moral relation, as being that which denomi- 
nates our moral actions, and deserves well to be examined ; there 
being no part of knowledge wherein we should be more careful to 
get determined ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, obscurity and 
confusion. Humem actions, when with their various ends, objects, 
mannet^s, and circumstances, they are framed into distinct complex 
ideas are, as has been shown, so many mixed modesy a great part 
wheixof have names annexed to them. Thus, supposing gratitude 
to be a readiness to acknowledge and return kindness received, * 
polygamy to be the having more wives than one at once ; when 
we frame these notions thus in our minds, we have there so mai^ 
determined ideas of mixed modes. But this is not all that con- 
cerns our actions ; it is not enough to have determined ideas of 
them, and to know what names belong to such and such combi- 
nations of ideas. We have a. farther and greater concernment, 
and that is, to know whether such actions so made yp are morally 
good or bad. 

€ 5. Moral good and evil. 
Good and evil, as hath been shown, B. II. Ch. 30. § 2. and Ch. 2U 
% 42. are nothing but pleasure or pain, or that which occasions, or 
procures pleasure or pain to us. Moral good and evil then is on- 
ly the conformity or disagreement of our voluntaiy actions to some 
law, whereby good or evil is drawn x)n us by the will and i^ower of 
the lawmaker ; which good and evil, pleasure or pain, attending 
our observance, or breach of the law, by the decree of the lawmiik* 
er, is that we call reward and punishment 
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$ 6. Moral rules. 

Or these moral rules, or laws, to which men generally refer, and 
by which they judge of the rectitude or pravity of thw actions, 
there seem to me to be three sorU^ with their three dtferait en- 
forcements, or rewards and punishments* F<ir ance it would be 
utterly in vain to suppose a rule set to the free actions d men, 
without annexing to it some enforcement of good and evil to de- 
termine hb will, we must, wherever we suppose a law, suppose 
also some reward or punishment annexed to that law. It would 
be in vain for one intelligent being to set a rule to the actions of 
another, if he had it not in his power to reward the compliance 
with, and punish deviation from his rule, by some good and evil, 
that is not the natural product and consequence of the action it** 
self. For that being a natural convenience, or inconvenience, 
would operate of itself without a law. This, if I mistake not, is 
the true nature of all lawj properly so called. 

♦ § 7. Laws. 

The laws that men generally refer their actions to, to judge of 
their rectitude, or obliquity, seem to me to be these three. U 
The divine law. 2. The civil law. S. The law of o/nnion or 
refiutatUmy if I may so call it. By the relation they bear to the 
first of these, men judge whether their actions are sins or duties i 
by the second, whether they be criminal or innocent ; and by 
the thiix), whether they be viitues or vices. 

§ 8. Divine lawy the measure of sin and duty, 
FiBsTj The divine law, whereby! mean that law which God has 
set to the actions of men, whether promulgated to them by the 
light of nature, or the voice of revelation. That God has given 
a rule whereby men should govern themselves, I think there is 
nobody so brutish as to deny. He has a right to do it ; we are 
bis creatures : he has goodness and wisdom to direct our actions 
to that which is best ; and he has power to enforce it by rewards 
and punishments, of infinite weight and duration, in another life » 
for nobody can take us out of his hands. This is the only true 
touchstone of moral rectitude^ und by comparing them to this law, 
it is that men judge of the most considerable moral good or evil 
of their actions ; that is, whether as duties or sins^t they arelike to 
procure them happiness or misery from the handa of the Al« 
mighty. 

§ 9. Crvil law^ the measure of crimes and innocence. 
S^CQifpLfy The dvU law, the rul^ set by the commonwealth to 
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the actions of those who belong to it^ is another rule to which men 
refer their actions, to judge whether they be cHminal or no. This 
law nobody overlooks ; the rewards and punishments that enforce 
it being ready at hand, and suitable to the power that makes it ; 
which is the force of the commonwealth, engaged to protect the 
lives, liberties, and possessions of those who live according to its 
laws, and has power to take away life, liberty, or goods, from him 
who disobeys : which is the punishment of offences committed 
against this law. 

§ 10. Philosophical lawj the measure of virtue and vice, 
TniRDLTy The law of ofiinisn or re/iutation. Virtue and vice 
ai*e names pretended and supposed every where to stand for ac- 
tions in their own nature right and wrong ; and as far as they real- 
ly are so applied, they so far are coincident with the divine law < 
jabove mentioned. But yet whatever is pretended, this is visible, ' 
that these names virtue and vice^ in the particular instances of 
their application, through the several nations and societies of men 
in the world, are constantly attributed only to such actions, as in 
each country and society are in reputation or discredit. Nor is it 
to be thought strange, that men every where should give the 
name of virtue to those actions, which amongst them are judged 
praise-worthy ; and call that viccy which they account blameable : 
since otherwise they would condemn themselves if they should 
think any thing rights to which they allowed not commendation : 
any thing wrongs which they let pass without blame. Thus the 
measure of what is every where called and esteemed virtue and 
viccy is the approbation or dislike, praise or blaipe, which by a ' 
secret and tacit consent establishes itself in the several societies, 
tribes, and clubs of men in the world ; whereby several actions 
come to 6nd credit or disgrace amongst them, according to the 
judgement, maxims, or fashions of that place. For though men, 
uniting to politic societies, have resigned up to tlie public the dis- 
posing of all their force, sotliatthey cannot employ it agcdnst any 
fellow-citizens any farther than the law' of the country directs ; 
yet they retain still the power of thinking well or ill, approving or 
disapproving of the actions of those whom they live amongst, and 
converse with ; and by tliis approbation and dislike, they establish 
among themselves what they will call virtue and vice. 

That this is the common measure <f virtue and vice^ will appear 
to any que who conuders, that though that passes for vice in oia^ 
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countryt which is counted a virtue^ wr at least not -mce in another, 
yet, eveiy where, viriuc and praise, vtcr and Uame, go together. 
Firtue is every where that which is thought praise-worthy ; and 
nothing else but that which has the allowance of public esteem, 
is called virtue,^ Virtue and praise are so united, that they are 

* Our author, 2n his preface to the fourth edition, taking notice how apt 
men have been to miftake him, added what here follows : Of this the ingenious 
author of the difcourfe concerning the nature of man has given me a late in- 
ftance, to mention no other. For the ciyiiity of his ezpreffions, and the can- 
dor that betongs to his order, forbid me to think, that he would bare dofed 
his preface with an iniinuation, as if in what I had laid, book ii. chap. 28^ eon- 
ceming the third rule which men refer their a<^ons to, 1 went about to make 
' virtue vice, and vice virtue, unlefs he had miftaken my meaning ; which he 
could not have done, if he had but given himfelf the trouble to confider what 
the argument was I was then upon, and what was the chief defign of that chap- 
ter, plainly enough fet down in the fourth fet^ion, and thofe follovnng. For \ 
Was there not lapog down moral rules, but (howiug the originat and nature of 
iloral ideas, and enumerating the rules men nudce ufe of in moral relations, 
whether thofe rules were true or f^e : ttid, parfuaat thereunto, 1 tell what 
has every where that denomintfioo, which in the language of that place anfwen 
to virtue and vice in ours ; which alters not the nature of things, Uiough men 
do generally judge of, and denominate their adlions according to the eflecm 
and fafliion of the place, or itdi they are of. 

If he had been at the pains to reflect on what I had faid, b. i. c. 3. § 18, and 
in this prefent chapter, § 13, 14, 15, and 20, he would have known what I 
think of the eternal anil unalterable nature of right and wrong, and what I call 
irirtue and vice : and if he had obferved, that in the place be quotes, I only re^ 
port as matter of fad what othem call virtue and vice, he wotild not have iMind 
it liable to any great exception. For, I think, 1 am not much out in laying, 
that one of the rules made ufe of in the world for a ground or meafure of a 
ffnoral relation, is that efieem and reputation which feveral forts of a^ons find 
varioufly in the fev6ral focieties of men, according to which they are there 
called virtues or vices : and whatever authority the learned Mr. I;owde places 
in his old Englifh di<5lionary, I dare fay it no where tells him (if I ihonkl ap*- 
peid to it) that the fame adlion is not in credit, caHed and counted^ virtue in 
xme place, which being in difrepute, pafies for and under the name of tHloe in a* 
nother. The taking notice that men beftow the names of virtue and viee ac- 
cording to this rule of reputation, is all 1 have done, or can be kid to wy 
charge to have done, towards the making vice virtue, and virtue vice. Bat 
the good man does well, and as becomes his calling, to he watchful in fnch 
points, and to take the alarm, even at etpref&ons, which ftanding alone by 
themfelves might found ill, and be fufpe<Sted. 

It is to this zeal, allowable in his fun<5bion, that 1 foigive his citing, as he 
does, thefe words of mine, in $ 1 1, of this chapter; •* The exhortations of ia 
fpired teachprs have opt feared to appeal to common repute : * Whatlbever 
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called often by the saroe jnanie. Sunt atfa firamia laudiy says Fifr-« 
gili and so CiceiX), M'ihU hal^^t naiura ^rastanttusy guam hone^ 
siateniy qtiam laudetfiy fuam dignUatentj guam dccus ; which) he 


thiiigi are lovely, whatfoever things are of good report, if there be any Tirtiie, 
if there be any praife,* &c. Phil. iv. 8.'* without taking notice of thofe iair 
mediately preceding, which introduce them, and run thus : ** whereby in the 
corruption of manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, which ought 
to be the rule of virtue and vice, were pretty well preferved ; fo that even the 
exhortations of infpired teachers, &c.'* by which words, and the red of that 
fe<5lion, it is plain that I brought that paflage of St. Paul, not to prove that the 
general meafure of what men call virtue and vice, thoughout the world, was 
the reputation and fafliion of e&cb particular fociety within itfelf ; but to ifaow, 
that though it were fo, yet for reaibnt I there give, men, in that way of de« 
nominating their anions, did not for the moft part much vary from the law of 
nature : which is that ftanding and unalterable rule, by which they ought to 
judge of the moral re(Stitude and pravity of their adtions, and accordingly de- 
nominate them virtues or vices. Had Mr. Lowde confidered this, he would 
have found it little to his purpofe to have quoted that paiTage in a fenfe I afed 
it not ; and would'l imagine, have fpared the explication he fubjotns to it, aa 
not very neceffary. But I hope this fecond edition wiH give him &xWSa£dotk 
in the point, and that this matter is now fo exprefied, as to ihow him there was 
no caufe oficruple. . 

Though I am forced to differ from him in thofe apprehenfions he' has eifr 
prefl*ed in the latter end of his preface, concoroing; "what I had (aid about virtue 
and vice ; yet we are better agreed than he thinks, in what he fays in hit 
third chapter, p. 78. concerning natural infcriptioB and innate notions. I ihall 
not deny him the privilege he claims, p. S9. to ftate the queftion as he pleafes, 
efpecialfy when he dates it fo, as to leave nothing in it contrary to what I have 
faid : for, according to him, innate notions being conditional things, depending 
upon the concurrence of feveral other circumftance8,in order tothefoul's exerting 
them ; all that he fays for innate, imprinted, impreffed notions (for of innate 
ideas he fays nothing at all) amounts atlaft only to this : that there are certain 
proportions, lyhich though the foul from the beginning, or when a man is boni« 
does not know, yet by aififtance frcnn the outward fenfes,and tlie help of fome 
previous cultivation, it may afterwards come certainly to know the truth of ; 
which 18 DO more than what I have afiirmed m my firft book. For I fuppofe^ 
by the foul's exerting them, he mean* its beginning to know them, or eife the 
foul's exerting of notions wiU be to me a very unintelligible exprefiion ; and I 
think at beft is a very unfit one in this cafe, it mifleaifing men's thoughts by ah 
infinuation, as if thefe notions were in the mind before the foul exerts them, 
i. e. before they are known : whereas.truly before they are known, there i» noth- 
ing of them in the mind, but a capacity to know them, when the concurrence 
of thofe circumihnces, which this ingenious author thin^ neceflary. in order to 
the foul's exerting them, brings them into out kaowledge. 

P. 52. 1 find him expreis it thus ; *< thefe natural notions are not foi imprinted 
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tellsyouy are all names for the same thing) Tusc. lib. ii. This b 
the language of the heathen philosophers, who well understood 
wherein their notions of virtue and vice consisted, and though 
perhaps by the different temper, education, fashion, maxims, or 
interests of different sorts of men, it fell out that what was thought 
prabe-worthy in one place, escaped not censure in another ; and 
so in different societies, virtues and vices were changed ; yet, as 
to the main, they for the most pan kept the same every where. 
For since nothing can be more natural, than to encourage with 
esteem and reputation tliat wherein every one finds his advantage, 
and to blame and discountenance the contrary ; it is no wonder 
that esteem and discredit, virtue and vice^ should in a great meas- 
ure every where correspond with the unchangeable rule of right 
and wrong, which the law of God hath established : there being 
nothing that so directly and visibly secures and advances the gen- 
eral good of mankind in this world, as obedience to the laws be 
has set them ; and nothing that breeds such mischiefs and con- 
fusion, as the neglect of them. And therefore men, without re- 
nouncing all sense and reason, and their own interest, which they 
are so constantly true to, could not generally mistake in placing 
yieir commendation and blame' on that side that really deserved 
it not. Nay, even those men whose practice was otherwise, fail- 
ed not to give their approbation right ; few being depraved to 
tliat degree, as not to condemn, at least in others, the faults they 
themselves were guilty of : whereby, even in the corruption of 
manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, which ought to 
be the rule of virtue and vice^ were pretty well preferred. So 
that even the exhortations of inspired teachers have not feared to 
appeal to common repute : « Whatsoever is lovely, whatsoever 

upon the foul, as that they naturally and necefTarily exert themfelves (even in 
children and idiots) without any aOiftance from the outward fenfes, or without 
the help of fome previous cultivation.** Here he fays they exert tbemfelves, as 
p. 78. that the foul exerts them. When he has explained to himfelf or others 
what he means by the fouKs exerting innate notions, or their exerting them* 
felves,and what that previous cultivation and circumfiances, in order to their 
being exerted, are ; he v{i\\, 1 fuppofe, find there is fo little of controverfy 
between him and me in the point, batiQg that he calls that exertiug of notions 
which I in a more vulgar flyle call knowing, that I have reafon to think he 
brought in my name upon this occafion only out of the pleafure he has to 
fpeak civilly of me ; which I muft gratefully acknowledge he 'has done where- 
ever he mentions me, not without conferring on. me, as fome others have done, 
a title I have no right to. 
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is of good reports if there be any Tiitue, if there be any praise/^ 
fcc. I^hil. iv. 8. . ' 

$13. lu enforcemenUi comniendaUm^ and diserediL 

If any -one shall imagine that I have forgpot my' own notion of a 

laW) when I make the law whereby men judge of virtue and vice^ 

to be nothing else but the consent of private m^n, who have not 

authority enough to n^ake a law ; especiaUy wanting that, which 

is so necessary, and essential to a laW) a power to enforce it : I 

think I may say, that he who imagines commendation and disgrace 

not to be strong motives to men, to accomodate themselves to the 

opinions and rules of those with wh(»n they converse, seems little 

skilled hi the nature or history of mankind: the greatest part 

whereof he shall find to govern themselves chiefiy, if not solely, 

by this law of fashion ; and so they do that which keeps them in 

reputation with their company, little regard the laws of God, of 

the magistrate. The penalties that attend the breach of God's 

laws, some, nay perhaps most men, seldom seriously reflect on ; 

and &moog8t those that do, many, whilst they break that law, en^ 

tertain thoughts of future reconciliation, and making their peace 

for such breaches. -And as to the punishments due from the laws 

of the common weahii, they frequently flatter themselves with the 

hopes of impunity. But no man escapes the punishment of their 

censure and dislike, who offends against the fashion and opinion 

of the company he keeps, and would recommend himself to. Nor 

is there one of ten thousand^ who is stiff and insensible enough to 

bear up under the constant dislike and condemnation of his own 

club. He must be of a strange and unusual constitution, who can 

content himself to live in constant disgrace and disrepute with his 

own particular society. Solitude many men have sought, and been 

reconciled to : but nobody, that has the least thought or sense of ^ 

man about him, can live in society under the constant dislike and 

ill opinion of his familiars, and those he converses with. This is a 

burden too heavy for human sufferance : and he must be made uf^ 

of irreconcilable contradictions, who can take pleasure in cpmpa- 

ny, and yet be insensible of contempt and disgrace from his com-r 

panions. 

§ 13. These three laws the rules of moral good and evil. 
These three then. Firsts The law of God ; Secondly^ The law of 
politic societies ; Thirdly y The law of fashion, or private censure^ 
are those to which men variously compare their actions ; aiDd it is 
by their conformity to one of these laws, that they take their sneaa- 
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uroi, when they would judge of their moral rectitude, and denom- 
inate their actions good or bad. ^ 

$ 14. Morality t« the relation ofuetionM to ihete rulea. 
Whether the rule, to which, as to a touchstone, we bring our toI- 
untary actions, to examine them by, and try their goodness, and 
accordingly to name them ; which is, as it were, the mark of the 
value we set upon them : whether, I say, we take that rule from 
the fashion of the country, or the will of a law-maker, the mind is 
easily able to observe the relation any action hath to it, and to 
judge whether the action agrees or disagrees with the rule ; and so 
hath a notion of moral goodness or evilj which i^ either conformity 
or not conformity of any action to that rule : and therefore is often 
called moral rectitude. This rule being nothing but a collection 
of several simple ideas, the conformity thereto is but so ordering 
the action, that the simple ideas belonging to it may correspond to 
those which the law requires. And thus we see how moral beings 
and notions are founded on, and terminated in, these simple ideas 
we have received from sensation or reflection. For example, let 
us consider the complex idea we signify by the word murder ; and 
when we have taken it asunder, and examined all the particulars, 
we shall find them to amount to a collection of simple ideas de- 
rived from reflection or sensation, viz. Firsts From reflection on 
the operations of our own minds, we have the ideas of willing, con- 
sidering, purposing before hand, malice, or wishing ill to another ; 
and also of life, or perception, and self-motion. Secondly , ' From 
sensation we have the collection of those simple sensible ideas 
which are to be found in a man, and of some action, whereby we 
put an end to perception and motion in the man ; all which simple 
ideas are comprehended in the word murder. This collection of 
simple ideas being found by me to agree or disagree with the es- 
teem of the country I have been bred in, and to be held by most 
men there worthy' praise or blame, I call the action virtuous or 
vicious : if I have the will of a supreme invisible lawmaker for my 
rule ; then, as I supposed the action commanded or forbidden by 
God, I call it good or evil, sin or duty : and if I compare it to the 
civil law, the rule made by the legislative power of the country, I 
call it lawful or unlawful, a crime or no crime. So that whence- 
soever we lake the rule of moral actions, or by what standard so- 
ever we frame in our minds the ideas of virtues or vices, they con- 
sist only, and are made up of collections of simple ideas, which we 
originally received from sense or reflection, and their rectitt^de or 
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obliquity consi&ts m the agreement or disagreement with those pat- 
terns prescribed by some law. 

S 15. 
To coQcelve rightly oi moral actions we must take notice of them 
under this twofold consideration. Firsts As they are in themselves 
each made up of such a collection of simple ideas. Thus drunk' 
cnnessy or lyings signify such or such a collection of simple ideas, 
which I call mixed modes : and in this sense they are as much 
positive absolute ideasy as the drinking of a horse, or speaking of 
a parrot. Secondly^ Our actions are considered as good, bad, or 
indifferent; and in this respect they are relativey it being their cou« 
formity to, or disagreement with, some rule, that makes ihem to be 
regular or irregular, good or bad : and so, as far as they are com- 
pared with a rule, and thereupon denominated, they come under 
relation. Thus the challenging and fighting with a man, as it is 
a certain positive mode, or particular sort of action, by particular 
ideas^ distinguished from all others, is called duelling : which, 
when considered, in relation to the law of God, will deserve the 
•name sin ; to the law of fashion, in some countries, valor and vir- 
tue ; and to the municipal laws of some governments, a capital 
crime. In tliis case, when the positive mode has one name, and 
another name as it stands in relation to the law, the distinction may 
as ea^ly be observed, as it is in substances, where one name, v, g. 
many is used to signify the thing ; another, v. g. fat her y to signify 
the Illation. 

J 16. The denominations of actions often mislead us. 
But because very frequently the positive idea of the action, and 
its moral relation, are comprehended together under one name, 
and the same word made use of to express both the mode or action, 
and its moral rectitude or obliquity ; therefore the relation itself 
is less taken notice of, and there is often no distinction made be- 
tvfeen the fiositrve idea of the action, and the reference it has to a 
rule. By which confusion of these two distinct considerations un- 
der one term, those who yield too easily to the impressions of 
aoundsj a^d are forward to take names for things, are often misled 
in th^ir judgement of actions. Thus, the taking from another 
what is his, without his knowledge or allowance, is properly call- 
ed stettUng $ but that name being commonly understood to signi- 
fy also the moral pravity of the action, and to denote its contrarie- 
ty to the law, men are apt to condemn whatever they hear called 
stealing* as an ill actiony disagreeing with the rule of right. And 
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yet the private taking away his sword from a jnadmaii) to prevent 
his doing mischief, though it be properly denominated 9tealing^ as 
the name of such a mixed mode ; yet when compared to the law 
of God, and considered in its relation to that supreme rale, it is no 
sin or trangression, though the name stealing ordinarily carries 
sUch an intimation with it. 

§ 1 7. Relations innumerable. 
And thus much for the relation of human actions to a law, which 
therefore I call moral relations, 

(t would make a volume to go over all sorts of relations ; it is 
not therefore to be expected, that I should here mention them all. 
}t suffices to our present purpose, to show by these, what the ideas 
are we have of this comprehensive consideration, called relation : 
which is so "various^ and the occasions of it so many (as many as 
there can be of comparing things one to another) that it is not ve- 
ry easy to reduce it to rqles, or under just heads. Those I have 
mentioned, I think, are some of the most considerable, and 'Sucb as 
may serve to let us see from whence we get our ideas of relations, 
and wherein they are founded. But before I quit this argument, 
from what has been said, give me leave to observe ; 

§ 18. jiU relations terminate in simfile ideas. 
FiJtsTj That it is evident, that all relation terminates in^ and is ul« 
timately founded on, those simfile ideas we have got from sensation 
or reflection : so that all we have in our thoughts ourselves (if we 
think of ^n^ thing, or have any meaning) or would signify to 
others, when we use wor^s standing for relations, is nothing but 
some simple ideas, pr collections of simple ideas, compared one 
with another. This is so manifest in that sort called firofiortional^ 
that nothing cai^ be more : for when ^ man says, honey is sweeter 
than wax, it is plain that h|s thoughts ip this relation terminate in 
this siipple idea, sweetness, which is e(^ua]ly true of all the rest ; 
though where they are compoupded pr decompounded, the simple 
ideas ihey are made up of are, perhaps, seldom taken notice of. r. 
g, when the word father i9 mentioned : Jirstj There is meant that 
particular species, or collective idea, signified by the word man. 
Secondly^ Those sensible simple ideas signified by the word gen- 
eration ; and, thirdly y The effects of it, and pl\ the simple ideas 
signified b^ the word child. So the word friend being taken for a 
man, who lovei^ and is ready to do good to another, has all these 
following ideas to the making of it up ; flrsty All the simple ideas 
ppmprehende4 in the if prd xpan, or intelligent being. Secondly^ 
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The idea of love. Thirdly, The idea of readiness or disponlion. 
Ffmnhlyy The idea of action^ which is any khid of thought or mo« 
tion. Fifthly , The idea of good^ which signifies any thing that 
may advance his happiness,' and terminates at last) ifexaminedy 
in particular simple ideas ; of which the word good in general sig- 
nifies any one, but, if removed from all simple ideas quitCi it signi- 
fies nothing at all. And thus also all moral words terminate at 
last) though perhaps more remotely, in a collection of simple 
ideas : the immediate signification of relative words, being very 
oftei^ other supposed known, relations ; which, if traced one to 
another, still end in simple ideas. 

§ 19. We have ordinarily a^ clear (or clearer) a notion qftjie 
relation^ as qf Ub- foundation* 
SMcoxDLTy That in relations, ire have fcr the most part if not al- 
ways, aa clear a notion i^ the relation, aa we have qf thoae simfile 
ideaa wherein U ia founded. Agreement or disagreement, where(m 
relation depends, being things whereof we have commonly as dear 
ideas, as of any other whatsoever.; it being but the distinguishing 
simple ideas, or their degrees one from another, without which we 
could have no distinct knowledge at all. For if I have a clear idea 
of sweetness, tight or extension, I have too, of equal, or niore orr 
less of each of these : if I know what it is for one man to be bom 
of a woman, viz^ Sempronia, I know what it is for another man to 
be bom of the same woman, Sempronia ; and so have as clear a 
notion of brothers, as of births, and perhaps clearer. For if I be- 
lieved that Sempronia dug Titus out of the parsley-bed (as they 
used to tell children) and thereby became his mother ; and that 
afterwards, in the same manner, she dug Caius out of the pitrsley- 
bed, I had as clear a notion of the relation of brothers between 
them, as if I had all the skill of a midwife ; the notion that the 
same woman contributed, as mother, equally to their births 
(though I were ignorant or mistaken in the manner of it) being 
that on which I grounded the relation, and that they agreed in that 
circumstance of birth, let it be what it wijil. The comparing them 
then in their descent from the same person, without knowing the 
particular circumst^ces of that descent, is enough to found my 
notion of their having or not having the relation of brothers. But 
though the ideas of particular relations are capable of being as 
clear and distinct in the minds of those, who will duly consider 
them, as those of mixed modes, and more determinate than those 
af aabstipces; yet the names belonging to relation^ ate often qf 
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M doiMul sad oncertaiir eigoificatioD, w those ai ^iibsUmeeA or 
inixtti modes, aad much more tbau tliose of simple ide^is ; because 
lektiTe words beiiig the marks of this comparisoDy which is made 
.amfy by men's thoughtSy and ia an id^ tmly in men's miodS) m^ 
freqiiemlf apfily them to different oomparisoas of thingis, sccord- 
ing to their own imac;iiiatiQDs, which do not alwajrs correspo&d 
with those "of others using the same names. 

§ 20. The u0tion ^fthe relation U the wfncj whether tie ruUany 
action ia cemfiared to^ be true orfaUe, 
TMiMDtrj That in these I catt moral relatione^ I have a true so- 
tion of relation, by comparing the action with the rule, whether the 
rale be true or false. For if i measure anything by a yaxd, I know 
whether the thing I measure be longer or shorter than duA sop- 
posed yard, thoogh perhaps the yard I measure by be not ,ei:actlf 
theatandard; which indeed is another inquiry. For tho)»gh the 
orule be erraoeoas, and i mistaken in it ; yet the agreement or dis- 
agreeaoent obaervaUe in that whiefa I compane with it, mfthe&me 
perceive the relation. Though measuring by a wrong ruleii shall 
thereby be brought to ^odge amiss of its monal rectitude, tecaufie 
^ have tiied it by 4that which is not the true nde ; yet I am not mis- 
taken in the. rdaison which that acdon hearse thai nde I.ONOP^ 
it to, whkh is agreement or disagreement. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

OF CLEAa AITD OBSCVH^, niSTUfCT Al^D CONFUSED IDEAS. 

$ 1 . ideae 0ome dear and distinct^ other* obscure and ceni/Mied. 

HAVING shown the origtna4 of our ideas, and taike^i a view of 
their several sons ; considered the diHerence between the sim- 
ple.andfhe complex, and observed how the complex ones are t^' 
▼ided into those of modes, substances, and relationfs ; all whichi I 
tiiink, is necessary to be done by any one, ;trho would acqusint him- 
self thoroughly with the progress of the mind in its appreheosioD 
and knowledge (^things: liwHlyp^hafps, bethought Ihatedwelt 
fong enough upon the egiaminailion of kleas. I must, neveotheiess, 
crave leave to oflersome few other considerationa concenuDg 
them. The first is, that some are cieary and others oh^cunt ; some 
distinct and others eon/used, ' ^ 

$ 2. Char tmd odscure escfdalined ty mfphi. 
l*H]fi perception of the mind being most aptly ex|riaiiied by irords 
I'elaung to the sight, we sl^ best understand vrh^t ia aaeaot by 
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clear and obscure in our ideas, by reflecting on what we call clear 
and obacure in the objects of sight. Light being that which dis- 
covers to us visible objects, we give the name of obscure to that 
which is not placed in a light sufficient to discover minutely to us 
the figure and colors, which are observable in it, and which, in a 
better light, would be discernible. In like manner our simfile 
ideas are clear^ when they are such as the objects themselves, from 
whence they were taken, did or might, in a well-ordered sensaticm 
or perception, present them. Whilst the memory retains them ; 
thus, and can produce them to the mind, whenever it has occasion 
to consider them, they are clear ideas. So far as they eitlier want 
any thing of the original exactness, or have lost any of theii- first 
freshness, and are, as it were, faded or tarnished by time ; so far 
are they obscure. Complex tdeasy as they are made up of simple 
one^, so they are clear^ when the ideas' that go to their composition 
are clear ; and the number and order of those simple ideas, that 
are the ingredients of any complex one, i^ determinate and certain. 

§ 3. Causes of obscurity. 
The causes of obscurity in simple ideas, seem to be either dull or« 
gans, or very slight and transient impressions made by the objects, 
or else a weakness in the memory not able to retain them as re- 
ceived. For to return again to visible objects, to help us to ap- 
prehend this mutter : if the organs or faculties of perception, like 
wax over-hardened with cold, will not receive the impression of 
the seal, from the usual iinpulse wont to imprint it ; or, like wax 
of a temper too soft, will not hold it well when well imprinted ; or 
else supposing the wax of a temper fit, but the seal not applied 
with a,suf1icient force to make a clear impression : in any of these 
cases, the print left by the seal will be obscure. This, I suppose^ 
needs no application to make it plainer. 

§ 4. Distinct and confused^ what. 
As a clear'idea is that whereof the mind has such a full and evi- 
dent perception, as it does receive from an outward object operat- 
ing duly on a well-disposed organ, so a distinct idea is that wherein 
the mind perceives a difference from all other ; and a confused 
idea is such an one, as is not sufficiently distinguishable from 
another, fVom which it ought to be different. 

■ § 5. Objeciion, 
If no idea be confused^ but such as is not sufficiently distinguish- 
able from* another, from which ft should be different ; it will be 
hard, may any one say> to find any where a confused idea. For let 
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any idea be as it tnli, it can be no other but such as the mind per- 
ceives it to be ; and that very perception sufficiently distinguishes 
it from all other ideas, which cannot be other, L e, different, with* 
out being perceived to be so. No idea therefore can be undistm- 
guishable from another, from which it ought to be different, unless 
you would have it different from itself: for from all other it is evi- 
dently different. 

§ 6. Coi\fu»ion of ideas ia in reference to their names. 
To remove this difficulty, and to help us to conceive aright what it 
is that makes the confusion ideas are at any time chargeable with, 
we must consider, that things ranked under distinct names, are sup- 
posed different enough to be distinguished, that so each sort by its 
peculiar name may be marked, and discoursed of apart upon any 
occasion : and there is nothing more evident, than that the great- 
est part of different names are supposed to stand for different 
things. Now, every idea a man has, being visibly what it is, and 
distinct from all other ideas but itself ; that which makes it con- 
fusedy is, when it is such, that it may as well be called by another 
nan^e, as that which it is expressed by : the difference which 
keeps the things (tfi be ranked under those two different names) 
distinct, and makes some of them belong rather to the one, and 
some of them to the other of thoae names, being left out ; and so 
the distinction, which was intended to be kept up by those differ* 
ent names, is quite lost. 

$ 7. Defaults which make confusion. 
The defaults which usually occasion this confusion^ I think, are 
chiefly these following : 

, Firsty comfilex ideas made ufi of too few simfile ones-^ 
FiRsTf When any complex idea (for it is complex ideas that are 
most liable to confusion) is made up of too small a number of mm' 
file ideasy and such only as are common to other things, whereby 
the differences that make it deserve a different name, are left out. 
Thus he that has an idea made up of barely the simple ones of a 
beast with spots, has but a confused idea of a leopard ; it not being 
thereby sufficiently distinguished from a lynx, and several other 
sorts of beasts that are spotted. So that such an idea, though it 
hath the peculiar name leopard, is not distinguishable from those 
designed by the names lynx or panther, and may as well come un- 
der the name lynx as leopard. How much the custom of defiaing 
of words by general terms contributes to make the ideas we would 
express by them confused and undetermined, I leave others to con- 
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sider. This is evidenty. that confused ideas are such as render the 
use of words uncertain^ and take away the benefit of distinct names* 
When the ideas, for w^ich we use different terms, have not a dif- 
ference answerable to their distinct names, and so cannot be dis- 
tinguished by them, there it is that they are truly confused. 

§ 8. Secondly^ or its simfiie ones jumbled disorderly together, 
SscoNDLrj Another fault which makes our- ideas confused, is^ 
when though the particulars that make up any idea are in num- 
ber enough ; yet tliey are so jumbled together^ that it is not easily 
discernible, whether it more belongs to the name that is given it, 
than to any other. There is nothing properer to make us con- 
ceive this confusion, than a sort of pictures usually shown as sur- 
prising pieces of art, wherein the colors, as they are laid by the 
pencil on the table itself, mark out very odd and unusual figures, 
and have no discernible order in their position. This draught, 
thus made up of parts wherein no symmetry nor order appears, 
is in itself no more a confused thing, than the picture of a cloudy 
sk;^ : wherein though there be as little order of colors or figures 
to be found, yet nobody thinks it a confused picture. ' What is it 
then that makes it be thought confused, since the want of sym- 
metry does not ? As it is plain it does not, for another draught 
made, barely in imitation of this, could not be called confused. 
I answer. That which makes it be thought confused, is, the apply- 
ing it to some name, to wliich it doe^ no more discernibly belong, 
than to some other : x^. ^. When it is said to be the picture of a 
man, or Casary then any one with reason counts it confused : be- 
cause it is not discernible, in that state, to belong more to the 
name man, or Casar^ than to the name baboon, or Pomfiey ; 
which are supposed to stand for different ideas from those signi- 
fied by man, or Casar, But when a cylindrical mirror, placed 
right, hath reduced those irregular lines on the table into their 
due otxler and proportion, then the confusion ceases, and the eye 
presently sees that it is a man, or Casar^ i. e. that it belongs to 
those names ; and that it is sufficiently distinguishable from a 
baboon, or Pomfieyj i. e. from the ideas signified by th6se names. 
Just thus it is with our ideas, which are as it were the pictures of 
things. No one of these mental draughts, however the parts are 
put together, can be called confViscd (for they are plainly discern- 
ible as they are) till it be ranked under some ordinary name, to 
^vhich it cannot be discerned to belong, any more than it does to 
some other name of an allowed different signification^ 
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$ 9. Thirdly^ or are mutable and undetermined^ 
Third LTy A third defect that frequently gives the name of con- 
fused to our ideas, is, when any one of them is uncertain and un- 
determined. Thus we may observe men, who n6t forbearing to 
use the ordinary words of their language, till they have learned 
their precise s^ification, change the idea they make this or that 
term stand for, almost as often as they use it He that does this, 
out of uncertainty of what he should leave out, or put into his 
idea of church or idolatry^ every time he thinks of either, and 
holds not steady to any one precise combination of ideas, that 
makes it up, is said to have a confused idea of idolatry or the 
church : though this be still for the same reason as the former, 
viz. because a mutable idea (if we will allow it to be one idea) 
cannot belong to one name rather than another ; and so loses the 
distinction that distinct names are designed for. 

$ 1 0. Confusion^ without reference to names^ hardly conceivable. 
Br what has been ssdd, we may observe how much names, as 
supposed steady signs of things, and by their difference to stand 
for and keep things distinct that in themselves are different, are 
the occasion of denominating ideas distinct or confused^ by a se- 
cret and unobserved reference the mind makes of its ideas to such 
names. This perhaps will be fuller understood, after what I say 
of words, in the third book, has been read and considered. But 
without taking notice of such a reference of ideas, to distinct names, 
as the signs of distinct things, it will be hard to say what a con- 
fused idea is. And therefore when a man designs, by any name, 
a. sort of things, or any one. particular thing, distinct from all oth- 
ers ; the complex idea he annexes to that name, is the n\pre dis- 
tinct, the more particular the ideas are, and the greater and more 
determinate the number and order of them is, whereof it is made 
up. For the more it has of these, the more has it still of the per- 
ceivable differences) whereby it is kept separate and distinct 
from all ideas belonging to other names, even those that approach 
nearest to it, and thereby all confusion with them is avoided. 

$11. Confusion concerns always two ideas. 
Confusion, making it a difliculty to separate two things that 
should be separated, concerns always two ideas : and those most, 
which roost approach one another. Whenever therefore we sus- 
pect any idea to be confused^ we must examine what other it is in 
danger to be confounded with, or which it cannot easily be sepa- 
rated from : and that will always be found an idea belonging to 
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another name, and so should be a different thing, from which yet 
it is not sufficiently distinct, being either the same with it, or mak- 
ing a part of it, or at least as properly called by that name, as the 
other it is ranked under ; and so keeps not that difference from 
that other idea which the different names import. 

§ 12. Causes of confusion. 
This, I think, is the confusion proper to ideas, which still carries 
with it a secret reference to names. At least, if there be any other 
, confusion o^ ideas, this is that which most of all disorders men'^ 
thoughts and discourses : ideas, as ranked under names, being 
those that for the most part men reason of within themselves, and 
always those which they commune about with others. And there- 
fore where there are supposed two different ideas marked by two 
differpi)t names, which are not as distinguishable as the sounds that 
stand for them, there never fails to be confusion : and where any 
ideas are distinct, as the ideas of those two sounds they are mark- 
ed by, there can be between them no confusion. The nvay to firer 
vent, it J is, to collect and unite into one complex idea, as precisely 
as is pos^ble, all those ingredients whereby it is differenced from 
others ; and to them so united in a determinate number and order, 
apply steadily the same name. But this neither accommodating 
men's ease or vanity, or serving any design but that of naked truth, 
which is not always the thing aimed at, such exactness is rather 
to be wished than hoped for. And since the loose application of 
names to undetermined, variable, and almost no ideas, serves both 
to cover our own ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound 
others, which goes for learning and superiority in knowledge, it is 
no wonder that most men should use it themselves, whilst they 
complain of it in others. Though, I think, no small part of the 
confusion to be found in the notions of men, might by care and in* 
genuity be avoided, yet I am far from concluding it every where 
wilful.. Some ideas are so complex, and made up of so many 
parts, that the memory does not easily cetain the very same pre- 
cise combination of simple ideas under one name t much less are 
we able constantly to divine for what precise complex idea such a 
name stands in another man's use of it. From the first of these, 
follows, confusion in a man's own reasonings and opinions within 
himself; from the latter, frequent confusipn in discoursing and 
arguing with others. But having more at large treated of words, 
their defects and abuses, in the following book, I shall here say no 
more of it. 
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§ 13. Com/ilex ideas may be distinct in one fiarty and confused 
in another. 
Our comfilex ideas being made up of collections, and so variety 
of simple ones, may, accordingly he very clear and distinct in one 
part^ and very obscure and confused in another. In a man who 
speaks of a chUiadron^ or a body of a thousand sides, the idea of the 
figure may be very confused, though that of the number be very 
distinct ; so that he being able to discourse and demonstrate con- 
cerning that part of his complex idea, which depends upon the 
number of a thousand, he is apt to think he has a distinct idea of 
a chiliadron ; though it be plain he has no precise idea of its fig- 
ure, so as to distinguish it by that, from one that has but 999 sides ; 
the not observing whereof, causes no small error in men's thoughts 
and confusion in their discourses. 

§ 14. J'/iw, if not heeded^ causes confusion in our arguings. 
He that thinks he has a distinct idea of the figure of a chUiadronj 
let him for trial-sake take another parcel of the same uniform mat- 
ter, viz. gold or wax, of an equal bulk, and make it into a figure 
of 999, sides : he will, I doubt not, be able to distinguish these two 
ideas one from another, by the number of sides ; and reason and 
argue tlistinctly about them, whilst he keeps his thoughts and rea- 
soning to that part only of these ideas, which is contained in their 
numbers ; as that the sides of the one could be divided into two 
equal numbers, and of the other not, &c. But when he goes about 
to distinguish them by their figure, he will there be presently at a 
loss, and not be able, I think, to frame in his mind two ideas, one 
of them distinct from the other, by the bare figure of these two 
pieces of gold j as he could, if the same parcels of gold were made 
one into a cube, the other a figure of five sides. In which incom- 
plete ideas, we are very apt to impose on ourselves, and wrangle 
-with others, especially where they have particular and familiar 
names. For being satisfied in that part of the idea, which we haVc 
clear, and the name which is familiar to us, being applied to the 
whole, containing that part also which is imperfect and obscure ; 
we are apt to use it for that confused part, and draw deductions 
from it, in the obscure part of its signification, as confidently as 
we do from the other. 

§ 15. Instance in eternity, * 

Having frequently in our mouths the name etemityy we arc apt 
to think we have a positive comprehensive idea of it, which is as 
much as to say, that there is no part of that duration which is not 
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clearly contained in our idea. It is true, that he that thinks so 
may have a clear idea of duration ; he may also have a very clear 
idea of a very great length of duration ; he may also have a clear 
idea of the comparison of that great one vrith still a greater : but 
it not being possU>le for him to include in his idea of any duration, 
let it be as great as it will, the whole extent together of a duration 
where he supposes no end, that part of his idea, which is still be* 
yond the bounds of that large duration he represents to his own 
thoughts, is very obscure and undetermined. And hence it as, 
that in disputes and reasonings concerning eternity, or any other 
injinitej we are apt to blunder, and involve ourselves in manifest 
absurdities. 

§' 16. Divisibility ofmatter% 
In matter we have no clear ideas of the smallness of parts much 
beyond the smallest that occur to any of our senses : and therefore 
when -we talk of the divisibility of matter m infimtumj though we 
have clear ideas of division and divisibility, and have also clear 
ideas of parts made out of a whole by division ; yet we have but 
very obscure and confused ideas of corpuscles, or minute bodies 
so to be divided, when by former divisions they arc reduced to a 
smallness much exceeding the perception of any of our senses ; 
and so all that we have clear and distihct ideas of, is of what divis- 
ion in general or abstractly is, and the relation of totum and fiars s 
but of the bulk of the body, to be thus infinitely divided after cer- 
tain progressions, I think we have no clear nor distinct idea at alL 
For I • aslL any one, w'hether taking the smallest atom of dust he 
ever saw^ he has any distinct idea (bating still the number which 
concerns not extension) betwixt the 100,000, and the 1,000,000 
part of it* Or if he thinks he can refine his ideas, to that degree, 
without losing sight of them, let him add ten cyphers to each of 
those numbers. Such a degree of smallness is not unreasonble to 
be supposed, since a division carried on so far, brings it no nearer 
the end of infinite division, than the first division into two halves 
does. I must confess, for my part, I have no clear distinct ideas 
of the different bulk or extension of these bodies, having but a very 
obscure one of either of them. So that, I think, vifhen we talk of 
division of bodies in injinitumy our idea of their distinct bulks, 
which is the subject and foundation of division, comes, after a little 
progression, to be confounded, and almost lost in obscurity. For 
that idea which is to represent only bigness, myst be very obscure 
and confused, which we cannot distinguish from one ten times as 
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Ug, but pnlf by number ; »p thiit we bave clear di&(it)ct ideas, we 
may say » of ten vtd one, but pp disjunct ideas of two spcb eacten- 
aions. It is plain from beppei that wb^n we talk of infiiute divis- 
ibiUty of body, or extenaionot ppr distinct and clem* ideas are only 
of numbers ; but the clear dl^ncjt ideas of extension, after some 
progress of division, are quUe lost : and of such minute parts we 
have no distinct ideas at ail .; but it returns as ail our ideas of in- 
finite do, at last to that of number always to be added ; but the^e* 
by never amounts to any^listinct idea of actual infinite gkrts. We 
have, it is true, a clear idea of division, as often as we think of it • 
but thereby we have no more a clear idea of infinite parts in matter, 
than we have a clear idea of an infinite number, by being able 
still to add new numbers to any assigned number we have : end- 
less divisibility giving us no more a clear and distinct idea of actu- 
ally infinite parts, than endless addibi^ity (if I may so speak) gives 
us a clear and distinct idea of an actually infinite number : tbey 
both being only in a power still incre^^g the number, be it al- 
ready as great as it will. So that of what remains to be added 
(wherein consists the infinity) we have but an obscure, imperfect, 
and confused idea » frpm or about which we can argue or reason 
with no certainty or clearness, no more than we can in arithmetic, 
about a number of which we have no such distinct idea as we have 
of 4 or 100 : but only this relative obscure onci that compared to 
any otther, it is still bigger : and we have no more a clear positive 
idea of it when we say or conceive it is bigger, or more than 
400,000,000, than if we should say it is bigger than 40, or 4 ; 
.400,000,000, having no nearer a proportion to the end of addition, 
oi* number, than 4. For he that adds only 4 to 4, and so proceeds, 
shall as^ soon come to the end of all addition,- as he that adds 
400,000,000, to 400,000,000. And so likewise in eternity, he that 
has an idea of but four years, has as much a positive complete idea 
i>f eternity, as he that has one of 400,0C0»QC0 Otf years : for what 
remains of eternity beyond. either of these two nuffibers of years, 
is as clear to the one as to the othit^ ; i e. neither of them has any 
^lear positive idea of it at all. .For he that adds only 4 y:ears to 4, 
and so on, shall as soon reach eternity, as be that adds 400,000,000 
of years, and so on ; or if he please, doubles the increase as <^en 
as he will : the remaining abyss being still as for beyond the end 
of all these progressions, as it b from the length of a day or an 
hour. For nothing finite bears any propoition to infinite ; and 
therefore our ideas which are all^ite, cannot bear any. Thus it 
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is also in our idea of exten^iony irii«ii we increase it bj addition^ 
as well as when we diminish it by division) and would enlarge our 
thoughlis to infinite space. After a few doublings of those ideas 
of extension, which are the largest we are apcuatomed to havti 
we lose the clear distinct idea of that space s it becomes a con* 
fusedly great one, with a surplus of still, greater ; about which, 
when we would argue or renson, we shall alwa^rs find ourselves at 
a loss ; confused ideas lu our arguings and deductions from that 
part of them which is confused, always leading us into confusion. 


CHAP. XXX. 

OF REAL AND FANTASTICAL IDEAS. 

§ I . Real ideas are conformabU to thett urchetyfies. 

BESIDES what we have already mentioned concerning ideas, 
Other considerations belong to them, in reference to things from 
whence they are taken, or which U^ey may be supposed to repre* 
sent ; and thus, I think, they may cbaie under a threefold distinc- 
tion ; and are, \ 

Firsts Either real or fantasdcal. 

Secondlyj Adequate or inadequate. 

Thirdly J True or false. 

Firsty By real ideas, I mean such as have a foundation in na- 
ture ; such as have a confoi^ity with the real being «id cxist* 
ence of things, or with their archetypes. Fantastical or chimtr- 
icaly I call such as have no foundation in nature, nor have any con- 
formity with that reality of being to which they are tacitly refer- 
red as to their archetypes. If we examine the several sorts of 
ideas before-mentioned, we shall find fhat, 

$ S. Simple ideas all real. 
FiRs*ty Our simfde ideas are all real, all agree to the reality of 
things* Not that tliey are all of them the images or representa- 
tions of what does exist ; the contrary whereof, in all but the pri- 
mary qualities of bodies, hath been already shown. But though 
whiteness and coldness are no more in snow than pain is ^ yet 
those ideas 'of whiteness and coldness, pain, Ike. being in us the 
effects of powet-s in things without us, ordained by our Maker to 
produce in us such sensations ; they are real ideas in us, where- 
by we distinguish the qualities that are really in things them* 
selves. For these several appearances being designed to be the 
marks whereby we are to know and distinguish things which we 
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ha^e to do with, our ideas do as well serve us to that purpose, 
and are as real distinguishing characters, whether they ba only 
amstant effects, or else exact resemblances of something in the 
things themselves ; the reality lying in that steady correspond- 
/ence they have with the distinct constitutions of real beings. 
But whether they answer to those constitutions, as to causes or 
patterns, it matters not : it suffices that they are constantly pro- 
duced by them. And thus our simple ideas are all real and true, 
because they answer and agree 'to those powers of things which 
produce them in our minds, that being all that is requisite to 
make them real, and not fictions at pleasure. For ui simple 
ideas (as has been shown) the mind is wholly confined to the op- 
eration of things upon it, and can make to itself no simple idea, 
more than what it has received. 

§ 3. Comfilex ideas are voluntary combinations. 
Though the mind be wholly passive in respect of its simple ideas ; 
jet, I think, we may say, it is not so in respect of its complex 
ideas ; for those being combinations of simple ideas put togetheir, 
and united under one general name ; it is plain that the mind of 
man uses some kind of liberty, in forming those complex ideas : 
how else comes it to pass that one man's ideax)f gold, or justice, 
is different from another's ? but because he has put in or left out 
of his some simple idea, which the other has not. The questioa 
then is, which of these are real, and which barely imaginary com- 
binations ? What collections agree to the reality of things, and 
what not ? And to this I say. That, 

§ 4. Mixed modes made of consistent ideasj are reaL 
SRcovDLr^ Mixed modes and relations^ having no other reality 
but what they have in the minds of men, there is nothing more 
required, to those kinds of ideas to make them real^ but that they 
be $o framed, that there be a possibility of esHsting conformable 
to them. These ideas themselves being archetypes, cannot differ 
from their archetypes, and so cannot be chimerical^ unless any one 
will jumble together in them inconsistent ideas. Indeed, as^ any 
of them have the names of a known language assigned to them, 
by which he that has them in bis mind would signify ihem to oth- 
ers, so bare possibility of existing is not enough ; they must have 
a conformity to the ordinary signification of tlie name that is given 
them, that they may not be thought fantastical : as if a man would 
give the name of justice to that idea, which common use calls lib- 
erality. But this fantasticalness relates more to propriety of 


ftt)eeel), than ferity of ideas : for ft man to be undistur))^ m 6at^ 
gei^ sedately to consider what is fittest to be done, and execute it 
steadily, is a mixed mode, or a complex idea of an action which 
may exist. But to be undisturbed in danger, without using one% 
reason or industry, is what is also possible to be ; and so is as real 
aft idea ;is the other. Though the first of these having the nanve 
c&uragv given to it) may, in respect of thtit name, be a right or 
wrong idea ; but the other, whilst it has not a common received 
name of any known language assigned to it, is not capable of any 
deformity, being made with no reference to any thing but itself. 
§ 5. Ideas of sndstancea are re(ilj when they agree Hvith the fx- 
iatefice of things, 
T^iADtr, Our comfilex ideas of substances being matte all of 
them in reference to things' existing without us, and intended to be 
representadons of substftnces, as they really are, ate no farther 
real, than as they are such combinations of simple ideas, as are 
really united, and co-exist in things without us. On the contrary 
those 2ite fantastical which are made up of such collections of sim*^ 
pie ideas as Were never really united, nevef were found together in 
any substance p v. g. a rational creature, consisting of a horse's 
head, joined to a body of human shape, 6r such as the Centaurs 
are described : or, a body yellow, very malleable, fusible, and fix- 
ed ; but lighter than common water : or an uniform, unorganized 
body, consisting, as to sense, all of similar parts, with perception 
and voluntaty motion joined to it. Whether such substances as 
these can possibly exist or no, it is probable We do not know : but 
be that as it will, these ideas of substances being made conform^ 
able to no pattern existing that we know, and consisting of such 
coiliections of ideas, as no substance ever showed us united tO'^ 
gether, they ought to pass with us for barely imaginary : btit 
much more are those complex ideas so, which contain in them any 
inconsistency or contradiction of their parts. 

CHAP. XXXI. 

OF AUS^VATE AND UiAnE^UAtE lOSAS. 

51.- Jidequate ideas are such as fierfectly refiresent their afche* 
tyfies. 

OF our real ideas, some are adequate, and sotne are Inadequate. 
Those I call udeguatcy which perfectly represent those archetyptss 
which the mind supposes them taken from \ which it intends thetti 
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to ttand for, and to which .it refers them. Inadequate ideas are 
such, which are but a partial or incomplete representation of those 
archetypes to which they are referred. Upon which account it is 
plain, 

$ 3. Simple ideatj all adequate, 
Fi&s^i That all our simple ideas are adequate. Because being 
nothing but the effects of certain powers in things, fitted and or- 
dained by God to produce such sensations in us, they cannot but 
be correspondent and adequate to those powers : and we are sure 
they agree to the reality of things. For if sugar produce in us 
the ideas which we call whiteness and sweetness, we are sure 
there is a power in sugar to produce those ideas in our minds, or 
else they could not have been produced by it. And so each sen- 
sauon answering the power that operates on any of our senses, the 
idea so produced is a real idea (and not a fiction of the mind, 
which has no power to produce any simple idea ;) and cannot but 
be adequate, ^ince it ought only to answer that power : and so all 
simple ideas are adequate. It is true, the things producing iu us 
these simple ideas are but few of them denominated by us, as if 
they were only the causes of them ; but as if those ideas were 
real beings in them. For though fire be called painful to the 
touch, whereby is signified the power of producing in us the 
idea of pain, yet it is denominated also light and hot; as if 
light and heat were really something in the fire more than a 
power to excite these ideas in us; and therefore are called 
qualities in, or of, the fire. But these being nothing, in truth, but 
powers to excite such ideas in us, I must, in that sense, be under- 
stood when I speak of secondary qualities^ as being in things ; or 
of their ideas^ as being in the objects that excite them in us. Such 
ways of speaking, though accommodated to the vulgar notions, 
without which one cannot be well understood ; yet truly signify 
nothinig but those powers which are in things to excite certain sen- 
sations or ideas in us : since were there no fit organs to receive the 
impressions fire makes on the sight and touch, nor a mind jom^d 
to those organs to receive the ideas of light and heat by those im- 
pressions from the fire or the sun, there would yet be no more 
light or beat in the world, than there would be pain, if there were 
no sensible creature to feel it, though the sun should continue just 
as it is now, and mount JEtna flame higher than ever it did. Sol- 
idity and extension, and the termination of it, figure, with motion 
and rest, whereof we have the ideas, would be really in the world 
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as they are, whether there were any sensible being to perceive 
them or no : and therefore we have reason to look on those as the , 
real modifications of matter, and such as are the exciting causes 
of all our various sensations from bodies. But this being an in- 
qui)7 not belonging to this place, I shall enter no farther into it, 
but proceed to show what complex ideas are adequate j and what 
not. 

$ 3. Modes are all adequate. 

^ Second Lr^ Our complex ideas of modesy being voluntary collec- 
tions of simple ideas which the mind puts togetlier without refer- 
ence to any real archetypes or standing patterns existing any 
where, are and' cannot but be adequate ideas. Because they not 
being intended for copies of things really existing, but for arche- 
types made by the mind to raiik and denominate things by, cannot 
want ar>y thing ; they having each of them that combination of 
ideas, and thereby that perfection which the mind intended they 
should : so that the mind acquiesces in them, ahd can find nothing 

■ wanting. Thus by having the idea of a figure, with three sides 
meeting in three angles, I have a complete idea, wherein I requiro 
nothing else to make it perfect. That the mind is satisfied with 
the peifection of this its idea, is plain in that it does not conceive, 
that any understanding' hath, or can have a more complete or per- 

* feet idea of that thing it signifies by the wor<3 trianf^le^ supposing it 
to exist, than itself has in' that complex idea of three sides, and 
three angles ; in which is contained all that is, or can be essential 
to it, or necessaiy to complete it, wherever or however it exists. 
But in our ideas of substances it is otherwise. For tliere desiring 
to copy things as they really do. exist, and to represent to' ourselves 
that constitution on which all their properties depend, we perceive 
our ideas attain not that perfection we intend ; we find they still 
want something we should be glad were in them ', and so are all 
inadequate. But ntived modes and relatione^ being archetypes 
without patterns, and nq, having nothing to represent but them- 
selves, cannot but be adequate, every thing being so to itself. He 
that at first put together the idea of danger perceived, absence of 
disorder from fear, sedate connderation from what was justly to be 
done, and executing of that without disturbance, or being deterred 
by the danger of it, had certainly in his naind that complex idea 
made up of that combination ; and intending to be nothing else, 
but what it is, nor to have in it any mher simple ideas, but what it 
hath, it could not also but he an adequate idea : and laying this up 
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in hb memoiy, with the name fquragt annexed to it, to signi% it 
to others, and denominate from thence any action he should Qb< 
serre to agree with it, had thereby a standard to measure and de- 
nominate actioiis by as they agreed to it^ 'This idea thus made, 
and laid op for a pattern, mu^ necessarily be ade^mie, beiog re- 
ferred to nothing else but itself} nor made by any other original, 
bm the goodfliking and will of him that first made this conAHoa" 
tion. 

$ 4. M9de9 in reference to 9eUled namely may he inadequate. ' 
IifOByn another coming after, and in conversation learning from 
him the word courage^ may make any idea, to which he gives that 
name eauragef different fron^ what the first author applied it tO) 
and has in his mindi when he uses it* And in this case, if he de- 
aigns that his idea in thinking should be conformable to the otber'K 
idea, as the name he uses in speaking, is conformable in sound to 
his, front whom he learned it, his idea may be very wrong and mi 
adequate ; because in this case, inaking the other man's ides the 
pattern of bis idea in thinking, as the other man's word or sound is 
the pattern of his in speaking, his idea is so far defective and inad-, 
equate^ as it is distant from the archetype and pattern he refers it 
to, and intends to express aud signify by the name he uses for it ; 
which name he would have to be a sign pf the otlier man's idea (to 
which, in its proper use, it is primarily annexed) and of his own, as 
agreeing to it z to which, if ^is own dpes not exactly correspond, 
it 48 faulty and inadequater 

§ 5. 
THvaxFORE tlipse comfilex idea* ofmodea^ when they are referred 
by the mind, and intend to correspond to the ideas in the ndnd of 
some other intelligent being, eiLpressed by the names we apply to 
them, they may pe very deficient, wrong, and inadequate ; because 
they agree not to that, which the mind designs to be their arche- 
type and pattern : in which respect only, any idea of mode^ can be 
wrong, imperfect, or inadequate. And on this account our ideas 
o( mixed modes are the most liable to be faulty of any other ; but 
this refers more to proper speaking, than knowing right. 

§ 6. Ideas of aubatances^ aa referred to real eaaencea^ not adt" 
guate, 
TaiMDlTy WhaXideaa ^e l^ave of aubatancea^ I have above shown. 
Now those ideas have in the mind a double reference : 1* Some- 
times they are referred to a supposed real essence of each species 
of th^gs. ^. l^ometimes they are wily designed t<> be pictures 


and representatioQS in the iiiiDd> of thifigs that do exist by ideas oC 
tho»c qualides Ibat are discoverable in them. In both which ways» 
these cojues of those originals and archetypes^ are imperfect and 
inadequate. 

Firsij it. is usual for men to make the names of substances stand 
fpr things, as supposed to have certain real essences, whereby they 
are of this or that species : and names standing for nothing but 
the ideas that are in men's minds^ they must consequently refjpr 
their ideas to such real essences, as to their archetypes; That men 
(especially such as have been bred up in the learning taught in 
this part of the world), do suppose certaip specific essences of sub-» 
stances, which each individual, in its several kinds, is made con- 
formable to, and partakes of ; is so far from needing proof, that it 
will be thought strange if s^y one should do otherwise. And thus 
they ordinarily apply the specific names they rank particular sub- 
stances under, to things as distinguished by such specific real es- 
sences. Who is there almost, who would not take it amis^, if it 
should be doubted, whether he called himself a» man, with any 
other meaning, than as having the real essence of a man ? And 
yet if you dem^d what those real essences arc, it is plain men are 
ignorant, and know them not. From whence it follows, that the 
ideas they have in their minds, being referred to real essences, as 
to archetypes which are unknown, must be so far from being ude^ 
quafcj that they camiQt be supposed to be any representation of 
them at all. The complex ideas we have of substances, are , as it 
has been shown, certain collections of simple ideas that have been, 
observed or supposed constantly to exist together. But such a 
complex idea cannot be the real essence of ai^y substance ; for 
then the properties we discover in that bodyj would depend on tha^ 
complex idea, and be deducible from it, and their necessary cou^. 
nection with it be known ; as all properties of a triangle depend otij^. 
and as far as they are discoverable, are deducible from, the com^. 
plex idea Qf three lines, including a space. But it is plain, that ii\ 
our complex ideas of substances, are not contained such ideas, on. 
which all the other qualities, that are to be found in them, do dc-> 
pend. The conamon idea men have of iron, is a body of a certain 
color, weight and hardness ; and a property that they look on as 
belonging to it, is malicableness. But yet this, property has no. 
necessary connection with that complex idea, or any part of it : aii(\ 
there is no more reason to think that malieabiencsb depends on that 
Pplor, weight and hardness, than tliat color, or that weighs 4^pexKls 
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•n its malleableness. And yet, though we know nothing of these 
real essences, there is nothing more ordinary, than that men should 
attribute the sorts of things to such essences. The particular par- 
cel of matter, which makes the ring I have on my finger, is for- 
wardly, by most men, supposed to have a real essence, whereby it 
is ffoid ; and from whence those qualities flow, which I find in it, 
viz. its peculiar color, weight, hardness, fusibility, fixedness, and 
change of color upon a slight touch of mercury, tfc. This essence, 
from which all these properties flow, when I inquire into it, and 
search after it, I plainly perceive I cannot discover ; the farthest 
I can go, is only to presume, that it being nothing but body, its re- 
al essence, or internal con&titution, on which these qualities depend, 
can be nothing but the figure, size and connection of its solid parts ; 
of neither of which, having any distinct perception at all, can I 
have any idea of its essence, which is the cause that it has that par- 
ticular shining yellowness,' a greater weight than any thing I know 
of the same bulk, and a fitness to have its color changed by the 
touch of quicksilver. If any one will say, that the real essence and 
internal constitution, on which these properties depend, is not the 
figure, sise and arrangement or connection of its solid parts, but 
something else, called its particular/orm ; I am farther from hav- 
ing any idea of its real essence, than I was before : for I have an 
idea of figure, size and situation of solid parts in general, though I 
have none of the particular figure, size, or putting together of 
parts, whereby the qualities above-mentioned are produced ; which 
qualities I find in that particular parcel of matter that is on my 
finger, and not in another parcel of matter, with which I cut the 
pen I write with. But when I am told, that something besides the 
figure, size and posture of the solid parts of that body, is its essence, 
something called substantial form ; of that I confess, I have no 
idea, at all, but only of the sound/orm, which is far enough from an 
Idea of its real essence, or constitution. The like ignorance as I 
have of the real essence of this particular substance, I have also of 
the real essence of all other natural ones: of which essences, I 
confess I have no distinct ideas at all ; and I am apt to suppose 
others, when they examine their own knowledge, will find in them- 
selves, in this one point, the same sort of ignorance. 

- §r. 

Now then, when men apply to this particular parcel of matter on 
my finger, a general name already in use, and denominate it gold^ 
do they not ordinarily, or are they not understood to give it that 
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same as belonging to a par^ular species of bodies, having a real 
iniemal esseuce ; by having of which essence, this particular sub- 
stance comes to be of that species, and to be called by that name ? 
If it be so, as it is plain it is, the name, by which things are mark- 
ed, as having that essence, must be referred primarily to that es- 
sence ; and consequently the idea to which that name is given* 
must be referred also to that essence, and be intended to represent 
it. Which essence, since they, who so use the names, know not, 
their ideas qf substances must be all adequate in that respect, as 
not containing in them that real essence which the mind intends 
they should. 

§ 8. Ideas of substances^ as collections of their gualitiesj are all 
inadeq'uate. 
Second LVf Those who neglecting that useless supposition of un- 
known real essences, whereby they are distinguished, endeavor 
to copy the substances that exist in the world, by putting together 
the ideas of those sensible qualities which are found co-existing in 
them, though they coine much nearer a likeness of them, than 
those who imagine they know not what real specific essences ; yet 
they arrive not at perfectly adequate ideas of those substances they 
would thus copy ^nto their minds ; nor do those copies exactly and 
fully contain all that is to be found in their archetypes. Because 
those qualities, and powers of substances, whereof we make their 
complex ideas, are so many and various, that no man's complex 
idea contains them all. That our abstract ideas of substances do 
not contain in them all the simple ideas that are united in the 
things themselves, is evident, in that men do rarely put into their 
complex idea of 1einy substance, all the simple ideas they do know 
to exist in it. Because endeavoring to make the signification of 
their specific names as clear, and as little Cumbersome as they can, 
they make their specific ideas of the sorts of substances, for the 
most part, of a few of those simple ideas which are to be found in 
them : but these having no original precedency, or right to be put 
in, and make the specific idea more than others that are left out, 
it is plain that both these ways our ideas 0/ substances are deficient 
and inadequate. The simple ideas, whereof we make ou,r complex 
ones of substances, are all of them (batinjg^ only the figure and bulk 
of some sorts) powers, which being relations to other substances 
we can never be sure that we know all the powers that are in any 
one body, till we have tried what changes it is fitted to give to, or 
receive from other substances, in their several Mrays of application: 
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which boittg impoMible to be tried upoa any (Hie body, much less 
opon all, it is impossible we should have adequate ideas of any 
attbatancB) made up of a coHection of all its properties. 

$ 9. 
WtfosoBtsm first lit en a parcel of that sort of s^lbatauce we de- 
note by the word gold^ could not raticmally take the bulk and figure 
he observed in that toiinp) to depend on its real essence or internal 
constitution. Therefore those never went into his idea, of tbat 
aperies of body ; but its peculiar color, perhaps, and weight, were 
the first he abstracted from it, to make the complex idea of tbat 
species. Which both are but powers ; the otie to affect our eyes 
after such a manner, and to produce m us that idea we call yellow * 
and the other to force upwards any other body of equal bulk, they 
being put into a pair of equal scales^ one against another. Anoth- 
er perhaps added to these the ideas af fusibility and fixedness, two 
other passive powers, in r^ation to the operatiiMi of fire upon it ; 
another, its ductility and solubility in a^.r^j^, two other powers 
relating to the operation of other bodies, in changing its outward 
figure or separation of it into insensible parts. These, or parts 
of these, put together, usually make the complex idea in men's 
minds, of that sort of body we call g9ld^ 

' $10. 
But no one, who hath considered the properties of bodies m gen* 
tTk\y or this sort in particular, can doubt that this^ called gold has 
infinite other properties, not contained in.that comfiUx idea. Some 
who have examined this species mO|« accurately, could, I believe, 
enumerate ten times as many properties in gold^ all of them as in* 
separable frqm its internal constitution, as its color or weight : 
and, it is probable, if any one knew all the properties that are by 
^vers men known of thb metal, Uiere would an hundred tiroes as 
many ideas go to the complex idea of ^o/(f, as any one man yet has 
in his ; and yet perhaps that not be the thousandth part of what is 
to be dbcovered in it The changes which that one body is apt to 
receive, and make in^ther bodies, upon a due application, exceed* 
ing far not only what we know, but what we are apt to imagine. 
Which will not appear so much a paradox to any one, who will but 
consider hew £ar men are yet from knowing all the properties of 
that one, no very compound figure, a triangle ; though it be no 
small number that are already by mathematicians discovered 
«fit. 
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$ 1 1. Idea9 of substantet €u collection* off heir guaiitie%^ are all 
inadequate, ^ » 

So that all our complex ideas cfsubstaTKesare imperfect and inad* 
equate. Which would be so alao in mathematical figures^ if we^ 
were to hare our complex ideas of them, only by collecting their 
properties in reference to other figures. How uncertain and im* 
perfect would our ideas be of an el^eis, if we had no other idea 
of il, but some few of its properties I Whereas having in our plain 
idea tfie whole essence of that figure, we from thence discover 
those properties, and demonstratively see how tliey flow, and are 
inseparable from it. ^ 

5 13. SimfUe ideas 'iSuweh and adequate. 
Tbus the mind has three sorts of abstract ideas or nominal es«> 
sences : 

FiBsrj Simfde ideas, which ai% U?»fr« or copies ; but yet certain- 
ly adequate. Because being intended to express nothing but the ^ 
power in^things to produce in the mind such a sensation, that sen- 
sation, when it is produced, cannot but be the effect of that power. 
So the paper I write on, having the power, in the light (I speak 
accoixling to the common notion of light) to produce in me the 
sensation which I call white, it cannot but be the effect of such a 
ix)wer, in something without the mind ; since the mind has not the 
power to produce any such idea itself, and being meant for nothing 
cls^ but the effect of such a power, that simple idea is real and ad* 
equate : the sensation of white, in my mind, being the effect of 
that power, which is in the paper to produce it, is perfectly ade^ 
quate to that power ; or else, that power would produce a differ- 
ent idea. 

$ 13. Ideas of subsftdnces are imiuwaj inadequate. 
SscoHDiry The comfilex ideas q/* substances are actyfies^ cofiies ^ 
too ; but not perfect ones, not adequate : which is very evident to 
the mind, in that it plainly perceives that whatever collection of 
simple ideas it makes of any substance that exists, it cannot be 
sure, that it exactly answers all that are in tliat substance : since 
not having tried all the operations, of all other substances upon it, 
and found all the alterations it would receive from, or cause in oth- 
er substances, it cannot have an exact adequate collection of all 
its active and passive capacities ; and so not have an adequate com- 
plex idea of the powers of any substance existing, and its relations, 
which is that sort of complex idea of substances we have. And 
after all, if we could have, and actually had in our complex idea, 
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an exact collection of all the secondary qualities or powers of any 
substance, we should not yet thereby have an idea of the essence 
of that thing. For since the powers or qualities that are observa- 

» 

ble by us, are not the real essence of that substance, but depend 
on it, and flow from it, an^i^coilectioii whatsoever of these .qjualitieS) 
cannot be the real essence of that thing* Whereby it is plain) 
that our ideas of substances are not adequate ; are not what the 
mind intends them to be. Besides, a man has no idea of substance 
in general, nor knows what substance is in itself. 

$ 14. Idea9 oftnodea and relations^ are archety/teg^^nd cannot 
but be adequate. 
TniRDLTy Comfilexideaa^ ofmodcB and rr/a/ton«, are originals, and 
archetypes ; are not copies, nor made after the pattern of any real 
existence, to which the mind intends them to be conformable, and 
exactly to answer. These being such collections of simple ideas, 
that the mind itself puts together^ and such collections, that each 
of them contains in it precisely all that the mind intends it should, 
they are archetypes and essences of modes that may exist, and so 
are designed only for, and belong only to such modes, as when tber 
do exist, have an exact conformity with those complex ideas. Tlie 
ideas therefore of modes and relations cannot but be adequate. 


CHAP. XXXII. 

OF TRUE AND FALSE IDEAS. 

§ I. Truth and falsehood firofierty belong to firofioMom. 
THOUGH truth and falsehood belong in propriety of speech, 
only to propositions ; yet ideas are oftentimes termed true or faUe 
(as what words are there, that are not used with great latitude, and 
with some deviation from their strict and proper significations ?) 
Though, I think, that when the ideas themselves are termed true 
or false, there is still some secret or tacit proposition, which is the 
foundation of that denomination: as we shall see, if we exaimnc 
the particular occasions wherein they come to be called true or 
false. In all which, we shall find some kind of affirmation or ne- 
gation, which is the reason of that denomination. For our ideas 
being nothing but bare appearances or perceptions in our minds, 
cannot properly and simply in themselves be said to be true or 
falseyUQ more than a single name of any thing can be said to be 
true ovfaUe, 
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% 2. Metafihyaical truth contains a tacit fircpositioni 
Indeed both ideas and words may be said to be true in a tnetafihys' 
teal sense of the word truth, as all other things, that any way exist» 
are said to be true, i, e, really to be such as tbey exist. Though 
in things called true<i even in that sense, there is perhaps a secret 
reference to our ideas, looked upon- ,as the standards of that truth, 
which amounts to a mental proposition, though it be usually not 
taken notice of. 

§ 3. Ab idea^ as an aftfiearance m the mtnd^ true orfaise. 
But it is not in that metaphysical sense of truth which we in- 
quire here, when we examine whether our ideas are capable of be- 
ing true ov false ; but in the more ordinary acceptation of those 
wordjB : an^l so 1 say, that the ideas in our minds being only so 
many perceptimis, or appearances there, none of them are false ; 
the idea of a centaur having no more falsehood in it, when it ap- 
pears in our minds, than the name centaur has falsehood in it, 
when it is pronounced by our mouths or written on paper. For 
truth or falsehood lying always in some affirmation, or negation, 
mental or verbal, our ideas are not capable^ any of them, of being 
false ^ till the mind passes some judgement on them ; that is, af- 
firms or denies something of them« 

% 4. Ideas referred to any ihing^ may be true or false. 
Whenever the mind refers any of its ideas to any thing extrane- 
ous to them, they are then capable to be called true or fals'e. 
Because the mind in such a reference makes a tadt supposition 
of their conformity to that thing ; which supposition, as it hap- 
p^s to be true or false^ so the ideas themselves come to be de- 
nominated. The most usual cases wherein this happens, nre 
these following : 
4 5- Other men^s ideas real existence^ and supposed real essence 

esy are ivhat men usually refer their ideas to, 
FiRs^y When the ipind supposes any idea it has, conformable to 
that in other men^s minds, called by the same common name ; 
V, g, when the mind intends or judges its ideas ofjusticcj temper- 
ance j religion^ to be the same with what other men give those 
names to. 

SzcoNDLTy When the mind supposes any idea it has in itself, 
to be conformable to some real existence. Thus the two ideas, of 
a man and a centaur, supposed to be the ideas of real substances, 
are the one true^ and the other false ; the one having a conform- 
ity to what has really existed, the other not. 
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Tbimdlt^ When the mind refers any of its ideas to the resd 
constitution and essence of any thing, whereon all its uroperties 
depend : and thus the greatest part> if not all. our ideas of snb- 
stances, are false. > 

^ 6. The cause of such references* 
These suppositions the mind is very apt tacitly to Biake concern* 
ing its own ideas. But yet, if we will examine it, w^shall find it 
is chiefly, if not only, concemingits abstract complex kfeas. For 
the natural tendency of the mind being towards knowledge ; and 
finding that, if it should proceed by and dwell upon any particu* 
lar things, its progress would be very slow, and its work endless: 
^ therefore to shorten its way to knowledge, and make each percep- 
tion more comprehensive ; the first thing it does, as the founda* 
tion of the easier enlarging its knowledge, either by contempla^ 
tion of the things themselyes that it* would know, or conference 
with others about them, is to bind them into bundles, and rank 
them so intp sorts, that what knowledge it gets of any of them, i| 
xoay thereby with assurance extend to all of that sort ; and so ad-> . 
Tance by larger steps in that, which is its great business, knowU 
edge. This, as I have elsewhere showed, is the reason why we 
collect thuigs nnder comprehensive ideas, with namps annexed V 
to then), into genera vaii.sftedesj i. e. iato kinds and sorts. , 

$ r. 

If therefore we will warily attend to the motions of the mind, and 
observe what course it usually takes in its way to knowledge ; we 
shall, I think, find that the mind having got any idea, which it 
thinks it may have use of, either in contemplati(» or discourse, 
the first thing it does, is to abstract it, and then get a name to it; 
and so lay it up in its storehouse, the memory, as containing the 
essence of a sort of things^ of which that name is always to be the 
mark. Hence it is, that we may often observe, that when any 
one sees a new thing of a kind that he knows not, he presently 
asks what it is, meaning by that inquiry, nothing but the name« 
As if the name carried with it the knowledge of the species, or 
the essence of it ; whereof it is indeed used as tbe murk, and is 
generally supposed annexed to it. 

But this abstract idea being something in the inind between tbe 
thing that exists, aiid the name that is given it; it is in our ideas, 
that both the rightness of our knowledge, and the propriety or in* 
teUigiblenes^ of our spe^iking^ co^sist^. And hef^ce \i i% thM 
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men arc so forward to suppose, th&t the abstract ideas they have 
to their mindsy are such as agree to th.e things existing ivithout 
them, to which they jai e referred ; and are the same also, to which 
the names they give them do, by the use and propriety of that 
language, belong. For without this double conformity of their 
c ideas, they find they should both think amiss of things in them-* 
selves, and talk of them uniiitelUgibly to others. 
§'9. Smfile id£a9 may bcfaUe^ in reference to others of the ^amc 
namcy but are least liable to be so, 
FxRSty then, I say, that when the truth of our ideas is judged of by 
the eoi\formity they have to the ideas which other men have^ and 
commonly signify by the some ndmcj they may be any ofthemfcUse. 
But yet sifnfile ideas are least of all liable to be mistaken ; because 
a man b^ his senses, and every day's observation, may easily satisfy 
iiims^f what the simple ideas are, which their several names that 

. are in common use stand for i they being but few in number, and 
such as if he doubts or mistakes in, he may easily rectify by the 

., objects they are to be ibund in. Therefore it is seldom, that any 

. one mistakes in his names of simple ideas ; oi^appHes the name 
redy to the idea green ; or the name sweet j to the idea bitter s 
; much less ^re men apt to confound the names of ideas, belonging 
to different senses ; and call a color by the name of a taste, 8cc, 
whereby it is evident, that the simple ideas they call by any name, 
are commpniy the same that others have and mean when they use 
the same names* 

§ 10. Ideas of mixed modes most liable to be false in this sense ^ 
Complex ideas are much more liable to be false in this resfiect ; 
and the complex ideas of mixed modesy much more than those of 
substances : because in substances (especially those which the 
common and unborrowed namer of any language are applied to) 
some remarkable sensible qualities, serving ordinarily to dis"*!. 

- tinguish one sort from another, easily preserve those, who take any 
care in the use of their words, from applying them to sorts of subr 
stances, to which they do not at all belong. But in mixed modes 
we are much more uncertain ; it being not so easy to determine 
of several actions, whether they are to be cMsidi justice or cruelty y 
liberality or firodigaUty. And so in referring our ideas to those of 
other men, called by the same names, ours may be false ; and the 
idea m our minds, which we expt'ess by the \rovdjusticei may per^ 
haps be that which oug^bt to hs^ve another pame. 
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$11. Or at least to be thought false. 
But vhetker or no, our ideas of mixed modes are more liable 
than any sort to be different from those of other men, which are 
marked by the same names ; this at least is certain, That this sort 
of false hood is much more familiarly attributed to our ideas of mixed 
modes than to any other. When a man is thought to have a false 
idea oi justice^ or gratitude^ or gt^ry^ it is for no other reason, but 
that his agrees not with the ideas which each of those names are 
the signs of in other men. 

§ 13. And vfhy. 
Tb% reason whereof seems to me to be this. That the abstract 
ideas of mixed modes, being men's voluntary combmatiotis of such 
a precise collection of simple ideas ; and so the essence of each 
species being made by men alone, whereof we have no other sen- 
sible standard existing any where, but the name itself, or the de- 
finition of thatnome : we have nothing else to refer these our 
ideas of mixed modes to, as a standard to which we would con- 
form them, but the ideas of those who are thought to use those 
names in their most proper significations ; and so as our ideas 
conform or differ from them, they pass for true or false. And 
thus much concerning the truth and falsehood of our ideas, in re- 
ference to their names. 

$ 13. As referred to real existences none of our ideas can be 
false J but those of substances. 
Secondlt^ As to the truth and falsehood of our ideas, in reference 
to the real existence of things, when that is made the standard of 
their truth, none of them can be termed false, but only our com- 
plex ideas of substances. 

§ 14. Firsty sim/ile ideas j in It his sense not false j and vfhy* 
FiRsT^ Our simple ideas being barely such perceptions as God 
has fitted us to receive, and given power to external objects to 
produce in us by established laws and ways, suitable to his wisdom 
and goodness, though incomprehensible to us, their truth consists 
in nothing else but in such appearances as are produced in us, 
and must be suitable to those powers he has placed in external ob- 
jects, or else they could not be produced in us ; and thus answer- 
ing those powers, they are what they should be, true ideas. Nor 
do they become liable to any imputation oi falsehood^ if the mind (as 
in most men I believe it does) judges these ideas to be in the thmgs 
themselves. For God, in his wisdom, having set them as marks 
pf distinction in things, whereby we may be able to discern one 
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thing ft^m another, and so choose any of tbcm for our uses, as we 
have occasion ; it altera not the nature of our simple idea, whether 
vre, think that the idea of blue be in the violet itself, or in our mind 
only ; and only the power of producing it by the texture of its 
parts, reflecting the particles of light, after a certain manner, to 
be in the violet itself. For that texture in the object, by a regular 
and constant operation, producing the same idea of blue in u^, it 
serves us to distinguish, by our eyes, that from any other thing, 
wHether that distinguishing mark, as it is really in the i\iolefy be 
only a peculiar texture of parts, else that very color, the idea 
whereof (which is in us) is the exact resemblance. And it is 
equally from that appearance to be denominated blue^ whether it 
be real color, or only a peculiar texture in it, that causes in us that 
idea : since the name blue, notes properly nothing, but that mark 
of distinction that is in a violet, discernible only by our eyes, what- 
ever it consists in, that being beyond our capacities distinctly to 
know, and perhaps would be of less use to us, if we had faculties 
to discern. 

$ 1 5. Though one man*s idea of blue should be different from 
another's. 
Neither would it carry any imputation of falsehood to our sim- 
ple ideas, if by the different structure of our organs it were so or* 
deredj that the same object should produce in sfiveral men's ^minds 
different ideas at the same time ; r. g. if the idea that a violet 
produced in one man's mind by his eyes were the same that a 
marygold produced in another man's, and vice versa. For since 
this could never be known, because one man's mind could not 
pass into another man's bddy to perceive what appearances were 
produced by those organs ; neither the ideas hereby, nor the name& 
would be at all confounded, or any falsehood be in cither. For 
all thin i^s that had the texture oi 2l. violet^ producing constantly 
the idea which he called blue : and those which had the texture 
of a marygoldy producing constantly the idea which he has con- 
stantly called yellow : whatever those appearances were in his 
mind, he would be able as regularly to distinguish things for his 
use by those appearances, and understand and signify those dis- 
tinctions marked by the names blue and yellowj as if the appear- 
ances, or ideas in his mind, received from those two flowers, were 
exactly the s^me with the ideas in otlier men's minds. I am nev- 
ertheless very apt to think, that tjie sensible ideas produced by 
any object in different men's minds, are most commonly very near 
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and undiscemiblf alike. For which opinion I tkink, there might 
be many reasons offered : but that being besides my present bu- 
siness, I shall not trouble my reader with them ; but only mind 
him, that the contrary supposition, if it could be proved, is of lit- 
tle use, either for the improyement of our knowledge, or conven- 
iency of life, and so we need not trouble ourselves to examine it. 

§ 1 6« Firsts Simfile ideas in this sense notfalse^ and why, 
F&oM what has been said concerning cmr simple ideas, I think it 
evident, that our simfile ideas can none of them be false in resfiect 
o/^Mm^^a. existing without us. For the truth of these appearanc- 
es, or perceptions in our minds, consisting, as has been said, only 
hi their being answerable to the powers in external objects, to 
•produce by our senses such appearances in us ; and each of them 
being in the mind, such as it is, suitable to the power that produc- 
ed it, and which alone ib represents ; it cannot upon that account, 
or as referred to such a pattern, be false. Blue or yellow^ bitter 
or sweety can never be false ideas ; these percep^ons in the mind 
are just such as they are there, answering the powers appointed 
by God to produce them ; and so are truly what they arc, and are 
intended to be. Indeed the names may be misapplied ; but that 
in this respect makes no falsehood in the ideas ; as if a man igno- 
rant in thp English tongue should call fiurfile^ scarlet, 

§ 1 7. Secondly y Modes not false, 
SscoyDLr, Neither can our comfilex ideas of modes ^ in reference 
to the essence of any thing really existing^ be false. Because what- 
ever compjex idea I have of any mode, it hath no refereace to any 
pattern existing, and made by nature : it is not supposed to contain 
in it any other ideas than what it hath ; nor to represent any thing 
but such a complication of ideas as it does. Thus when I have 
the idea of such an action-of a man, who forbears to afford himself 
such meat, drink, and clothing, and other conveniences of life as 
his riches and estate will be sufficient to supply, and his station re- 
quires, I have no false idea ; but such an one as represents an ac- 
tion, either as I find or imagine it : and so is capable of neither 
truth ov falsehood. But when J give the mxnefrugality^ or virtue 
to this action, then it may be called a false idea^ if thereby it be 
supposed to agree with that idea, to which, in propriety of speech, 
the name oi frugality doth belong ; or to be conformable to that 
law, whicli is the standard of virtue and. vice. 

§18. Thirdly ^id^as of substances HOhenfaUe, 
TffisDLr, Our cowfilex ideas of substances^ being all referred to 
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fMttem% in tfdn^ti tAemselves^ may be fahe. That they are all 
faUe^ when looked upon as the representalions of the unknown es- 
sences of thu)gs, is so evident) that there needs nothing to be said 
of it. I shall therefore pass over that chimerical supposition, and 
consideV them as collections of simple ideas in the mind, taken 
from combinations of simple ideas existing togetlier constantly in 
things, of which patterns they are the supposed copies : and in tliis 
-reference of them^ to the existence of things, they are false ideas. 
1. When they put together simple ideas, which in the real exist- 
ence of things have no union ; as wl>en to the shape and size that 
exist together in a horse, is joined, in the same complex idea, the 
power of barking like a dog : which three ideas, however put to- 
gether into one in the mind, were never united in nature : and this 
therefore may be called a false idea of an horse. 2. Ideas of sub- 
stances are*, in. this respect, also/a/^^, when from any collection of 
simple ideas that do always exist together, there is separated, by a 
direct negation, any other simple idea which is constantly joined 
with them. Thus, if to extension, solidity, fusibility, the peculiar 
weightiness, and yellow color of gold, any one join in his thoughts 
the negation of a greater degree of fixedness than is in lead or cop- 
per, he may be said to have a false complex idea, as well as when 
he joins to those other simple ones the idea of perfect absolute fix- 
edness. For either way, the complex idea of gold being* made up 
of such simple ones as have no union in nature, may be termed 
false. But if he lea^e out of this his complex idea, that of fixed- 
ness quite, without either actually joining to, or separating of, it > 
from the rest in his mind, it is, I think, to be looked on as an inad- 
equate and imperfect idea rather than a false one ; since, though 
it contains not all the simple ideas that are united in nature, yet it 
puts none together but what do really exist together. 

§19. Truth or falsehood (Hvfay^ 9Upfi08ea affirmation or nega- 

tion* 
Though, in compliance with the ordinary way of speaking, I have 
showed in what sense, and upon- what ground our ideas may be 
sometimes called true or false ; yet if wc will look a little nearer 
int6 the mStlter, in all cases where any idea is called true or false, 
it is f ram some judgement that the mind makes, or is supposed to 
make, that is irue or false. For truth or falsehood being never 
wlhouf some affirmation or negation, express or tacit, it is not to 
be found but when signs are joined or separated, according to the 
agreement oi^ disagreement of the things they sjtand for. The 
voi4. r. * 49 
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ftigns we chiefly use are either ideas or words, wherewith we make 
either mental or verbal propositions. Truth lies in so joining or 
separating these representatives, as the things they stand for do in 
themselves agree or disagree ; Bnd falsehood in the contrary, as 
shall be more fully showed hereafter. 

$ 30. Ideas in themselves neither true nor false. 
Ant idea then which we have in our minds, whether conformable 
or not to the existence of things, or to any ideas in the minds of 
other men, cannot properly for thi^ alone be called false. For 
these representations, if they have nothing in them but what is 
really exbling in things without, cannot be thought false, being 
exact representations of something : nor yet if they have any thing 
in them differing from the reality of things, can they properly be 
said to be false represensations, or ideas of things they do not rep* 
resent. But the mistake znd falsehood isj 

§21. Butarefalse^X, When judged agreeable to. another man' t 
idea^ VfUhout being so, ^ 

FiRs^j When the mind^ having any idea, it judges and concludes 
it the same thak.is in other men's minds signified by the same name ; 
or that is conforihable to the ordinary received signification or de- 
finition of that word^'^hen indeed it is not : which is the most 
usual mistake in mixed modes, though other ideas also are liable 
to it; 

$ 32. 2. W^hen judged to agree to real existence^ when tkey ds 
not, 
SEcoNDir^ When it having a complex idea made up of such a col- 
lection of simple ones, as nature never puts together, it judges it to 
agree to a species of creatures really existing : as when it joins 
the weight of tin, to the color, fusibility and fixedness of gold. 

§ 33 5, When judged adequate without being so. 
TaiRDLT^i When in its complex idea it has united a certain num- 
ber of simple ideas that do really exist together in some sort of 
creatures, but has also left out others as much inseps^ble, itjudg' 
es this to be a fierfect comfilete idea of a sort of things which really 
it is not ;, v. g. having joined the ideas of substance, yellow, malle- 
able, most heavy -and fusible, it takes that complex idea to be the 
complete idea of gold, when yet its peculiar fixedness and solubil- 
ity in aqua regia are as inseparable from those other ideas or qual- 
ities of that body, as they are one from another. 

§ 24. 4. When judged to represent the real essence* 
Fourth try The mistake is yet greater, when I judge that tfd* 
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comfUex idea^ containM in it the real essence of any body existing i 
when at least it contains but some few of those properties which 
ilow from its real essence and constitution. I say^ only some few 
of those properties ; for those properties consisting mostly in the 
active and passive powers it has, in reference to otl^er things^ all 
that are vulgarly known of any one body, and of which the com- 
plex idea of that kind of things is usually made, are but a very few, 
in comparison of what a man, that has sevlsral ways tried and ex* 
amined it, knows of that one sort of things ; and all that the most 
expert man knows^ are but few, in comparison of what are really 
in that* body, and depend on its internal or essential constitution. 
The^ essence of a triangle lies in a very little compass, consists in 
a very few ideas ; three lines including a space make up that es- 
'sence : but the properties that flow from this essence, are more than 
can be easily known^ or enumerated. So I imagine it is in sub- 
stances, their real essences lie in a little compass ;* though thp 
properties flowing from that internal constitution are endless/ 

§ 25. Ideas when false. 
To conclude, a man having no notion of any thing vrithout him, but 
hy the idea he has of it in his mind {which idea he has a power to 
call by what name he pleases) he may indeed make an idea neither 
answering the reality of things, nor agreeing to the ideas common- 
ly signified by other people's words ; but cannot make a wrong or 
false idea of a thing, which is no otherwise known to him but by 
the idea he has of it : v. g. When I frame an idea of the legs, 
arms, and* body of a man, and join to this a horse's head and neck, 
I do not make 9. false idea of any thing, because it represents nothing 
without me. But when I call it a man or Tartar, and imagine it 
either to represent some real being without me, or to be the same 
idea that others call by the same name ; in either of these cases I 
may err. And upon this account it is^ that it comes to be termed a 
false idea / though indee4 the false hood lies not in the idea, but in 
that tacit mental proposition, wherein a conformity and resem- 
blance is attributed to it, which it has not. Eut yet, if having 
framed such an idea in my mind, without thinking either that ex- 
istence, or the Dame man or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it fnan 
or Tartar^ I may be justly thought fantastical in the naming, btit 
not erroneous in my judgemerit ; nor the idea any wdy false. 

§ 26. Mor-e properly to be called right or wrong. 
Upon the wholis ipatterj I think, that t>ur ideas, as they are con- 
sidered by the mi^d^ eiti^rin refercace to the proper signiflcatiqs 
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of their names, or in reference to the realitj of things, may verf fit* 
ly ^e called right or wrong ideas, according as they agree or disa- 
gree to those patterns to which they are referred. But if any one 
had rather call them (rtu or false^ it is M he use a liberty, ^vhich 
every one has, to call things by those names he thinks best ; though 
in propriety of speech, truth or falsehood will, I think, scarce 
agree to them, but as they; some way or other, virtually contain in 
them some mental proposition. The ideas that arc in a man's 
mind, aimply considered, cannot be wrong, -unless complex ones, 
wherein inconsistent parts are jumbled together. All other ideas 
are in themseWes right, and the knowledge about them right and 
true knowledge : but when we come to refer them to any thing, 
i as to their patterns and archetypes, then they are capable of being 

wrong, as far as they disagree with. such archetypes. 

■ 

CHAP. XXXIII. 

or THE ASSOCIATION OF IPEAS. 


I. 


{ ' $ 1. Something unreasonable in most meJk, 

^ THERE is scarce any one that does not observe something that 

seems odd to him, and is in itself really extravagant in the opin- 
ions, reasonings, and actions of other men. The least flaw of this 
kind, if at all different from his own, every one is quick-sighted 
enough to espy in another, and will by the authority of reason for- 
wardly condemn, though he be guilty of much greater unreasona- 
bleness in his own tenets and conduct, which he never perceives, 
and will very hardly, if at all, be convinced of. 

$ 2. J^ot wholly from self love. 
This proceeds not wholly from self-love, though that has often a 
great hand in it. Men of fair minds, and not given up to the over- 
weening of self-flattery, are frequently guilty of it ; and in many 
cases one with amazement hears the arguings, and is astonished at 
the obstinacy of a worthy man, who yields not to the evidence of 
reason, though laid before him as clear ^s daylight. 

§ S. J^or from education. 
This sort of unrieasonableness is usually imputed to education and 
prejudice, and for the most part truly enough, tliough that reaches 
not the bottom of the disease, nor shows distinctly enough whence 
it rises, or wherein it lies. Education is often rightly assigned for 
the cause, and prejudice is a good general name for the thing it- 
self; but yet, I think, he ouglit to look a Jittle farther, who would 
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trace this sort ^f madness to the root it springs from» and so ex* 
plain it) as to show whence tliis flaw has its original in very sober 
and rati<M(^al minds^ and wherein it consists. 

$ 4. .4f degree (yf madneaBp 
I SHALL be pardoned for calling it by so harsh a name aBmadnesB^ 
when it is considered, that opposition to reason deserves that name* 
and is x'eally madness ; and there is scarce a man so free from it» 
but that if he should always, on all occasions, argue or do as ia 
some cases he constantly does, would not be thought fitter for Bed" 
lam than civil conversation. I do not here mean when he is under 
the power of an unruly passion, but in the steady calm course of 
his life. That which will yet more apologize for this harsh name» 
and ungrateful imputation, on the greatest part of mankind, is, 
that inquiring a little by the by into the nature of madness, B. IL 
,C. 1 1. § 13. I found it to spring from the very same root, and to 
depend on the very same cause we are here speaking of. This 
consideration of the thing itself at a time when I thought not the 
least on the subject which I am now treating of, suggested it to 
me. And if this be a weakness to which ail men are so liable ; if 
this be a taint which so universally infects mankind, the greater 
care should be taken to lay it open under its due name, thereby to 
e:i^cite the greater care in its prevention and cure. 

§ 5. ^yom a wrong connection of ideas, 
SoM£ of our ideas have a natural correspondence and connection 
one w^th another : it is the office and excellency of our reason to 
trace these, and hold them together in that union and correspond- 
ence which is founded in their peculiar beings.^ Besides this, 
there is another connection of ideas wholly owing to chance or 
custom : ideas that in themselves are not at all of kin, come to b^ 
so united in some men's minds, that it is very hard to separate 
them ; they always keep in company, and the one no sooner at any 
time comes into the understanding, but its associate appears with 
it ; and if they arc more than two, which arc thus united, the 
whole gang, always inseparable, show themselves together. 

§ 6. This connection how made. 
This stjrong combination of ideas, not allied by nature, the mind 
makes in itself either voluntarily or by chance ; and hence it 
comes in different men to be very different, according to their dif* 
ferent inclinations, education, interests, ^c. Custbm settles hab- 
its of thinking in the understanding, as well as of determining in 
the willf and of motions in the body; all which seems to be but 
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trains of motion in the aniroal spirits, which once set agoing, con- 
tinue m the same steps they have beenv used to, which, bjr often 
treading, are worn into a smooth path, and the motion in it becomes 
easy, and as it were natural. As far as we can comprehend think- 
ing, thus ideas seem to be produced in our minds ; or if they are 
not, this may serve to explain their following one another in an 
habitual train, when once they are put into then* track, as well as 
it does to explain such motions of the body. A musician used to 
any tUne, will find, that let it but once begin in his head, the ideas 
of the several notes of it will follow one another orderly in his un- 
derstanding, without any care or attention, as regularly as his fin* 
gers move orderly over the keys of the organ to play out the tune 
he has begun, though his unattentive thoughts be elsewhere a 
wandering. Whether the natural cause of these ideas, as well as 
of that regular dancing of his fingers, be the motion of his animal 
spirits, I will not determine, how probable soever, by this instance, 
it appears to be so : but this may help us a little to conceive of in- 
tellectual habits, and of the tying together of ideas. 

§ 7. Some antipathies an effect ofit» 
That there are such associations of them made by custom in the 
minds of most men, I think nobody will question, who has well 
considered himself or others ; and to this, perhaps, might be just- 
ly attributed most of the sympathies and antipathies observable in 
men, which work as strongly, and produce as regular effects as if 
they were natural^ and are therefore called so, though they at first 
had no other original but the accidental connection of two iccas, 
which either the strength of the first impression, or future indul- 
gence so united, that they always afterwards kept company to- 
gether in that man's mind, as if they were but one idea. I say 
most of the antipathies, I do not say all, for some of them are trulf 
natural, depend upon our original constitution, and are bom wuh 
us ; but a great part of those wliich are counted natural, would 
have been known to be from unheeded, though, perhaps, early im^ 
pressions, or wanton fancies at first, which would have been ac- 
knowledged the original of them, if they had been warily observed. 
A grown person surfeiting with honey, no sooner hears the name 
of it, but his fancy immediately carries sickness and qualms to his 
stomach, and he cannot bear the very idea of it ; other ideas of dis- 
like, and sickness, and vomiting, presently accompany it, and be b 
disturbed, but he knows from whence to date this weakness^ and 
can tell how he got this indisposition. Had this happened to him 
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by an over-dose of honey, when a child, all the same effects would 
have followed, but the cause would have been .mistaken, an4 the 
antipathy counted natural. 

§ 8. 
I MENTION this not out of any great necessity there is in this pres- 
ent argument, to distinguish nicely between natural and acquired 
antipathies ; but I take notice of it for another purpose, (viz,) 
That those who have chiidreil, or the charge of their ipducatiou, 
would think it worth their while diligently to watch, and carefully 
to prevent the undue connection of ideas in the nvinds of young 
people. This is the time most susceptible of lasting impressicHis ; 
and though those relating to the health of the body, are by discreet 
people minded and fenced against, yet I am apt to doubt, that 
those which relate more peculiarly to the mind, and terminate in 
the understanding or passions, have been much, less heeded than 
the thing deserves : nay, those relating purely to the understand- 
ing, have, as I suspect, been by most men wholly overlooked. 

§ 9. .^ great cause of errors. 
This wrong connection in our minds of ideas, in themselves loose 
and independent one of another, has such an influence, and is of 
so great force to set us awry in our actions, as well moral as natur- 
al, passions, reasonings, and notions themselves, that perhaps there 
is not any one thing that deserves more to be looked after. 

$ 10. Instances. 
Th£ ideiEs of goblins and sfirightsj have really no more to do with 
darkness, thai^ light : yet let but a foolish maid inculcate these 
often on the mind of a child, and raise them there together, possi- 
bly he shall never be able to separate them again so long as he 
live^ ? but darkness shall for ever afterwards bring with it those 
frightful ideas, and they shall be so joined that he can no more 
bear the one than the other. 

§11. 
A MAK receives a sensible injury from another, thinks on tjie m^ 
and that action over and over ; and by ruminating on them strong* 
Jy, or much in his mind, so cements those two ideas together, that 
he makes them almost one ; never thinks on the man, but the 
pain and displeasure he suffered come into his mind with it, so that 
he scarce distinguishes them, but has as much an aversion for the 
one as the other. Thus hatreds are often begotten from slight and 
almost innocent occasions, and quarrels propagated and continueil 
in. the. world. 
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$13. 
A HAN has suffered pain or sickness in any place; he saw his friend 
die in such a room ; though these have in nature nothing to do 
one with another, yet when the idea of the place occurs to his 
mind, it brings (the impression being once made) that of the pain 
and displeasure with it ; he confounds them in his mind) and can 
as little bear the one as the other. 

$ 1 3. Why time curea some disorders in the mind which reason 
cannot, 
Whxit this combination is settled, and while it lasts, it is not in 
the power of reason to help us, and relieve us from the effects of 
it. Ideals in our minds, when they are there, will operate accord- 
ing to dieir natures and circumstances ; and here we see the cause 
why time cures certain affections, which reason, though in the 
ti^ht, and allowed to be so, has not power over, nor is able against 
them to prevail with those who are apt to hearken to it in other 
cases. The death of a child, that \k^s the daily delight of his moth- 
er's eyes, and joy of her soul, rends from her heart the whole com- 
fort of her life, and gives her all the torment imaginable ; use the 
consolations of reason in this case, and you were as good preach 
ease to one on the rack, and hope to allay, by rational dbcourscs, 
the pain of his joints tearing asunder. Till time has by disuse 
separated the sense of that enjoyment and its loss from the idea 
of the cliild 'returning to her memory, all representations, though 
ever so reasonable, are in vain ; and therefore some in whom the 
union between these ideas is never dissolved, spend their lives in 
mourning, and carry an incurable sorroni^ to their graves. 

§ 14. Farther instances of the effect of the association of ideas. 
A FRIEND of mine knew one perfectly cured of madness, by a very 
harsh and offensive operation. The gentleman, who was thus re- 
covered, with great sense of gratitude and acknowledgment, own- 
ed the cure all his life after, as the greatest obligation he could 
have received ; but whatever gratitude and reason suggested to 
him, he could never bear the sight of the operator : that image 
brought back with it the idea of that agony which he suffered from 
his hands, which was too mighty and intolerable for him to endure. 

§ 15. 
Many children imputing the pain they endured at school to their 
books they were corrected for, so join those ideas together, that a 
book becomes their aversion, and they are never reconciled to the 
study and use of them aU their lives after ; and thus reading be- 
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comes a torment to them^ which otherwise possibly they might 
have made the greatest pleasure of their lives. There are rooms 
convenienit enough, that some men cannot study in, and fashions 
of vessels, which though ever so clean and commodious, they can** 
not drink out of, and that by reason of some accidental ideas which 
are annexed to them, and make them offensive : and who is' there 
that hath not observed some man to flag at the appearance, or in 
the company of some certain person not otherwise superior to him, 
but because havin'g once on some occasion got the ascendant, the 
idea of authority and distance goes along with that of the person) 
and he that has been thus subjected, is not able to separate 
them ? V 

§ 16. 
Instances of this kind are so plentiful every where, that if I add 
one more, it is only for the pleasant oddness of it. It is of a young 
gentleman, who having learned to dance, and that to great perfec* 
tion, there happened to stand an old trunk in the room were he 
learned. The idea of this remarkable piece of household-stuff, 
had so mixed itself with the turns and steps of all his dances, that 
though in that chamber he could dance excellently well, yet it was 
only whilst that trunk was there ; nor could he perform well in any 
other place, unless that or some such other trunk had its due 
position in the room. If this story shall be suspected to be dress- 
ed up with some comical circumstances, a little beyond precise 
' nature, I answer for myself, that I had it some years since from a 
very sober and worthy man, upon his own knowledge, as I repoit 
it : and I dare say, there ai*e very few inquisitive persons, who 
read this, who have not met with accounts, if not examples, of this 
nature, that may parallel, or at least justify this. 

§ 17. Ita influence on intellectual habits* 
Intellectual habits and defects this way contracted, are not less 
■frequent and powerfuli though less observed. Let the ideas of 
being and matter be strongly joined either by cducadon or much 
thought, whilst these are suU combined in the mind, what notions, 
what reasonings will there be about separate spirits ? Let custom 
from the Tery childhood have joined figure and shape to the idea 
of God, and what absurdities will that mind be liable to about the 

Deity ? 

Let the idea of infallibility be inseparably joined to any person, 
and these two constantly together possess the mind \ and then one 
lK>dy, in two places at once^ ahall> unexamined, be swallowed fpr a 
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certain truth, bf an implicit faith, whenever tiiat ima^^ined infal- 
lible person dictates and demands assent without inquiry. 

$ 18. Observable in dijfcrent aectt. 
Some such wrong and unnatural combinations of ideas will be 
found to establish the irreconcilable opposition between different 
sects of philosophy and religion ; for we cannot imagine every 
one of their followers to impose wilfully on liimself, and knowing- 
ly refuse truth offered by plain reason* Interest, though it does 
a great deal in the case, yet cannot be thought to work whole 
societies of men to so universal a perverseness, as that every one 
of them, to a man, should knowingly maintain falsehood : some at 
least must be allowed to do what all pretend to, t. e. to pursue 
truth sincerely ; and therefore there must be something that blinds 
their understandings and makes them not see the falsehood of what 
they embrace for real truth. That which thus captivates their 
reasons, and leads men of sincerity blindfold from common sense, 
will, when examined, be found to be what we are speaking of ; 
some independent ideas, of no alliance to one another, are by edu- 
cation, custom and the constant din* of their party, so coupled in 
their minds, that they always appear there together ; and they can 
no more separate themki their thoughts, than if they were but one. 
idea, and they operate as if they were so. This gives sense*to 
jargon demonstration to absurdities, and consistency to nonsense, 
and is the foundation of the greatest, I had almost ssdd of all the 
errors in the world ; or if it does not reach so far, it is at least the 
snost dangerous one, since so far as it obtains, it hinders men from 
seeing and examining. When two things in themselves disjoin- 
ed, appear to the sight constantly united ; if the eye sees these 
things rivetted, which' are loose, where will you begin to recdfy 
tlie mistakes that follow in two ideas, that they have been accus- 
tomed so to join in their minds, as to substitute one for the other, 
and, as I am to apt think, often without perceiving it themselves ? 
This^ whilst they are under the deceit of it makes them uncapable 
of conviction, and they applaud themselves as zealous champions 
for truth, when indeed they are contending for error ; and the con- 
fusion of two different ideas which a customary connection of them 
in their minds hath to them made in efi^ect but one, fills their heads 
with false yiews, and their reasonings with false consequences. 

§ 19. Conclusion. 
Having thus given an account of the original, sorts, and extent 
of our 'ideas, with several other considerations, about these (I 
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know not whether I may say) instruments or materials of our 
knowledge ; the method I at first proposed to myself, would now 
require^ that I should immediately proceed to show what use the 
understanding makes of them, and what knowledge we have by 
them. This niras that which, in the first general view I had o^ 
this subject, was all that I thought I should have to do : but upon 
a nearer approach, I find thatthere is so close a connection be« 
tween ideas and words ; and our abstract ideas, and general words 
have so constant a relation one to another, that it is i m p o ss ib le to 
speak clearly and distinctly of our knowledge, which all consists 
in propositions, without considering, first, the nature, use, and sig« 
nification of language ; which therefore must be the business of 
the next book. ^ 
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CHAP. I. 

OF WORDS OR LANGUAGE IN GENERALv. 

§ 1. Man fitted to form articulate eouniU, 

OD having designed man for a sociable creature, made bira 
not only with an inclination, and under a necessity to have fellow* 
ship with those of his own kind, but furnished him also with lan- 
guage, which was to be the great instrument and common tie of 
society. Man therefore had by nature his organs so fasbionedju 
as to befit to frame articulate sounds^ which we call words. But 
this was not enough to produce language ; for parrots, and sev- 
eral other birds, will be taught tQ make articulate sounds distinct 
enough, which yet, by no means, are capable of language. 

§ 2. To ma fee them si^a of ideas. 
Besides articulate sounds therefore, it was farther necessary, 
that he should be able to use theae sounds as signs of internal con^ 
cefitions s and to make them stand as marks for the ideas within 
his own mind, whereby they might be made known to others, and 
the thoughts of men's minds be conveyed from one to another. 

§ 3. To make general signs. 
But neither was this sufficient to make words so useful as they 
ought to be- It is not enough for the perfj^ction of language, 
that sounds can be made signs of ideas/ unless those signs can 
be so made use of, as to comfirehend several particular things : 
for the multiplication of words would have perplexed their use, 
had every particular thing need of a distinct name to be signified 
by. To remedy this inconvenience, language had yet a farther 
improvement in the use of general terms, whereby one word was 
made to mark a multitude of particular existences : which ad- 
vantageous use of sounds was obtained only by the difference of 
the ideas they were made signs df ; those names becoming gen- 
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eral, which are made to stand for general id^as, and those remain- 
ing particular, where the ideas they are used for are particular. 

§ 4. To make general signs. 
Besides these names which stand for ideas, there be other words 
which men make use of, not to signify any. idea, but the want or 
absence of some ideas simple or complex, or all ideas together ; 
such as are nihU in Latin, and in English, ignorance and barren^ 
ness. All which negative or privative words, cannot be said 
properly to belong to, or signify no ideas : for then they would be 
perfectly insignificant sounds } but they relate to positive ideas, 
and signify their absence. 
$ 5. Words ultimately derived from such as signify sensible ideas. 
It may also lead us a little towards the original of all our notions 
and knowledge, if we- remark how great a dependence our words 
have on common sensible ideas ; and how those, which are made 
use of to stand for actions and notions quite removed from sense, 
have their rise from thence^ and from obvious sensible ideas are 
transferred to more abstruse significations^ and mkde to stand for 
ideas that come not under the cognizance of our senses ; v,g, to 
imagine^ afiprehend^ csmprehend^ adhere^ conceive^ instily disgust^ 
disturbanccy iranguUlity^ &c. are all words taken from the opera- 
tions of sensible things, and applied to certain modes of thinking. 
Spirit J in its primary signification, is breath ; angel^ a messenger : 
and I doubt not, but if we could trace them to their sources, we 
should find, in all languages, the names, which stand for things 
that fall not under our senses, to have had their first rise from 
sensible ideas. By which we may give some kind of guess, what 
kind of notions they were, and whence derived, which filled their 
minds who were the first beginners of languages ; and how nature, 
even in the naming of things, unawares suggested to men the o- 
riginals and principles of all their knowledge : whilst to give 
names that might make known to others any operations tliey felt 
in themselves* or any other ideas tliat came not under their sens- 
es, they were fain to borrow words from ordinary known ideas of 
sensation, by that means to make others the more easily to con- 
ceive those operations they experimented in themselves, which 
made no outward sensible appearances : and then when they had 
got known and agreed names, to signify those internal operations 
of their own minds, they were sufficiently furnished to make 
known by words all their other ideas ; since they could consist of 
nothingy but either of oqtward sensible perceptions, or of theia« 
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ward operadoos of their minds about them : we having, as has 
been proredy no ideas at all, but what originally come either from 
sensible objects without, or what we feel within ourselves, from 
the inward workings of our own spirits, of which we are conscious^ 
to ourselves within. 

$ 6. DUtributhn. 
BcT to understand better the use and force <^ language, as sub- 
servient to instruction and knowledge, it will be ccmvenient to 
consider, 

J^irstt To what it is that names, in the use of language, are im- 
mediately applied. 

Secondly^ Since all (except proper) names are general, and so 
stand, not particularly for this or that single thing, but for sorts 
and ranks of things, it will be necessary to consider, in the next 
place, what the sorts and kinds, or, if you rather like the Latin 
names, what the species and genera of things are ; wherein they 
consist, and how they come to be made. These being '(as they 
ought) well looked into, we shall the better come to find the right 
use of words, the natural advantages and defects of language, and 
the remedies that ought to be used, to avoid the inconveniences 
of obscurity or uncertainty in the signification of words, without 
«r|uch it is impossible to discourse with any clearness, or order, 
concerning knowledge : which being conversant about proposi- 
tions, and those most commonly universal ones, has greater con- 
pection.with words than perhaps is suspected. 

These considerations, therefore, shall be the matter pf die £4*' 
lowing chapters : 

CHAP. II. 

OF THE SIGNIFICATION OF WORnS. 

§ 1 . Words are sensible signs necessary /or communication* 
MAN, though he has great variety of thoughts, and such, from 
which others, as well as himself, might receive profit and de%ht ; 
yet they are all within his own breast, invisible, and hidden from 
others, nor can of themselves be made appear. The comfort and 
^vantage of society not being to be had without communication 
of thoughts, it was necessary that man should find out some ex- 
ternal sensible signs, whereby those invisible ideas, which his 
thaughts are mad^ up of, might be made known to others. For this 
purpose nothing was so fit, either for plenty or quickness, as those 
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articulate sounds^ vhkh, with so much ease and variety, be Ibund^ 
himself able to make. Thus wcmay conceive how words^ which 
were by nature so well adapted to that purpose, come to be made 
use of by men, as the 9i]^» of their ideas ; not by any natural con- 
nection that there is between partict^lar articulate sounds and cer* 
tain ideas, for then there woulct be but one language amongst all 
men ; but by a voluntary imposition, whereby such a word is made 
^•bitrarily the mark of such an idea. The use then of words is to 
be sensible marks of ideas ; and the Ideas they stand for, are their 
proper and immediate signification. 

* 

•€ 2. Words art the sensible signs qfhis ideas who uses them. 
T»B use men have of these marks, being either to record their 
own thoughts £6r the assistance of their own memory, or as it were 
to bring out their ideas, and lay them before the view of others ; 
"words in their firimary or immediate signijication stand for nothing 
kut the ideas in the mind of him that uses them^ how imperfectly 
soever, or carelessly those ideas are collected from the things, 
which they are supposed to represent. When a man speaks to 
another, it is that he may be understood ; and the end of speech 
is, that tho^e sounds, as marks, may make known his ideas to the. 
hearer. That then wliich words are tiM marks of, are the ideas of 
% the speaker : nor can any one apply them, as marks, immediately 
to any thing else, but the ideas that he himself hath. For this 
would be to make them signsof his own conceptbnsr and yet apply 
them to other ideas ; which would be to make them signs, and not 
signs of his ideas at the same time ; and so in effect to have no 
signification at all. Words being voluntary signs, they cannot be 
voluntary signs imposed by him on things he knows not. That 
would be to make them signs of nothing, sounds witi^out significa* 
tion^ A ipan cannot make his words the signs either of qualities 
in things, or of conceptions in the mind of another, whereof he has 
none in his own. Tilt he has some ideas of his own, he cannot 
suppose them to correspond with the conceptions of another man ; 
nor can he use any signs for theiH' : for thus they would be the 
signs of he knows not what, which is in truth to be signs of noth 
ing. But when he represents to himself other men's ideas by some 
of his own, if he consent to give them the same names that other 
men do, it is still to his own ideas : to ideas that he has, and not to 
ideas that he has not. 

§ 3. Words are the senftible signs of Ms ideas who uses them. 
This is so necessary in the use of language, that in this respect 
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the knowing and the ignorant) the learned and unlearned, use 
the words they speak (with any meaning) all alike. They, in eve- 
ry man*a mouth stand for the ideas he hasy and which he would ex- 
press by them. A child having taken notice of nothing iD the 
metal he hears called gold, but the bright shining yellow color, he 
applies the word gold only to his own idea of that color, and noth- 
ing else : and therefore calls the same color in a peacock's tail, 
gold. Another that hath better observed, adds to shining yellow, 
great weight : and then the sound gold, when he uses it, stands 
for a complex idea of a shining yellow and very weighty substance. 
Another adds to those qualities fusibility : and then the word gold 
to him signifies a body, bright, yellow, fusible, and very heavy. 
Another adds malleability : each of these uses equally the word 
gold, when they have occasion to express the idea which they have 
applied it to : but it is evident, that each can apply it only to his 
own idea ; nor can he make it stand as a sign of such a complex 
idea as he has not. 

$ 4. Words often secretly referred^ Firsts to the ideas in other 
men*s minds* 
But though words, as they are used by men, can properly and im- 
mediately signify nothing but the ideas that are in the mind of the 
speaker, yet they in. Uieir thoughts give them a secret reference > 
^hings« 

fy sufifiose their words to be marks qfthe ideas in the 
of other men with whom, they communicate : for else 
they should talk in vain, and could not be understood, if the sounds 
they applied to one idea, were such as by the hearer were applied 
to another ; which is to speak two languages. But in this men 
stand not usually to examine whether the idea they and those they 
discourse with have in their minds, be the same : but thmk it e- 
nough that they use the word, as they.imagine, in the common ac- 
ceptation of that language ; in which they suppose, that the idea 
they make it a sign of, is precisely the same, to which the under- 
standing men of that country apply that name. 

§ 5. Secondly y to the reality of things. 
•Sfro^D I r, Because m^n would not be thought tp talk barely oi 
their own imaginations, but of things as really they are ; therefore 
they often sufifiose the words to stand also for the reality of things. 
But this relating more particularly to substances, and their names, 
as perhaps the former ^oes to simple ideas and modes, we shall 
speak of these two different ways of applying words more at large, 
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when we come to tre&t of the nam^s of mixed modesy and sub« 
stances in particular : though give me leave here to say, that it 
is a perverting the use of words, and brings unavoidable obscurity 
and confusion into their signification, whenever we make them 
stand for any thing, but those id^as we have in our own minds. 

§ 6. Words by use readily excite ideas. 
Concerning words also it is farther to be considered, JP^sty That 
they being immediately the signs of men's ideas^ and by^tliat 
means the instruments whereby men communicate their concept 
tions, and ex4)ress to one another those thoughts and imaginations 
they have within their own breasts, there comes by constant use, 
to be such a connection between certain sounds, and the ideas they 
stand for^ that the names heard, almost as readily excite certain 
ideas, as if the objects themselves, which are apt to produce them, 
did actually affect the senses. Which is manifestly so in all ob* 
vious sensible qualities ; and in all substances, that frequently and 
familiarly, occur to us. 

% 7. Words often used without signification. 
SEcoHDir, That though the proper and immediate signification of 
words are ideas in the mind of the speaker, yet because by familiar 
use from our cradles we come to learn certain articulate sounds 
- very perfectly, and have them readily on our tongues, and always at 
band in our memories, but yet are not always cai*efu] to examine, 
or settle their significations J)erfectly ; it often happens th^t men 
even when they would apply themselves to an attentive considera*' 
tion do set their thoughts more on words than things. Nay, be- 
cause words are many of them learned before the ideas are known 
for which they. stand ; therefore some, not only children, but men, 
' speak seven^l words no othei*wise than parrots do, only because 
they have learned them, and have been accustomed to those sounds. 
But so far as w*ords are of use and sig^iifi cation, so far is there a 
constant connection between the sound and the Idea, and a dc*- 
signation, that the one stand for the other ; without which applica- 
tion of them they are nothing but so much Insignifiqant ndise. 

$ 8. Their signification fierfectly arbitrary. , 
Words by long and familiar use, as has been said, come to excite in 
men, certain ideas so constantly and readily, that they arc apt to 
suppose a natural connection between them. But that they signify 
only men's peculiar ideas, and that by a perfect arbitrary imfiosi^ 
tion^ is evident, in that they often fail to excite in others (eve© that 
use the same language) the same ideas we'take them to be th^ sign 
vol.. I. 51 _ 
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of : and every man has so inviolable a libertyy to make words stand 
for what ideas he pleases^ that no one hath the power to make oth- 
ers have the same ideas in their minds, that he has, when they use 
the same words that he does. And therefore the great Augustus 
himself, in the possession of that power which ruled the world, ac- 
knowledged he could not make a new Latin word : which was as 
much as to say, Uiat he could not arbitrarily appoint what idea any 
Sound should be a sign of, in the mouths and common language of 
his subjects. It is true, common use by a tacit consent appropri- 
ates certain sounds to certain ideas in all languages, which so far 
limits the signification of that sound, that unless a man applies it 
to the same idea, he' does not speak properly : and let me add, 
that unless a man's words excite the same ideas in the hearer 
which he makes them stand for in speaking, he does not speak in- 
telligibly. But whatever be the conscfquence of any man's using 
of words differently, either from their general meaning, or the par- 
ticular sense of the person to whom he addresses them, this is cer- 
tain, their signification, in his u^e of them, is limited to his ideas, 
and^ they can be signs of nothing else. 

CHAP. III. 

OF GENERAL TERMS. 

§ 1. The greatest part of words general, 
ALL tilings that exist being particulars, it may perhaps be 
thought reasonable that words, which ought to be conformed to 
things should be so too ; I mean in their signification ; but yet we 
find the quite contrary. The far greatest fiart of words^ that make 
all languages, are general terms ; wjiich has not been the effect of 
neglect or chance, but of reason and necessity. 

§ 2. For every particular thing to have a name% impossible. 
FiBSTj It is impossible that every particular thing should have a 
distinct peculiar name. For the signification and use of words, 
depending on that cotmection which the mind makes between ,its 
ideas and the sounds it uses as signs of them, it is necessary, in tlie 
application of names to things, that the mind should -have distinct 
ideas of the things, and retain also the particular naine that be- 
longs to every one, with its peculiar appropriation to that idea. 
But it is beyond the power of human^ capacity to frame and retain 
distinct ideas of all the particular things we meet with : every bird 
and beast men saw, every tree and plant that affected the senses. 
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could not find a place in the most capacioiis understanding. I£ 
it be looked on as an instance of a prodigious meinory, that some 
generals have been able to call every soldier in their army by hit 
proper name, we may easily find a reason, why men have never 
attempted to give namps to each sheep in their flock, or crow < 
that flies over their heads ; much less to Call every leaf of plants, 
or grain of sand that came in their way, by a peculiar name. 

§ 3. And useless. 
SscoitDLr, Hit were possible U would yet be useless s because it 
would not serv^ to the chief end of language. Men would in vain 
heap up names of particular things, that would not serve them to 
communicate their thoughts. Men learn names and use them in 
talk with others, only that they may be understood ; which is 
then only done, when by use or consent, the sound I make 
by the organs of speech, excites in another man's mind, who 
hears it, the idea I apply it to in ix^ne, when I speak it. This can- 
not be done by names applied to particular things whereof I alone 
having the Ideas in my n^ind, the names of them could i^ot be 
significant or intelligible to another, who was not acquainted with 
all those very particular things which had fallen under my notice. 

§4. 
Third LT^ But yet granting this also feasible (which I think is 
not) yet a distinct name for every fiarticular thing would not be of 
any great use for the im/trovement of knowledge : which though 
founded iu particular things, enlarges itself by general views ; to 
which things reduced into sorts under general names are proper- 
ly subservient. These, with the names belonging to them, come 
idthin some compass, and do not multiply every moment, beyond 
what either the mind can contain, or use requires : and therefore 
in these, men have, for the most part stopped ; but yei not so as 
to hinder themselves from distinguishing particular things, by ap- 
propriated names, where convenience demands it. And therefore 
in tHeir own species, where they have most to do with, and where- 
in they have often occasion to mention particular persons, they 
make use of proper names ; and their distinct individuals have 
distinct denominations. 

§ 5. fVhat things have proper names. 
Besides persons, counuies, also cities, rivers, mountains, and other 
the tike distinctions of place, have usually found peculiar names, 
and that for the same reason ; they being such as men have often 
an occasion to mark particularly, and as it were set before others 
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in Aeir ditcounet with them. And I doubt not, but if ve had 
veaflOD to mention psirticular horaes, as often as we have to men- 
tion particular men, we should ha;rc.firo/ier natnea for the one, as 
fiuniliar as for the other, and Bucephalus would be a word as much 
in use as Alexander. And therefore we see that amongst jockeys, 
horses have their proper names to be known and distiDguished bf, 
as commonly as their servants ; because, amongst them, thece is 
often occasion to menticm this«r that particular horse, wheo he is 
out of sight. 

§ 6. How general words are made. 
The next thing to be considered, is. How general words come to 
be made. For since all things that exbt are only, particulars, how 
come we by general terms, or where find we those general natures 
they are supposed to stand for I Words become general, by being 
made the signs of general ideas ; and ideas become general bf 
separating from them the circumstances of time, and place, and 
any other ideas, that may determine them to this or^that particular 
existence. By thb way of abstraction they are made capable of 
representing more individuals than one ; each of which having in 
it a conformity to that abstract idea, is (as we call it) of that sort 

But to deduce this a little more distinctly, it will not perhaps be 
amiss to trace our notions and names from their beginning, and 
observe by what degrees we proceed, and by what steps we en- 
large^our ideas from our first infancy. There is nothing more 
evident, than that the ideas, of the persons children converse with 
(to instance in them alone) ai e like the persons themselves, only 
particular. The ideas of the nurse, and the mother, are well fram- 
ed in their minds ^ and, like pictures of them there, represent on- 
ly those individuals. The names they first gave to them are con* 
fined to these individuals ; and the names of nurse and mamma) the 
child uses, determine themselves to those persons. Afterwar^ 
when time and a larger acquaintance have made them observe, 
that there are a great many other things in the world that in some 
common agreements of shape, and several other qualities, resem* 
ble their father and mother, and those person^ they have been used 
to, they frame an idea, which they find those many particulars do 
partake in^ and to that they give, with others, the naiiic vm for 
example. And thus they come to have a general nontf , and a gene* 
ral idea. Wherein they make nothing new, but only leave outof the 
complex idea they had of Peter and James^ Mary and «/a»r»that 
wbichis peculiar to each, and retain only whatis common to th^m^' 
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By the same way that they come by the general name and idea of 
man^ they easily advance to more general names and notions. For 
observing that several things that differ from their idea of man, 
and cannot therefore be ^comprehended mider that name, have yet 
certain qualities wherein they agree with many by retaining only 
those qualities, and uniting them into one idea, they have again 
another and more general idea ; to which having given a name, 
they make a^ term of a more comprehensive extension : which new 
idea is made, not by any new addition, butonly, as before, by leav- 
ing out the ^hape, and some other properties signified by the name 
many and retaining only a body, with life, sense, and spontaneous 
motion, comprehended under the name animal, 

§ 9. Getieral natures are nothing but abstract ideas. 
That this is the tpay whereby men first formed general ideasy and 
general names to them, I think, is so evident, that there needs no 
other proof of it, but the considering of a man's self o^ others, and 
the ordinary proceedings of their minds in knowledge : and he that 
thinks general natures or notions are any thing else but such ab- 
stract and partial ideas of more complex ones, taken at first from 
particular existences, will, I fear, be at a* Ipss where to find them. 
For let any one reflect, and then tell me, wherein does his idea of 
man differ from that of Peter and Paul, or his idea of horse from 
that of Bucefihalus, but in the leaving out something that is pecu- 
liar to each individual, and retaining so much of those particular 
complex ideas of several particular existences, as they are found 
to agree in ? Of the complex ideas signified by the names nuin 
and horse, leaving out but those particulars wherein they differ, 
and retaining only those wherein they agree, and of those making 
a new distinct complex ides^, and giving the name animal to it ; 
one has a more general term, that comprehends with man several 
other creatures. Leave out of the idea of animal, sense and spon*' 
tancQUs motion ; and the remaining complex idea, made up of the 
remaining simple ones of body, life, and nourishment, becomes a 
more general one, under the more comprehensive term -vhensn 
And not to dwell longer on this particular, so evident in itself, by 
the same way the mind proceeds to body, substance^ ^diXiA at last to 
being, thing, and such universal terms, which stand for any of our 
ideas whatsoever. To conclude, this yihxAt mystery oi genera and 
sfiecies, which make such a noise in the schools, and are with jus<r 
tic9 so little regarded out of them, is nothing else but abstract 
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ideas, more or less comprehensive, vith names annexed to them* 
Id all which, this is constant and unvariable, that every more gen- 
eral tcfMii stands for such an idea, as is but a part of any of those 
contained under it. 

$ 10. Why the genus is ordinarily made use of in dejtnitiqns, 
I This may show us the reason, whyy in the defining qf wQrd%) 

which is nothing, but declarhig their signification, we make use of 
the genusi or next general word that comprehends it. Which is 
not out of necessity, but only to save the labour of enumeraUDgthe 
several simple ideas, which the next general word or genus stands 
for : or, perhaps, sometimes the shame of not being able .to do it* 
But though defining by genua and differentia (I crave leave to use 
these terms of art, though originally Latin, since they most pro- 
perly suit those notions they are applied to) I say, though defining 
by the genua be the shortest way, yet I think it may be doubted 
whether it be the best. This I am sure, it is not the only, and so 
not absolutely necessary. For definition being nothing but mak- 
ing another understand by words, what idea the < term defined 
stands for, a definition is best made by enumerating those simple 
ideas that are combined in the signification of the term defined : 
and if instead of such an enumeration, men have accustomed 
themselves to use the next general term ; it has not been out of 
necessity, or for greater clearness, but for quickness and despatch 
sake. For, I think, that to one who desired to know what idea the 
word man stood for, if it should be said, that man was a solid ex- 
tended substance, having life, sense, spontane6us motion, and the 
faculty of reasoning ; I doubt not but the meaning of the, term man 
would be as well understood, and the idea it stands for be at least 
as clearly made known as when it is defined to be a raHondard- 
\mal : which by the several definitions of animal, vfvene, and tor- 
pu9, resolves itself into those enumerated ideas. . I have, in ex- 
plaining the term man, followed here the ordinary definition of the 
schools : whi<bh though, perhaps, not the most exact, yet serves 
w^U enough to my present purpose. . And one may, in this in- 
stance, see what gave occasion to the rule, that a definition ni«st 
consist oi genua and differentia : and it suffices to s^^ow us the lit- 
tle necessity there is of such a rule, or advantage in the strict ob- 
serving of it. For definitions, as has been said, being only the ex- 
plaining of one word by several others, so that the meaning or idea 
it stands for may be certainly known : languages are not always 
so made according to the rules of logic, that every term can have 
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it^significddon exactly and clearly expressed by two others^ Ex* 
penence sufficiently satisfies us to the contrary ; or else those who 
have made this rule, have done ill, that they have giv^ us so few 
definitions conformable to it. But of definitions, more in the next 
chapter. 

§ 11. General and universal are creatures of the understanding. 
To return to ireneral words, it is plain by what has been said, 
that general and universal belong not to the real existence of 
things ; but are the iwventions arid creatures of the understandings 
made by it for its own use, and concern only signs, whether words 
or ideas. Words are general, as- has been said, when used for 
signs of general ideas, and so are applicable indifferently to many 
pnrticiilar things ; and ideas are general, when they are set up 
as the representatives of many particular things ; but univei'sality 
belongs not to things themselves,* which are all of them particu- 
lar in their existence ; even those words and ideas, which in their 
signification are general. When, therefore, we quit particulars, 
the generals that rest are only creatures of our own making ; 
their general nature being nothing but the capacity they are put 
into by the understanding, of signifying or representing maily 
particulars. For the signification they have, is nothing but a re- 
lation, that by the mind oF man is added to them. (I) 

(I) A^inft this the hifhop of Worcefter objeiflt, and our author * anfwers 
as followeth ; << However, faith the biihop, the abftrad^ed ideas are the work of 
the mind, yet they are not mere creatures of the mind ; as appears by an in- 
ftance produced of the eflence of the fun being in one iingle individual : in 
which cafe it is granted. That the idea may be fo abftracSted ; that more funs 
miwht agree in It, and it is as much a fort, as if there were as many funs as there 
are (lars. So that here we have a real efTence fubfifting in one individual, but 
capable of being multiplied into more, and the fame eflence remaining. But in 
this one fun there is a real eflfence, and not a mere nominal, or abftradted ef- 
fence : but fuppofe there were more funs; would not each of them have the 
real eflence of the fun ? For what is it makes the fecond fun, but having the 
liame real eflence with the firft ? If it were but a nominal eflencei then the 
fecond would have nothing hut the name.** 

This, as I underftand it, replies Mr. Locke, is to prove that the abftradfc gen- 
eral eflence of any fort of things, or things of the fame denomination, v.g. of 
maa or marygold, hath a real being out of the underftanding ? which, I con- 
fefs> I am not able to conceive. Your lordihip's proof here brought out of 
my eflay, concerning the fun, I humbly conceive, will not reach it ; becaufe 
what Is faid there, does not at all concern the real but nominal eflence, as is 
evident from hence, that the idea I fpeak of there, is a complex idea ; but we 

♦ In his firft letter. 
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§ 13. Ma tract ideaa are the essences qf the genera and sfieeies. 
The next thing therefore to be considered) 189 fVkat kind ofsignyica" 
tion it My that general words have. For as it is evident, that they do 

have no complex idea oC the xateraal conftitution or real eflence of the fun. 
Befidct, I fay expreisly. That our diftinguiihing fubftances into fpecies, by 
names, is not at all founded on their real eflences. So that the fun being one 
of thefe fubftances, I cannot, in the place quoted by your lordthip, he fuppof- 
ed to mean by eflence of the Tun, the real efl*ence of the fun, unlefs I had fo ex- 
prefled it. But all this argument will be at an end, wfien your lordfhip fhall 
have explained what you mean by thefe words, *(true fun.*' In my fenfe of 
them, any thing will be a true fun to which the name fun may be truly and 
properly applied, and to that fubftance or thing the name fun may be truly 
apd properly applied, which has united in it that combinatipn of fenHble qual- 
ities, by which ^ny thing elfe, that is called fun, is diftinguiflied from other 
fttbftances, i. e. by the nominal eflence : and thus our fun is denominated and 
diftizigttiflied from a fixed ftar, not by a real effence that we do not know (for 
if we did it is poflible we ihould find the real eflence or cOnftitution of one of 
the fixed ftars to be the fame with that of our fun) but by a complex idea pf 
fenfible qualities co-exiiUng, which, wherever they are found, make a true fan. 
Ajad thus I crave leave to^ anfwer your lordihip's queftion : « for what is it 
makes the fecond fun to be a true fun, but having the fame real eflence with 
the firft ? If jt were but a nominal efience, then the fecond would have noth- 
ing but the name.*' 

I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal efience, it would have fomething 
befides the name, viz. That nominal eiTence which is sufficient to denominate it 
truly a fun, or to make it ba a true fun, though we know nothing of that real 
eflence whereon that nominal oi^e depends. Your lordfhip will then argue, 
that that real eflence is in the iecond fun, and makes. the fecond fun. I grant 
it, when the fecond fun comet to,exift,'fo as^ to be perceived by us to have all 
the ideas contained in our complex idea, i. e. in our nominal efiT^nce of a fun. 
For fliouid it be true, (as is now believed by aftronomers) that the real efl*ence 
of the fun were in any, of the fixed ftars, yet fuch a ftar could not for that be 
by us called a fun, whilft it anfwers not our complex idea, or nominal efl*ence of 
a fun. But how far that will prove, that the eflTences of things, as they are 
knowable by us, have a reality in them diflindfc from that of abdradb ideas in 
the mind, which are merely creatures of the mind, I do not fee; and we fliall 
farther inqtiire, in confidering your lordihip's following words. <* Therefore," 
fay you, '* there muft be a real eflence in every individual of the fame kind.*' 
Yes, and I beg leave of your lordfliip to fay, of a different kind too. For that 
alone is it Which makes it to be what it is. 
That every individual fubftance has real, internal, individual con(litution,i.e. 
* a real eflence, that makes it to be what it is, I readily grant. Upon this your 
lordfliip fays, << Peter, James, and John, are all true and real men.** Anf. With- 
out doubt, fuppofing them to be men, they are true and real men, i. e. fuppof- 
ing the name of that fpecies belongs to them. And fo three bobaques, are aB 
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not mgnify bftreSy otie particular thisg ; for then they woukf not be 
general terms, but proper names : so on the other side it is as evi* 


tnie wd rcAlbohtqiMiy foppofing the name of tbat ^p«cict of aiOoult beloogt 
to them. 

fbr I beff Qch yovr lor^bif! to coofider, whether in yoor way of arfoing, by 
oauning them^ Peter, Iwneti and John, names furnhar to at, at appropriated to 
indindaalft.iof the. fpeciet man, your lordfliip doetnot firft fappoie them mett> 
and then Tery iGifiply aik. whether they be not all true and ml men ? But if I 
fliDuki a|lc.yo«clor4ihtp» whether .Wcweeni^ Cbuckery, and Couiheda, were 
tnke land real men-ot noi: Your Iwdihip woujd not be able to tell me, till, 
I hnvinf pointed ««t Jto your lord&ip the individuali callfd by thofe namett 
your lordihiik, byezantminf whether they had ia them thofe fmlible quatitiei 
which your lordfl^ip hat combined into that complex idea to which you give 
thti fpedfic ttimie man, determined them all, or ieme of them, to be the ipe- 
ciet which you oali man, and fo be wrm and real man \ which when your lord- 
fliip hat determined^ .it :i« plam yon did it by that w.hich it only the nominal 
effentae, as not knowing thie real one* But your lordihtp farther aikti *^ What 
it it makerPeterf James, and John, real mien ? b it the attribatiHg the gene- 
sal name to them ?. No, ceftftinly ; . but that the true and^real eflence of .a 
man it in every one of them*" .. , , \ 

If, when youf lonUhip aiki^ ** iWhat mah<t them fBeii,r. your lordfhip afed 
the word making in the4>roper £n^ for the efteiattt caoftb and in that fenfe 
it were true, that the cffitaoe Of a man*' i« e. the fpecib: eflence of that fpeciet 
auuie a maaf; it would undoabtddly foUow* that thit. fpecificeflence had a re* 
ality beyond that tci being only a general abftra^.idea in the mind* But when 
it it laid, that it as the true and real efltee of a man kt every one of them tJhat 
amket Peter, Jas&at, and John, true and real men» the true and real meaning of 
Ihcgfe words it no more» but that the eflbnce of that fpeciet, i. e. the properties 
anfweringthe complex abftra<Sfc idea to* whidi.ciie fpeciic name is given, being 
found in them, that asakds them be propevly and truly catted men, or is the rea* 
fa why they art ealM men. Youf lordlhip adds,- <* and we muft be as cert 
4un of thit^ as wt are that they are men/* 

.How, i befeeeh your lordflttpi are we cer^in >hat they are men, but only by 
oar.lcBfes^ iindittg thofe properties . in tbem which aniWer-tbe abftraa: com* 
{te idea, ^hich Is in our minds, of thefpecific idea to which we have annexed 
the fpedfic name man ? This I ukib to be the true meaning of what your 
iordihtp fayi in the next words, viak. ** They take their deaomipation of being 
men fnta diat coeuaon native or eflence which is ^ them ;" and I am apt to 
thkdEb thefe wer4i will not hold^tme «n any #thef)enie» 

Tour loidfliip's fourth inierence begins tbui } «• That the general idea is not 
made from the fimple ideas by theaMsea^ of the mind abftrading from cir- 
cumBances, but from reafon and confideratien of the nature of things. ** 

I thought my lord, that reafon and conildenition had been adls of the mind, 
mere ads of the mind* when any thing was done by them. Your lonUhip gives 
a reafon for it, vizt " For, when we fee ieveral individuals that have the £ud1» 
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dent, they do not ugiufy a plurality ; for man and men would then 
signify the same, and the distinction of numbers (as the gramma- 


powers and (Properties, we thence tiifler, that there muft be fomething 
to all, which makes them of one kind " 

1 grant the inference to be true ; but muft beg leave to deny that this proves* 
that the general idea the name is annexed to, is not made by the mind. 1 have 
faid, andit agrees with what your lordfliip here (ays,* That ** the mind, m 
maldng its complex ideas of fubftances only follows nature, and puts no ideas f»- 
gether, which are not fuppofed to have an union in nature. Nobody joins the 
voice of a iheep with the (hape of an horfe; nor the color of lead with the 
weight and fixednefi of gold, to be the complex ideas of any real fubftances ; 
unlefs he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras, and his difcourfes with un- 
intelligible words. Men oblerving certain qualities always joined and exifting 
together, therein copied nature, and of ideas fo united, made their complex 
ones of fttbftance, fcc.** Which is very little different from what your lordfhip 
here fays, that it is from our obfervation of individuals, that we ccme to infer, 
** that there is fomething common to them all.** But I do not fee how it will 
thence follow, that the general or fpecific idea is not made by the mere wQt of 
the mind. No, fays your lordfhip, <* There is fomething common to them 
ail, which makes thtim of one kind ; and if the difference of kinds be real, 
that which makes them all of one kind, muft not be a nominal, but real effence.* 
' This may be fome ol^e^on to thename of nominal ^ence ; but is,as I humbly 
conceive, none to the thing defigned by it. There is an internal conflitutioa 
bf thbgs, on which their properties depend. Thu your lordihip and I are 
agreed of, and tlus we call the real effence. There are alfo certain complex 
ideas, or combinations of thefe properties in men's minds, to which they com« 
monly annex fpecific names, or names of .forts or kinds of things. This, I be* 
lieve your lordihip does not deny. Thefe complex ideas, for want of a better 
,name, I have called neoiinal effences ; how properly I will not difpute. But 
if any one will help me to a better name for^them, I am ready to receive it ; 
till then, 1 muft, to exprefs myfelf, ufe this. Now, my lord, body, life, and the 
power of reafoning) being not the real effence of a man, as 1 betieve your lQf4* 
ihip will agree, will your lordihip fay that they are not enough to make the 
thing wherein they are found, of the kind called man, and not of the kind call- 
ed baboon, becaufe the difference of thefe kinds is real ? If this be not xeal 
enough to make the thing of one kind and not of another, I do not fee how 
animal rationale can be enough really to diftinguiih a man from an horfe; fior 
that is but the nominal, not real-effence of that kind, defigned by the 
man : and yet I fuppofe, every one thinks it real enough to make a real 
ence between that and other kinds. And if nothing will ferve the torn to 
MAKB things of one kind and not of another (which, as I have ihowed, fignifies 
no more but ranking of them under different fpecific names) but their real im* 
unknown conftitutions, which are the real efftinceswe are fpealdng of, I fear it 
would be a long while before we ihould have really dififerent kinds of lobk 
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rian's call them) would be superfluous and useless. That then 
which general words signify, is a sort of things ; and each of ihera 

llancet or diftindb names for them, unlefs we could diftinguiHi them hy thefe 
difiisrences, of which we have no diftin«St conceptions. For I think it would 
not be readily anfwered me, if I ihould demand, wherein lies the real difference 
in the internal conftitutioa of a ftag from that of a buck, which are ea;ch of 
them very well known to be of one kind, and Hot of the other ; and nobody 
quedions but that the kinds, whereof each of them is, are really different. 

Youi» lordfliip farther fays, *< And this difference doth not depend upon the 
complex ideas of fubftances, whereby men arbitrarily join, modes together ia 
their minds.** 1 confefs, my lord, I know not what to fay to this, becaufe I do 
not know what thefe complex ideas of fubftances are, whereby men arbitrarily 
join modes together in their minds. But I ani apt to think there is a miftake 
in the matter, by the words that follow, which are thefe : « For let them mif- 
take in their complication of ideas,' either io le^aviug out or putting in what 
doth not belong to them ; and let their ideas be what they pleafe, the real ef- 
fence of a man, and an horfe, and a tree, are juft what they wer<e." 

The miftake I fpoke of, I humbly fuppofe, is this, that things are here taken 
to be diftinguiflied by their real eflences ; when, by the very way of fpeaking 
of them, it is clear, that they are already diflinguiihed by their nominal ef- 
fences, and are fo taken to be. For what, I befeech your lordihip, does your 
lordfhip mean, when you fay, <* The real effenceof a man, and an horfe, and a 
tree,** but that there are fucb kinds already fet out by the ii^ni£cation of thefe 
names, man, horfe, tree ? And what, J befeech your lordfliip, is the iignifica- 
tion of -each of thefe fpecific names, but the complex idea it (lands for? And 
that complex idea is the nominal efience, and nothing elfe. So that taking 
man, as your lordfliip does here, to ftand for a kind or fort of individuals, all 
which agree in that common complex idea, which that fpecific name (lands for^ 
it is certain that the real eflenceof all the individuals comprehended under the 
fpecific name man, in your ufe of it, would be jufl the fame; let .others leave 
out or pat into their complex idea of man what they plenfe; becaufe the real 
efience on which that unaltered complex idea, i. e. thofe properties depend} 
muft neceflarily be concluded to be the fame. « 

For I take it for granted, that in uiing the name man, in this place, your 
IcH'dfhip ufes it for that complex idea which is in your lordflup's mind of that 
fpecies. So thar your lordibip, by putting it for, or fubfiiituting it in the place 
ctf that complex idea where you fay the real effence of it is jufl as it was, or the 
very iame as it was, does fuppofe the idea it (lands for to be /leadily the fam^. 
For, if I change the iignificationofthe word man, whereby it may not compr^ 
heod ju£l the fame individuals which in your lord(hip*s fenfe it does, but. Suit 
out fome of thofe that to your 1ord(hip arc men in your fignl6cation< pf>{|he 
word man, or take in others to which your lordfliip does not alluw the namfe 
man ; I do not think you will fay, that the real eifence of man in both (hefip 
fenfes is the fame. And yet your lordihlp feems to fay fo,- when, you fay, ".Let 
men midake in the complication of their ideas, either in leaving out or ^uM-'^ng 
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does that, by being a sign of an abstract idea ni the minjd^ to which 
idea) as things existing are found to agree, so they come to be 

to what doth not btlongf to them ;'* and let tbdr ideii he what they pleafle, the 
real effenee of the individualc comprehended under the names annexed to tbefe 
ideas, will be the fame : for fo, I humbly conceive, it muft be put, to make out 
what«your lordihip aims at. For at your lordfhip putt it by the name of man^ 
or any other fpeciiic name, your I6rd{hip feems to me to fuppofc that that 
name ftandt for, and not for the fame idea, at the fame time. 

For eiample, my lord, let your lordfliip'a idea, to which you annex the fign 
man, be a rational animal : let another man's idea be a rational animal of fuch 
a fliape; let a third man's idea be of an animal of fuch a fine and fhape, leavii^ 
out rationality \ let a fourth's be an animal with a body of fuch a fhape, and 
an immaterial fnbftance, with a power of reafoning ; let a fifth leave out of his 
idea an immaterial fubftance. h is plain every one of thefe will call his a man, 
as well as your lord(hip ; and yet it is as plain that men, as ftandiog Tor all tbefe 
diftindt, complex ideas, cannot be fuppofcd to have the fame interna] conftitu- 
tion, i. e. the fame real efTence. The truth is, every diflindfc abftradt idea with 
a name to it, makes a real diftindl kind, whatever the real eflence (which we 
know not of any of them) be. 

i9nd therefore I grant it true what your lordfiiip fays in the next words, 
*> And let the nominal efiencet difier never fo much, the real common eflence 
tt nature of the feveral kinds, are not at all altered by them." i. e. That our 
thoughts or ideas cannot alter the real conftitucions that are in things that ex- 
ffl, there is nothing more certain. But yet it is true, that the change of ideas* 
to which we annex them, can and does alter the fignification of their names, 
and thereby alter the kiuds, which by thefe names* we rank and fort theminta 
Your lordihip farther adds, " And thefe real eflences are unchangeable," i. e. 
the internal conftitutions are unchangeable. Of what, 1 befeech your lordihipi 
are the internal conftitutions unchangeable } Not of any thing that exifls, but 
of God alone ; for they may be changed all as cafily by that haad that made 
them, as the internal frame of a watch. What then is it that is unchai^eabie ? 
The internal conftitution, or real eflence of a fpecies; which, in plain Engiifb* 
is no more but this, whild the fame Tpecific name, v. g. of man, hoife, or tree, 
is annexed to, or made the fign of the fame abftradl complex idea, under which 
I rank feveral individuals ; it is impoflihie but the real conftitntion on which 
that unaltered, complex idea, or nominal eflfence depends, muft be the fame,i. e* 
in other words, where we find all the fame properties, we have reafim to con- 
clude there is the fame real, internal conftitution from which thofe peopertics 
flow. 

But your lordfhip proves the real efl*ences to be unchangeable, becanfe God 
mUi^s them, in thefe following words : <* For, however there may happen 
fbme variety in individuals by particular accidents, yet the eflfences of men, and 
hoHes, and trees, remain always the fame ; becaufe they do not depend on the 
ideas of men, but on the will of the Creator, who hath made ieverid ibrtt of 
being!,*' 
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racked under that, naiiie ; or, which is all one^ be of that sort. 
Whereby it is evident^ that the easencee of the aorta, or (if the Latia 
word pleases better) sfieciea of things, are nothing else but these 
abstract ideas. For the having the essence of any species, being 
that which makes any thing ta be of that species, and the conform* 
ity to the idea to which the name; is annexed, being that which 
gives a right to that name ; the having the essence, and the having 
that conformity must needs be the same thing : since to be of any 
species, and to have a right to the name of that species, is all one. 
As for examine, to be a man, or of the species man^ and to have 
right to the name mauj is the same thing. Again, to be a man^ or 
of the species man, and have the essence of a man^ is the same 
thing. Now, since nothbg can be a man, or have a right to the 
name man^ but what has a conformity to the abstract idea the name 
man stands for ; nor any thing be a man^ or have a right to the 
species man, but what has the essence of that species, it follows, 
that tlie abstract idea, for which the name stands, and the essence 
of the species is one and the same. From whence it is easy to ob- 
serve, that the essences of the sorts of things, and consequently thii 
sorting of this, is the workmanship of the understanding, that ab- 
stracts and makes those general ideas. 

§ 1 3. They are the workmanshtft of the wrideretanding^ but have 
their foundation in the similitude of things. 
I WOULD not here be thought to forget, much less to deny, that 
nature in tlie production of things makes several of them alike : 
there is nothing more obvious, especially in the r^ces of animals, 
and all things propagated by seed, fiut yet, I think, we may say 
the sorting of them under names sa the workmanshifi of the under' 
standings taking occasion from the similitude it observes amongst 
them to make abstract general ideas, and set them up in the mind 
with names annexed to them as patterns or forms (for in that sense 
the word form has a very" proper signification) to which, as partic- 
ular things existing are found to agree, so they come to be of that 
species, have that denomination, or are put into that classia. For 
when we say, this is a man, that a horse ; this justice, that cruelty ; 
this a watchy that d jack ; what do we else but rank things under 
diffei^nt specific names, as agreeing to those abstract ideas, of 

It is true, the real conftitutions or eifences of particular things exifting do 
not depend on the ideas of men, but on the will of the Creator : but their be- 
ing ranked into forts, under fucb and foch names, does depend, and wholly de« 
pend, on the ideas of men. 
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which we have made those names the signs ? and what are the es- 
sences of those species set bat and marked by names, but those ab- 
stract ideas in the mind ; which are as it were the bonds between 
particular things that exist, and the nam^s they are to be ranked 
under ? And when general names have any connection with partic- 
ular beings, these abstract ideas are the medium that unites them : 
80 that the essences of species, as distinguished and denominated 
by us, neither are nor can be atijr thing but those precise abstract 
ideas we have in our minds. And therefore the supposed real es- 
sences of substances, if different from our abstract ideas, cannot be 
the essences of the species we rank things into. For two species 
may be one as rationally, as two different essences be the essence 
of one species : and I demand what are the alterations may or may 
not be in a horse or lead^ without making either of them to be of 
another species ? In determining the species of things by our ab- 
stract ideas, this is easy to resolve : but if any one will regulate 
himself herein by supposed real essences, he will, I suppose, be 
at a loss ; and he will never be able to know when any thing pre- 
cisely ceases to be of the species of a horse or lead. 

$ 14. Rach distinct abstract idea is a distinct essence. 
Nor will any one wonder, that 1 say these essences^ or abstract 
ideas (which are the measures of name, and the boundaries of spe- 
cies) are the workmanshifi of the understanding, who considers, 
that at least the complex ones are often, in several men, difTerent 
collections of simple ideas ; and therefore that is covetousness to 
one man, which is not so to another. Nay, even in substances, 
where their abstract ideas seem to be taken from the things them- 
selves, they are not constantly the same ; no, not in that species 
which is most familiar to us, and with which we have the most in- 
timate acquaintance : it having been more than once doubted, 
whether the foetus born of a woman were a man, even so far as 
that'it hath been debated, whether it were or were not to be nour- 
ished and baptized : which could not be, if the abstract idea of es- 
sence, to which the name man belonged, were of nature's mak- 
ing ; and were not the uncertain and various collection of simple 
ideas, which the understanding puts together, and then abstracting 
it, aiBxed a name to it. So that in truth every distinct abstract 
idea is a distinct essence : and. the names that stand for such dis- 
tinct ideas, are the names of things essentially different. Thus a 
circle is as essentially different from an oval, as a' sheep from a 
goat : and rain is as essentiallv different from snow, as water from 
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earth ; that abstract idea which is the essence of one, being impos- 
sible ,to be communicated to the other. And thus any two abstract 
ideas, that in any pan vary one from another, with two distinct 
names annexed to them, constitute . two distinct sorts, or, if you 
please, sfiecies^ as essentially different as any two the most remote, 
or opposite in the world. 

§15. JReal and nominal essence. 
But since the essences of things are thought, by some, (and not 
without reason) to be wholly unknown ; it may not be amiss to 
consider the several significations of the word essence. 

Firsts Essence may be taken for the being of any things whereby 
it is what it is. And tlius the real internal, but generally in sub- 
stances unknown, constitution of things, whereon their discovera- 
ble qualities depend, may be called their essence. This i» the 
proper original signification of the word, as is evident from the 
formation of it.; essentia^ in its primary notation, signifying prop- 
erly, being. And in this sense it is still used, when we speak of the 
essence of particular things, without giving them any name. 

Secondly^ The learning and disputes of the schools having 
been much bu^ed about genus and sfiecies, the ytt^vdessence has 
almost lost its primary signification : and instead of the real ccm- 
stitution of things, has been almost wholly applied to the artificial 
constitution oi genus and sfiecies. It is true, there is ordinarily 
supposed a real constitution of the sorts of things ; and it is past 
doubt, there must be some real constitution, on which any collec- 
tion of simple ideas co-existing must depend. But it being evident, 
that things are ranked under names into sorts or sfieciesy only as 
they agree to certain abstract ideas, to which we have annexed 
those names ; the essence of each genus^ or sort, comes to be noth- 
ing but that abstract idea, which the general or sortal (if I may 
have leave so to call it from sorty as I do general from genus) 
name stands for. And this we shall find to be that which the word 
essence imports in its most familiar use. These two sorts of es- 
sencesy I suppose, may not unfitly be termed, the one the realy the 
other the nominal essence, 

§ 1 6. Constant connection between the name and nominal essence* 
IiE*tJyE£if the nominal essence^ and the ?zamey there is so near a 
connection^ that the name of any sort of things cannot be attributed 
to any particular being but what has this essence^ whereby it an- 
swers that abstract idea, whereof that name is the sign. 
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$ If. SufifioHtitn that 9fieeie9 are dUtingvUhed by their real 
eB^eneea^ u$eie99. 
CoNCBBiriNG the real etsenceB of corporeal sttbatances, (to men- 
tion theae only) there are, if I mistake not^ two opinions. The 
one it of those, who, using the word essence for they know not 
what, suppose a certain number of those essencea^ according to 
-which all natural things are made, and wherein they dq exactly 
erery one of them partake, and $o become of tliis or that afiecies. 
The other and mdre rational opinion, is of those who look on all 
natui*ai thuigs to have a real, but unknown constitution of their in- 
sensible parts ; from which flow those sensible qualities, which 
serve us to distinguish them one from another, according as* we 
have occasion to rank them into sorts under common denomina- 
tkms. The former of these opinions, which supposes these ea* 
MTttcea, as a certain number of forms or moulds, wherein all natu- 
nd things, that exists are cast, and do equally partake, has, I im- 
agine, very much perplexed the knowledge of natural things. The 
frequent productions of pionsters, in all the apecies of animals, 
and of changelings, and other strange issues of human birth, cany 
with them difficulties not possible to consist with this hyfiofheaU : 
since it is as impossible, that two things, partaking exactly of the 
same real eeaence^ should have different properties, as that two 
figures partaking of the same real essence c^ a circle should have 
different properties. But were there no other reason against it, 
yet the aufo/ioeition ofeaaencea that cannot be known^ and the mak- 
ing th6m neTertheless to be that which distinguishes the species 
of things is so vthoUy uaeleaay and unserviceable to any part of our 
knowledge, that that alone were sufficient to make us lay it by, 
and content ourselves with such eaaencea of the sorts or species of 
things as come within the reach <^ our knowledge : which when 
seriously considered, will be found, as 1 have said, u> be nothing 
else but those abstract complex ideas, to which we have ai^nezed 
distinct general namesi 

§ 1^. Real and nominal eaaence the same in aimfile ideas and 
modesy different in substances, 
Esst^jucEs being thus distinguished into nominal and real^ we may 
farther observe, that in the species oisimfUe ideas and modes j they 
are always the same j but in substances always gtdte different. 
Thus a figure including a space between three lines, is the real as 
well as nominal essence of a triangle ; it being not only the ab- 
stract idea to which the general name is annexed, but the very es- 
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9entia or being of the thing itself, that foundation from which all 
its properties flowyand to which they are all inseparably annexed « 
Bat it is far otherwise concerning that parcel of matter, which 
makeii the ring on my finger, wherein these two essences are ap* 
parently different. For it is the real constitution of its insensible 
parts, on which depend all those properties of color, weight, fusi-- 
bility, fixedness, ^c. which makes it to be gold^ or gives it a right 
to that name which is therefore its nominal essence : since nothing 
can be called j^old but what has a conibrmity of qualities to that 
abstract complex idea, to which that name is annexed. But this 
distinction of essences^ belonging particularly to substances, we 
shall, when we come to consider their names, have an occasion to 
treat of mpi*e fully. 

§ 19. Essences ingenerable and mcorrufiHble, 
That such abstract ideas^ with names to them^ as we have been 
speaking of, are essences^ may farther appear by what we are told 
concerning essences, viz. that they are all ingenerable and incor- 
ruptible. Which cannot be true of the real constitutions of things 
which begin and perish with them. All things that exist) besides 
their author, are all liable to change ; especially those tilings we 
are acquainted with, and have ranked into bands under distinct 
names or ensigns. Thus that which was grass to-day, is to-mor- 
row the flesh of a sheep ; and within a few days after becomes 
part of a man : in all which, and the like changes, it is evident 
their real essence, i, f . that constitution, whereon the properties of 
these several things depended, is destroyed^ and perishes with 
them. But essences being taken for ideas, established in the mind, 
with names annexed to them, they are supposed to remain steadi- 
ly the same^ whatever mutations the particular substances are lia- 
ble to- For Whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, the 
ideas to which man and horse are annexed, are supposed never- 
theless to remain the same : and so the essences of those species 
are preserved whole and undestroyed, whatever changes happei> 
to any, or all of the individuals of those sfiecies. By this means, 
the essence of a sftecies rests safe and entire, without the existence 
of so much as one individual of that kind. For were there now no 
circle existing any where in the world (as perhaps that figure ex- 
ists not any where exactly marked out) yet the idea annexed to 
that name would not cease to be what it is ; nor cease to be as a 
pattern to d^dtermine which of the particular figures we meet with 
have or have not a right to the name circle'^ aisd so to show which 
VOL. r. 53 
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of them, by having that essence, was of that aptcQa, And though 
there nehher were nor had been in nature such a beast as so unu 
com^ or such a fish as a mermaid ; yet supposing those names to 
stand for complex abstract ideas that contained no inconsisteacy 
in them, the essence of a mermaid h as intelligible as that of a 
man ; and the idea of an unicorn as certain, steady, and permanent 
as that of a horse. From what has been said, it is evident, that the 
doctrine of the immutability of essences proves them to be only 
abstract ideas ; and is founded on the relation established between 
them, and certain sounds as signs of them ; and will always b» 
true as long as the same name can have the same sig^mfication. 

$ 30. RecafiittUation, 
To conclude, this is that which ih short I would say, xHz, That all 
the great business of genera and sflecieSf and their essences, 
amounts to no more but this, that men making abstract ideas, and 
settling them in their minds with names annexed to them, do 
thereby enable themselves to consider things, and discourse of 
them, as it were in bundles, for the easier and readier improve- 
ment and communication of their knowledge; iirhich would ad- 
vance but slowly were their words and thoughts confined only tm 
particulars. 

CHAP. IV. 

OF THE NAMES OF SIMPLE IDEAS. 

■ 

§ 1. Mimes of simple ideas, modes, and substances, have each 
something fiecuiiar. 

THOUGH all words, as I have shown, signify nothing imme* 
diately but the ideas in the mind of the speaker ; yet upon a near- 
er survey we shall find that the names of simple ideas, mixed 
modes (under which I comprise relations too) and natural n<^ 
stances, have each of them something peculiar and different from 
the other. For example : 

$ 8. 1. JVames qf simple ideas and substances intimate real ex* 
istence. ^ 

First, The names of simple idias <tnd substances, with the ab- 
stract ideas in the mind, which they immediately signify, intimate 
also some real existence, from which was derived their original 
pattern. -But the names of mixed modes terminate in the idea that 
is in the mind, and lead not the thoughts any farther^ as we shall 
see more at large in the following chapter/ 
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{ 8. 3* JVam«« <2/ ^imfdc idtOM and maden signify alvays both 
real And nominal essence, 
Second tr. The names qf simfile ideas and modes signify always 
ihe real as well as nominal essence qf their species* But the names * 
qf natural substances signify rarely ^ if ever, any thing but harely' 
ihe nominal essences of those ^ecies, as we shall show in the 
chapter that treats of the names of substances in particular. 

' 5 ^* ^* . •^M^' of simple ideas und^nabie. 
TainDLr^ The names of simple ideas are not capable of any dejl* 
nitions ; the names of all complex ideas are. It has not, that I 
knoW) been yet observed by any body^ what words are, and what 
are not capable of being defined ; the want whereof is (as I am 
apt to think) not seldom the occasicMi of great wrangling and ob- 
BCuHtyih men's discourses, whilst some demand definitions of 
terms that cannot be defined : and others think they ought to rest 
satbfied in nn explication made by a more general word, and its 
restriction (or to speak in terms of art, by a genus and difference) 
when «yen after such definition made according to rule, those who 
hear it, have often no more a clear conception of the meaning of 
the word than they had before. This at least I think, that the show- 
ing what words ate, and what are not capable of definitions, and 
wherein consists a good definition, is not wholly besides our pre- 
sent purpose ; and perhaps will afford so much light to the nature 
of these signs, and our ideas, as to deserve a more paiticular con- 
^deration. 

§ 5. If all were definable it would be a process in infinitum. 
I WILL not here trouble myself^ to prove that all terms are not de- 
finable from that progress, in irfinitMrn^ which it will visibly lead 
us into, if we should allow that all names could be defined. For 
if the terms of one definition were still to be defined by another, 
where at last should we stop ? But I shall, from the nature of our 
ideas, and the signification of our words, show, why some names ^ 
con, and others cannot be defined^ and which they are. 

$ 6. What a defnition is. 
1 THINK it is agreed, that a defnition is nothing else, but the show 
ing the meaning qfone word by several other not synonimous terms. 
The meaning of words being oply the ideas they are.4nade to stand 
for by him that u^s them : the meaning of any term is then show- 
ed, or the word is defined, when by other words, the idea it is 
made the sign of, and annexed to in the mind of the speaker, is as 
it were represented, or set before the view of another ; and thus 
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its signification ascertained : this is the only use and end of defim- 
tioiis ; and therefore the only measure of what is, or is noty a good 
definition. 

§ 7. Simfile idea^ why undefinable. 
This being premised, I say, that the names of simple ideasy and 
those only, are inca/iable of being defined. The reason whereof is 
this, that the several terms of a definition, signifying several ideas, 
they can all together by no means represent an idea, which has no 
composition at all ; and therefore a definidon, which is properly 
nothing but the showing the meaning of one word by several oth« 
ers not signifying each the same things can in the names of simple 
ideas have no place. 

§ 8. Instances-^mMotionm 
The not observing this difference in our ideas, and tlieir names, 
has produced that embent trifling in the schools, which is so easy 
to be observed in the definitions they give us of some few of these 
simple ideas. For as to the greatest part of them, even those ma8-> 
te^ of definitions were fain to leave them untouched, merely by 
the impossibility they found in it. What more exquisite jargon 
could the wit of man invent, than this definition, the act <f being m 
fiowevy as far forth as mfiower ? which would puzzle any rational 
man, to whom it was not already known by its famous absurdity, 
to guess what word it could ever be supposed to be the explication 
of. liTully asking a Dutchman what betveeginge wasy should 
have received this explication in his own language, that it was oc- 
(us entis in ftotentia guatenus in fiotentia i I a$k whether any one 
can imagine, he could thereby have understood what the word be- 
ifveeginge signified, or have guessed what idea a Dutchman ordi- 
narily had in his mind) and would signify to another ^hen be us^d 
that sound. 

S 9' 
i^oK hi^ve the modern philosophers, who have endeavored to throw 
pff the jargon of the schools, and speak intelligibly, much better 
succeeded in defining a^imple idea$, whether by explaining their 
causes, or any otherwise. The atomistsy who define motipp to be 
^ passage from one place to anothery vfhW do they more than put 
pne synonitpous word for another \ For what '^pqssagcy other than 
motion ? And if they wer^ asked ^hat passage ^as, how would 
they better^definp ^t than by motion ? for is it not at le^st as prop- 
er and i^gnificant to say, passage is a motion from one place to 
anqtfker^ ^s to sajr^ mQtion ie a passage^ S^c, Thia is to translate and 
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not to define, whmi we change two words of the same sigmficatioii 
one for another ; which, when <Nie is better understood than the 
other^ ina7 serve to discover what idea the unknown stands for $ 
but is very far from a definition^ unless we will say eytvj EnglUh 
word in the dictionary is the definition of the Latin word it an- 
swers, and that motion is a definition of moiua. JVor vfiU the auc 
ceaarve aflfilication qf the fiarta qf the superficies of one body to 

' thoae qf another J which the Carteaiana give us, prove a n^uch bet^ 
ter definition of motion, when well examined. 

§ 10. Light. 
The act qf fierafiicuouaj aa far forth aa fierafticuoua^ is another 
peripatetic definition of a simple idea ; which though not more 
absurd than the former of motion^ yet betrays its uselesuiess and 
insignificancy more plainly, because experience will easily con- 
vince any mie, that it cannot make the meaning of the word iight 
(which it pretends to define) at all understood by a blind man ; 
but the definition of motion appears not at first sight so useless^ 
because it escapes this way of trial. For this simple idea, enter- 
ing by the touch as well as sight, it is impossible to show an ex- 
ample of any one, who has no other way to get the idea of motioni 
but barely by the definitjLon of that name. Those who tell us, that 

, light is a great number of little globules, striking briskly on ^e 
bottom of the eye, speak more intelligibly than the schools ; but 
yet these words ever so well understood would make the idea the 
word light stands for, no more known to a man that understands 
it not before, than if one should tell him, that light was nothing 
but a company of little tennis balls, which fairies all day long 
struck with rackets against some men's foreheads, whilst they 
passed by others. For granting this explication of the thing to be 
tru^ » yet the idea of the cause of lights if we had it ever so exatt, 
would no.more give us the idea of light itself, as it is such a par- 
Ucular perception in us, than the idea of the figure and motion of 
a sharp piece of steel, would give us the idea of that pain which 
it is able to cause in us. For the cause of any sensation, and the 
sensation itself in all the simple ideas of one sense, are two ideas ; 
and two ideas so different and distant one from another, that no 
two can be mor^ so. And therefore should Dea ^artea*a glob- 
ules strike ever so long on the retina of a man, who was blind by a 
gutta aerena^ he would thereby never have any idea of Hghty or 
any thing approaching it, though he understood what little glob* 
Ulea were^ apd wh^t striking on another body waS} ever so iiceU« 
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And. therefore the Cartesians verf well distbgtiish between that 
figfht which is the cause of that sensati<m in us, and the idea which 
isfirodtteed in us b^ it, and b that which is properly tight 

$ 1 1. Simfilt ideas why undffinabUy farther exfiiained. 
SoiPLE idea%j as has been shown, are only to be "got by those im» 
freMWons^ d)jectfl themselves make on our minds, by the proper 
inlets appointed to each sort. If they are not recehred this way, 
<c]^the words in the worlds made use of to exfilatn^ or define any 
of their nantea^ will never be able to firoduce in ue the idea it standi 
for. For words being sounds, can produce in us no other simple 
Uttas, than of those very sounds ; nor excite any in us, but by that 
traittntary connection, which is known to be between them and 
these simple ideas, which common use has made them signs of. 
lie that thinks otherwise, let him try if any words can ^ve him 
€» taste of a^ pine apple, and make him have the true idea of the 
.velisfa of that celebrated delicious fruit. So far as he is told It has 
a resemblance with any tastes, whereof he has the ideas already 
hd Ihs memory, imprinted there by sensible objects, not strangers 
to'his palate, so far may he approach that resemblance in his 
nmd. But this is not giving us that idea by a definition^ but ex- 
citing in us ether simple ideas, by their known names : which 
^wttl be still very different from the true taste of that fruit its^f. 
Im li^t and colors, and all other simple ideas, it is tiie same thing ; 
Ibr Ihe significadon of sounds is not natural, but only imposed and 
ttrtHtrary. And no definition of light or redness^ is more fitted, or 
MiHe to produce either of those ideas in us, than the sound l^t 
efr Ted by iti^elf. For to hope to produce an idea of light, or color, 
hf 'a sound, however formed, is to expect that sounds should be 
visible, or colors audible, and to make the ears do the office of all 
the ether senses. Which is all one as to say, that we might taste, 
esiell, and see by the ears ; a sort of ^^losophy worthy only of 
fianeho Panc^, who had the faculty to see Duldnea by hearsay. 
iAind'therefore he tiiat has not before received into his mind, by 
4he proper inlet, tiie simple idea which any word stands for, can 
never come to know the signification of that word by ady other 
words or sounds whatsoever, put together according to any rules 
of definition. The oply way is, by applying to his senses tlie prop- 
erH)bject ; and so producing that idea in him, for which he has 
learned the name already. A studious bKnd man, who had migh- 
t9y4)eat his head about viable objects, and made use of the ex- 
j^cadoo of his books and friends, to understand those names of 
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Hght and colors, which often came in his way, bragged one day, 
titat he now understood what aearlee signified. Upcm which his 
friend demanding, what warUt was ? the blind man answered^ It 
was like the sound of a trumpet* Just such an understanding of 
the name of any other simple idea will he have, who hopes to get 
It only from a definition, or other words made use of to explain k» 
$ 12. The eontrtny showed in eomftlex ideas by mHancea' of a 
statue and ramSow, 
Tbb case is quhe otherwise in complex ideas ; which consisting 
of several simple ones, it is in the power of words, standingfor 
the several ideas that make\tbat composition, to imprint complex 
ideas in the mind, which were never there before, and so make 
their names be understood. I9 such collections of ideas, passing 
under mie name, definition^ or the teaching the signification Jt 
one word by several others, has place, and may make us undet' 
stand the names of things, which never came within the reach ot 
our senses: and frame ideas suitable to those in other men^s 
minds^. when they use those names: provided that none of the 
terms of the definition stand for any sUch simple ideas, which he,- 
to whom the explication is made, has never yet had in his thought. 

^ Thu4 the word statue may be explained to a blind man by other 
words, when picture cannot ; his senses having given him the 
idea of figui^, but not of colors, which therefore words cannot 

. excite in him. This gained the prize to the painter against the 
statuary : each of which contending for the excellency of his art, 
and the statuary bragging that his was to be preferred, because 
it i*eached farther, and even those who had lost their eyes, could 
yet perceive the excellency of it ; the painter agreed to refer him- 
self to the judgement of a blind man ; who being brought where 
there was a statue made by the one, and a picture drawlD by the 
other, he was first led to the statue, in which he traced with his 
hands all the lineaments of the face and body, and then with great 
admiration applauded the skill .of the workman. But being led 
to the picture, and having his hands laid upon it, was told. That 
now he touched the bead, and then the forehead, eyes, nose, &c. 
as his hand moved over the parts of the picture on the cloth, with- 
out finding any the least distinction : whereupon he cried out, that 
certainly that must needs be a very admirable and divine piece of 
workmanship, which could represent to them all tho^e parts> 
where he could neither feel nor perceive any thing. 
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$ 13. 

Hs that should use the word rainbow to one who knew all those 
colors, but yet had never seen thsit fihcnomenon, would, by enume- 
rating the figure, largeness, portion, and order of the colors, so 
well define that word that it inig|ht be perfectly understood. But 
yet that deJlnUionj how exact and perfect soever, would never 
make a blind man understand it ; because several of the simple 
ideas that make that complex one, being such as he never receiv- 
ed by sensa^n and experience, no words arc able to excite them 
in his mind. 

$ 1 4. The name$ qf comfllex ideas when to be made intelligibU 
by words, « 

Simple ideas, as has been showed, can only be got by experience, 
from those objects, which are pmper to piXMiuce in us those per- 
ceptions. When by this means we have our minds stored with 
them, and know the names for them, then we are in a condition to 
define^ and by definition to understand the names of complex ideas, 
that are made up of them. But when any terni stands for a dm- 
pie idea, that a man has never yet had in his mind, it is impossi- 
ble by any words to make known its meaning to him* When any 
term stands for an idea a man is acquainted with, but is ignorant 
that that term is the sign of it, there another name, of the same 
idea which he has been accustomed to, may make him under- 
stand its meaning. But in no case whatsoever is any name of 
any simple idea, capable of a definition,. 

. § 15. 4. Mimes of simfile ideas least doubtful. 
Fourth LTy But though the names of simfile ideas have not the 
help of definition to determine their signification, yet that hinders 
not but that they are generally less doubtful and uncertain^ than 
those of mired modes and substances : because they standing on- 
ly for one simple perception, men, for the most pait, easily and 
perfectly agree in their signification ; and there is little room for 
mistake and wrangluig about their meaning. He that knows 
once that whiteness is the name of that color he has observed in 
snow or milk, will not be apt to misapply that word as long as he 
retains that idea ; which when he has quite lost, he is not apt to 
mistake the meaning of it, but perceives he understands it not. 
There is neither a multiplicity of simple ideas to be put together, 
which makes the doubtfulness in the names of mixed noodes ; 
nor a supposed, but an unknown real essence, with properties 
depending thereon, the precise number whereof are also unknown, 
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which makes the difficulty in the names of substances. Butt on 
the contraiy^ in simple ideas the whole sigoificatloD of the. name< 
is known at oncC) and consists not of parts, whereof more or less 
being put iU} the idea may be varied, and so the signification of 
its name.be obscure or uncertain^ 


i^«^ 


§ 16. 5. Sim/ile ideas have fev) ascents in libea predicamentali. 
J^jFrHLr\ This farther may be observed concerning simfile ideas, 
and their names, thdt they have but few ascents in linea predica- 
mentali (as they call it) from the lowest sfiecies to the summum 
genus. The reason whereof is, that the lowest species being but 
one simple idea, nothing can be left out of it ; that so the differ- 
ence being taken away, it may agree with some other thing in 
one idea common to them both $ Which having one name, is thei 
^enus of the other two : v. g. There i^ nothing that can be left 
out of the idea of white and red, to make them agree in one com« 
mon ^>pearance, and so have one general name ; as rationality 
,being left out of the complex idea of many makes it agree with 
brute, in the more general idea and name oi animal : and therefore 
when to avoid unpleasant enumerations^ men would comprehend 
both white and red^ and ^veral other such simple ideas, under one 
general name ; they have been fain to do it by a, word^ which de- 
notes only the way they get into the mind. For when whitCy redy 
and yellow are all comprehended under the genus or name cofor^ 
it signifies no more but such ideas as are produced in the mind 
only by the sight, and have entrance only through the eyes. And 
when they would frame yet a more general term, to comprehend 
both colors and soundsy and the like simple ideas, they do it by a 
word that signifies all such as come into the mind only by one 
sense : and so the general term quality y in its ordinary accepta- 
tion, comprehends colors, sounds, tastes, smells^i and tangible qual- 
iues, with distinction from extension, number, motion, pleasure, 
and pain, which make impressions on the mind, and introduco 
their ideas by more senses than one. 

§ 17* 6. Mimes of wnple ideas stand for ideas not at all arbU 
trary, 
SixtHtVy The names of simple ideas, substances, and mixed 
modesy have also this difference ; that those of mixed modes stand 
for ideas perfectly arbitrary ; those of substances are not per- 
fectly so, but r<?/i?r ^o a fiatterny though. with some latitude ^ an4 
^/lose of simfile ideas are perfectly taken from the existence of 
things, and are not arbitrary mt all. Which what differeoce it 
TOL. I. , 54 
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fiMikos in the significatiom of their nanieS) we shall see ui the foU 
kywkig chapters. 

The names of dmpie modes differ little from those of simple 
ideas. 


CHAP. V. 

OF THB ITAMSS OF MIXED MODES AND RELATIONS. 

$ I. 7%ey 9tand for abntratt ideatf as other general tiame^* 
THE names of mixed modes being general, they stand, as has 
been shown^ for sorts or species of ^ngs, each of which has its 
peculiar essence. The essences of these species also, as has 
been shewed, are nothing bnt the abstract ideas in the .mind, to 
which the name is annexed. Thus &r the names and essences of 
mixed modes, hare nothing but what is common to them with 
other id^as : but if we take a little nearer surref of them, we shall 
find that thej have something peculiar, which perhaps may de- 
serve our attention. 

§ 2. 1. The ideas they %iandfor are made-hy the understanding'. 
The first particularity I shall observe in them, is, that the abstract 
ideas, or, if you please, the essences of the several species of^inijr** 
ed modes are made by the understandings wherein they difibr from 
those of simple ideas ; in which sort, the mind has no power to 
make any one, but only receives such as are presented to it, by the 
real existence of things operating upon it. 

§ 3. 2. Made arbitrarily and tvit^ut fiattems* ^ 
In the next place, these essences of the sfiecie,s ofTfdxed modes are 
not only made by the mind, but made rery arbitrarily, made with- 
out patterns, or reference to any real existence. Wherein they 
differ from those of substances^ which carry with them the suppo- 
, sition of some real being, from which they are taken,, and to which 
they are eonformable. But in its complex ideas of mixed modes, 
the mind takes ;a liberty not to follow the exiistence of things ex- 
actly. It unUes and retains certain collections, as so many distinct 
specific ideas, whilst others, that as often occur in nature, and are 
as plainly suggested by outward things, pass neglected, without 
particular names or specifications. Nor does the mind, in these 
of mixed modes, as in the complex idea of substances, examine 
them by the real existence of things ; or verify them by patterns, 
containing such peculiar compositions in nature. To know wheth- 
er his idea qf adultery or incest be right, will a man seek it any 
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where amongflt things esdstiiig ? Or ib U truC} because any e^ 
has been witness to such an action ? No : but it suffices here, that 
men have put together such a collection into one complex idea, 
that makes the archetype and specific idea, whether tver any such 
action were committed in rerum natura or no. "^ 

^ 4. Sew fM9 *# done* 
1^0 understand this aright, we must consider wherein ihi» making 
t^ these complex ideas consists : and that is not in the making any 
new idea, but putting together those which the midd had before. 
Wherein the mind does these three. thiAgs : first. It chooses a cer- 
tain number ; secondly, it gives them coanection, and makes them 
into one idea : tfaiixlly, It ties them together by a name. If we ex- 
amine how the mind proceeds in these, and what liberty it takes in 
them, we ^all easily observe how these essences of the species of 
mixed modes are the workmanship of the mmd, and consequently, 
that the species themselves are of men's< making. 

$ 5. Evidently arbitrary^ in that the idea is qften btforc the esc* 
istence, 
NoBODT can doubt, but that these ideas of mixed modes are made 
by a voluntary collection of ideas, put together in the mind, inde- 
pendent from any original >pattems in nature, who will but reflect 
that this sort of complex ideas may be made, abstracted, and have 
names given them, and so a species be constituted, before any one 
individual of that species ever existed. Who can doubt but the 
ideas 0/ sacrilege or adultery might be framW in the minds of men, 
and have names given them ; and so these 4^cies ctf mixed n^ea 
be constituted, before either of them was ever committed : and 
tmght be as well discoursed of and 4*eas<Mied about, and as certain 
truths discovered of them, whilst yet they had no being but in the 
understanding, as well as now^ that they have but too frequently a 
real existence ? Whereby it is plain, how much the sorts qfrniae^ 
ed modes are the creatures qfthe understandings where they have 
a bemg as subservient to idl the end^ of real truth %nd knowledge, 
as when they really exist s and we cannot doubt but law-makers 
have often made laws about species qf actions, which were only 
the creatures of their own understandings ; beings that had no 
other existence, but in their own minds. And I think nobody can 
deny, but that the resurrection was a species of mixed modes in 
the mind, before it really existed. 

$ 6. Ifistances-'^Murderj Incest^ Stabbing* 
To see how arbitrarily these essences of mixed modes urc Tnadt by 
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the mind) we need but take a view of almost any of them. A lit- 
Ue looking into them will satisfy us, that it is the mind that com- 
bines several scattered independent ideas into one complex one, 
and by the common name it gives them, 'makes them the essence 
of a certain species, without regulating itself by any connection 
they have in nature. For what greater connection in nature 
has the idea of a man, than the idea of a sheep, with killing ; that 
this is made a particular species of action, signified by the word 
mttrder, and the other not ? Or what union is there in nature 
between the idea of the relation of a father, with killing, than that 
of a son, or neighbor ; that those are combined into one complex 
idea, and thereby made the essence of the distinct species parri' 
pidcy whilst the other make no distinct species at all ? But though 
they have made killing a man's father, or mother, a distinct species 
frt>m killing his son, or' daughter ; yet in some other cases, son 
and daughter are taken in too, as well as father and mother ; and 
they are all equally comprehended in the same species, as in that 
of incest. Thus the mind in mixed modes abitrarily unites into 
complex ideas, such as it finds convenient ; whilst others that 

' ^ve altogether as much union in nature, are left loose, and never 
combined into one idea, because they have no need of one name. 
It is evident then, that the mind by its free choice gives a connec- 
tion to a certain number of ideas, which in nature have no more 
union with one another, than others that it leaves out : why else 
is the part of the weapoki, the beginning of the wound is made with, 
taken notice of, to make the distinct species called stabbingj and 
the figure and matter of the weapon left out ? I do not say this is 
done without reason, as we shall see more by and by ; but this I 
say, that it is done by the free choice of the mind, pursuing its 
own ends ; and that therefore these species of mixed modes are 
the workmanship of the understanding ; and there is nothing more 
evident than that for the most part, in the framing these ideas, the 
mind searches not its patterns in nature, nor refers the ideas it 
makes to the real existence of things ; but puts such together, as 
may best serve its own pturposes, without tying, itself to a precise 

• imitation of any thing that really exists. 

§ 7. But atUl subservient to the end of language. 
But though these complex ideas y qv essences i^ mixed modes j de- 
pend on the mind, and ai^e made by it with great liberty ; yet they 
are not made at random^ and jumbled together without any reason 
at i^U. Though these complex ideas be iiot always copied from 
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nature, yet they are always suited to the end for which abstract 
ideas are made : and though they be combinations made of ideas 
that are loose enough, and have as little union in themselves, as 
^eyeral other to which the mind never gives a connection that 
combines them into one idea ; yet they are always made for the 
convenience of communication, which is the chief end of language. 
The use of language is, by short sounds to signify with ease and 
despatch general conceptions : wherein not only abundance of par- 
ticulars may be contained, but also a great variety of independent 
ideas collected into one complex one. In the making, thei*efore| 
of the species of mixed modes, men have had regard only to such 
combinations as they had occasion to n^ention one to another*' 
Those they have combined into distinct complex ideas, and given 
names to ; whilst others that in nature have as near an unipn^ are 
left loose and unregardfsd* For to go no farther than human ac- 
tions themselves, if they would make distinct abstract ideas, of all 
the varieties might be observed in them, the number must be in- 
finite, and the memory confounded with the plenty, as well as over- 
charged to little purpose. It suffices, that men inake and name so 
many complex ideas pf these mixed modes, as they iind they have 
occasion to have names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their 
affairs. If they join to the idea of killing, the idea of father, or 
mother, and so make a distinct species from killing a man's son or 
neighbor, it is because of the different heinousness of the^rime, and 
the distinct punishment is due to the mutdering a man's father 
and mother, different from what ought to be inflicted on tlie mur- 
der of a son or neighbor : and therefore they -find it necessary to 
mention it by a distinpt name> which is the end of making that dis- 
tu^ct Combination. But though the ideas of mother and daughter 
are so differently treated, in reference to the idea of killing, that 
the one is joined with it, to make a distinct abstract idea with a 
name, and so a distinct species, and the other not ; yet in respect 
of carnal knowledge, they are both t%ken in unde^ mceet : and that 
still for the same convfepicnce of expressing under one name, and 
reckoning of one species, such uncle^i^ mixtures as have; a pecu-' 
liar turpitude beypnd others ; and this to avoid circumlocutions, 
and tedious descriptions. 

$ 8. Whereqf the introfislatable words qf divers languages are 
a firoqf, 
A HODBRATB skiU in different languages will easily satisfy one of 
the truth of this ; it being so obvious to observe great store of 
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wordM in one language, wAicA httve not any that ansver them in a- 
nother. Which plainly sfoows, that those of one country, by their 
customs and manner of life, have found occasion to make sereral 
complex ideas, and give names to them, which others never col- 
lected into specific ideas. This could not have happened, if these 
species were the steady workmanship of nature, and not collec- 
tion^ made and abstracted by the mkid, in order to naming, and 
fer the convenience of communication. The terms of our law, 
which are not empty sounds, will hardly find words that answer 
them in the Spanish or Italian^ no scanty languages ; much less, 
I Uiink, could any one translate them into the Caribbee or Westoe 

9 

tongues : and the versura of the Romans^ or Corban of the Jewy 
have no words in other languages to answer them ; the reason 

^ whereof is plain, from what has been sud. Nay, if we will look a 
Utile more nearly into this matter, and exactly compare different 
languages, we shall find, that though they have words whicb in 
translations and dictionaries are supposed to ansvrer one another, 
yet there b scarce one often amongst the names of complex ideas, 
especially of mixed modes, that stands for the same precise idea, 
which the word does that in dictionaries it is rendered by. There 
are no ideas more common, and less compounded, than the meas- 
ures of time, extension, and weight, and the Latin names, ibonr, 
fiesy libroj are without difficulty rendered by the English names 
houTj footj and pound : but yet there is nothing more evident, 
than that the ideas a Roman annexed to these Latin names, were 
very far different from those which an Englishman expresses by 
those English ones. And if either of these should make usejof the 
measures that those ofthe other language designed by their names, 
he would be quite but in his account. These are too sensible proofs 
to be doubted ; and we shall find this much more so, in the names 
of more abstract and compounded ideas, such as are the greatest 
paW of those which make up moral discourses : whose names, 
when men come curiously to c6ropai;e with those they are trans- 
lated into, in other languages, they will find very few of them ex- 

^ actly tocorrespond in the whole extent of their significations. 
§ 9. This shows species to be made for commufUcation, 
The reason why I take so particular notice of this, is, that we may 
not be mistaken about genera and speciesy and their essences, as if 
they were things regularly and constantly made by nature, and had 
a real existence in things ; when they appear, tipon a more wary 
survey, to be nothing else but an artifice ofthe understanding, for 
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the easier ugnifying such collections of ideas, as it should often 
have occasion to communicate by <Mie general term ; under which 
divers particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abstract idea, 
might be comprehended. And if the doubtful signification of the 
word sfiecies^ may' make it sound harsh to some, that I say the spe- 
cies of mixed modes are made by the understanding ; yet, I think, 
it can by nobody be denied, that it is the mind makes those al>^ 
stract complex ideas, to which specific names are given. And if . 
it be true, as it is, that the mind makes the patterns for sorting and 
naming of things, I leave it to be considered who makes the boun- 
daries of the sort or sfiecfes ; since with me, sfiecies and sort have 
no other difference, than tl^at of a Ladn and Engliah idiom. 

^ 10. In mixed modes it ia the name that ties the combination to* 
^ get her y and makes it a sfiecies, 
T'he near relation that there is between specits^ essences^ and their 
general name^ at least in mixed modes^ will farther appear, when 
we consider that it is the name that seems to preserve those es" 
9€ncesy and give them their lasting duration. For the connection 
between the loose parts of those complex ideas being made by the 
mind, this union, which has no particular' foundation in natitre^ 
would cease again, were there not something that did as it were 
hold it together, and keep the parts from scattering. Though 
therefore it be the mind that mak*es the collection, it is the name 
which jis as it were the knot that ties them fast together. What a 
vast variety of different ideas does the word triumfihtM hold to- , 
gether, and deliver to us as one ^ecies ! Had this name been 
never made or quite lost, we might, no doubt, have had descrip- 
tions of what passed in that solemnity : but yet, I think, that which 
holds those different parts together, in the unity of one complex 
idea, is that very word annexed to it ; without which, the several 
parts of that would no more be thought to make, one thing, than 
any other show, which having never been made but once, had nev- 
er been united into one complex idea, under one denomination.. 
How much therefore, in mixed modes, the unity necessary to any 
essence depends^ on the mind, and how much the continuation and 
fixing of that unity depends on the name in common use annexed 
to it ; I leave to be considered by those, who look upon essences 
and sfiecies as real established things in nature. 

§ 11. 
Suitable to this, we find, that 7nen sneaking of mixed modes j sel^ 
dom imagine, or take <my other J^r sfiecies ofthem^ but such as are 
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set out by name : because they being of man's making only, in or- 
der to naming, no such afiedes are taken notice of> or supposed to 
be, unless a name be joined to it, as the sign of man's having com- 
bined into one idea, several loose ones ; and by that name giving 
a lasting union to the parts^ which would otherwise cease to have 
any, as soon as the mind laid by that abstract idea, and ceased 
actually to think on it. But when a name is once annexed to it^ 
wherein the parts of that complex idea, have a settled and perma- 
nent union ; then is the essence as it were established, and the 
aftecies looked on as complete. For to what purpose should the 
memory charge itself with such compositions, unless it were by 
abstraction to make them general ? And to what purpose make 
them general, unless it were that they might have general names 
for the convenience of discourse, and communication ? Thus we 
see, that killing a man with a sword or a hatchet, are looked on as 
no distinct species of action ^ but if the point of the sword first en- 
ter the body, it passes for a distinct sfieciesj where it has a distinct 
name ; as in England^ in whose language it is called stabbing : 
but in another country, where it has not happened to be specified 
under a peculiar namcy it passes not for a distinct sfiecies. But in 
the sfiecies qf corporeal substances, though it be the mind that 
makes the nominal essence ; yet since those ideas which are com-* 
bined in it are supposed to have an union in nature, whether the 
mind joins them or no, therefore those are looked on as distinct 
sfieciesi without any operation of the mind, either abstracting or 
giving a name to that complex idea. 

§ 12. JFor the originals of mixed modes j we look no farther thafi 

the mind, which also shows them to be the workmanship of the 

understanding, 

• Conformably also to what has been said, concerning the essences 

of the sfiecies of mixed modes^ that 1|key are the creatures of the 

understanding, rather than the works of nature : conformable, I 

say to this, we find that their names lead our thoughts to the mindy 

and no farther. When we speak ol justice or gratitude, we frame 

to ourselves no imagination of any thing existing, which we would 

'conceive ; but our thoughts terminate in the abstract ideas of 

those virtues, and look not farther : as they do, when we speak of 

a horse or iron, whose specific ideas we consider not, as barely in 

the mind, but as in things themselves, which afford the original 

p^^ttcms of those ideas. But in mixed modes, at least the most 

considerable parts of them, which are moral beings, we consider 
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the original patterns as being in the mind ; and to those we refer 
for the distinguishing of particular beings under names. And 
helnce I think it is, that these jeeaence* of the afieciea of mixed 
modes, are by a more particular name called nttiatia i as by a pe- 
culiar right, appertaining to the understanding. 

§ 13. Their being made by the understanding ivithoilt fiattemsj 

shows the reason why they are so comfiounded, 
Hbnce likewise we may learn, Why the cofnfilex ideas of mixed 
modes are commonly more comfiouHded and decomfioundedy than 
those of natural substances. Because they being the workman- 
siiip of the un,derstanding, pursuing only its own ends, and the 
conveniency of expressing in short those ideas, it would make ' 
known to another, does with great liberty unite often into one ab^ 
stract idea things that in their nature have no coherence ; and so, 
under one term, bundle together a great variety of compounded 
and decompounded ideas. Thus the nanie of procession^ what a 
great mixture of independent ideas of persons, habits, tapers, or- 
ders, motions, sounds, does it contain in that complex one, which 
the mind of man has arbitrarily put together, to express by that 
one name ? Whereas the complex ideas of the sorts of substanc- 
es are usually madf. up of only a small number of sirhple ones ; 
and in the species of animals, these two, viz. shape and voice^ 
commonly make the whole nominal essence. 

§ 14. Names of mixed modes stand always for their real essences* 
Another thing we may observe from what has been said, is, that 
the names of mixed modes always signify (when they have any de- 
termined signification) the real essences of their species. For 
these abstract ideas, being the workmanship of the mind, and not 
referred to the real existence of things, there is no supposition of 
any thing more signified by that* name, but barely that complex 
idea the mind itself has formed, which is all it would have ex- 
pressed by it ; and is that, on which all the properties of the sfie- 
cies depend, and from which alone they all flow, and so in these 
the real and nominal essence is the same ; which of what concern- 
ment it is to the certain knowledge of general truth we shall see 
iereafter. 

§ 15. TPliy their names are usually got before their ideas. 
This also may show us the reason. Why for the most Jiart the 
names qf mixed modes are goty. before the ideas they stand for are 
perfectly known. Because there being no sfiecies of these ordin- 
arily taken notice of, but what have namesi and those sfiecies, or* 
VOL. 1.-55 
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rather their essences, bemg abstract complex Ideas made arbi- 
trarily by the mind, it is convenient) if not necessary, to know the 
names, before one endeavor to frame these complex ideas : un- 
less a man will fill his head with a company of abstract complex 
ideas, which others having no names for, he has nothing to do 
with, but to lay by and forget again. I confess, that in the begin- 
nkig of languages it was necessary to have the idea, before one 
gave it the name : and so it is still, where making a new complex 
idea, one also, by giving it a new name, makes a new word. But 
this concerns not languages made, which have generally pretty^ 
well provided for ideas, which men have frequent occasion to have 
and communicate : and in such, I ask, whether it be not the or- 
dinary metliodf that children learn the names of mixed modes, be- 
fore they have their ideas ? What one of a thousand ever frames 
the abstract ideas of glory and ambition^ before he has heard the 
names of them ? In simple ideas and substances, I grant it is oth- 
erwise ; which being such ideas as have a real existence and un- 
ion in nature, the ideas or names are got one before the other, 
as it happens. 

§ 16. Reason of my being so large on this subject* 
What has been said here of mixed modes, is with very little 
difference applicable also to relations ; which,^ since every man 
himself may observe, I may spare myself the pains to enlarge on t 
especially, since what I have here said concerning words in this 
third book, will possibly be thought by some to be much more 
than what so slight a subject required. I allow it might be brought 
into a narrower compai^ : but I was willing to stay my reader 
on an argument that appears to me new, and a little out of the 
way, (I am sure it is one I thought not of when I began to write) 
that by searching it to the bottom, and turning it on every side, 
some part or other might meet witH every one's thoughts, and 
give occasion to the most averse or negligent to inflect on a gen- 
eral miscarriage ; which, though of great consequence^ is little 
taken notice of. When it is considered what a pudder is made 
about essences, and how mUch all sorts of knowledge, discourse, 
and conversation, are pestered and disordered by the careless and 
confused use and application of words, it will perhaps be thought 
worth while thoroughly to lay it open. And I shall be pardoned 
if I have dwelt long on an argument which I think, therefore, 
Tieeds to be inculcated ; because the faults, men are usuadly guil- 
ty of in this kind, are not only the greatest hinderances of true 
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knowledge, but are so well thought o^ as to pass for it. Men 
-would often se'e what a small pittance of reason and truth, or pos* 
siblfnone at all, is mixed; with those huffing opinions tlxey are 
swelled with ; if they would»but- look, beyond fashionable soupds, 
and observe what ideas are, or are not comprehended und^r those 
words with which they are -so armed at all points, and with which 
they so confidently lay about tHem. I shall imagine I, have done 
some service to truth, peace, and learning, if by a^y enlargement 
on this subject, I can mak<^ men reflect on their own use of lan- 
guage ; and give them reason to suspect, that since it is frequent 
for others, it may also be possible for them to have sometimes 
v^ry good and. approved words in their mouths and wntu^gs* with 
very uncertain, little, or no signification. And therefore it is not 
unreasonable for thei^to be wary .herein themselves, and not to be 
unwilling to have them examined by others. With this design, 
therefore, I shall go on with w)iat I have farther to say concern- 
ing this matter. 


CHAP. VI. 

' OF THE NAMES OF SUBSTANCES. 

§ 1. The common names of substances stand for sorts, 
THE common names of substances^ as "well as other general 
terms, stand for sorts ; which is nothing else but the being made 
signs of such complex ideas, wherein several particular substances ' 
do or might agree, by virtue, of which they are capable of being 
comprehended in one common conception, and signified by one 
name. / I say, do or might agree : for though there be but one sun 
existing in the world, yet the idea of it being abstracted, so that 
more substances (if there were several) might each agree in it ; 
it is as much a sort, -as if there were as many suns as there are 
stars. Thcfy want not their reasons who think there are, and that 
each fixed star would answer the idea the name sun stands for, to 
one who was placed in a due distance ; which, by the way, may 
show us how much the sorts, or, if you please, genera and sfiecies . 
of things (for those Latin terms signify to me no mo;re than the 
English word sort^ depend on such collections of ideas as men 
have made, and noc on the real nature of things ; since it is not 
imposdble, but that in propriety of speech, that might be a sun Id 
cpe, which is a jstar to another. 
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§ 2. The essence of each sort is the abstract idea. 
The measure and boundary of each sort, or species^ whereby it is 
constituted that t>Articular $ort, and distinguished from others, is 
that we call its essence, which is nothing but that abstract idea to 
which the name is annexed : so that every thing contained in that 
idea is essential to that sort. This, though it be all the essence of 
natural substances that we know, or by which we distinguish them 
into sorts ; yet I call it by a peculiar name, the nominal essence, 
to distinguish it from the real constitution of substances, upon 
which depends this nominal essence, and all the properties of that 
sort : which therefore, as has bedn said, may be called thi& real 
essence : v. g, the nominal essence of gold is that complex idea the 
word gold stands for, let it be, for instance, a body yellow, of a cer- 
tain weight, malleable, fusible, and fixed. But the real essence is 
the constitution of the insensible parts of that body, on which those' 
qualities, and all the other properties of gold depend. How far 
these two are different, though they are both called essence, is obt 
viops at first sight to discover. 

•""^-v^ 5 3. ne nominal and real essence different. 

For though perhaps voluntary motion, with sense and reason, 

/ joined to a body of a certain shape, be the complex idea to which 
t, and others, annex the name man, and so be the nominal essence 
of the sfiecies so called ; yet nobody will say that complex idea is 
the real essence and source of all those operations which are to be 
found in any individual of that sort. The foundation of all those 
qualities, which are the ingredients of our complex idea, is some- 
thing quite different :. and had we ^i^ch a knowledge of that con- 
stitution of man, from which his faculties of moving,, sensadon, 
and reasoning, and other powers flow : and on which his so reg- 
ular shape depends, as it is possible angels have, and it is certain 
his^M aker has : we should have a quite other idea of his essence 
than what iio^ is contained in our definition of that, s/iecies, be .it 
what it will ; and our idea of any individual man would be as far 
different from what it now is, as is his who knows all the springs 
and wheels^ and other contrivances within, of the famous clock at 
Strasburg, from that which a gazing countryman has of it, who 
barely sees the motion of the |iand, and hears the plock strike, and 
observes only some of the outward appearances. 

§ 4. J^othing essential to individuals. 
T^AT essence, in the ordinary use of the word, relates to sorts s 
md that it is considered in particular beings no farther thap as 
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they are ranked into sorts j appears from hence : that take but 
away the abstract ideas, by which we sort individuals, and rank 
them under common names, and then the thought of any thing es' 
sential to any of them instantly vanishes ; we have no notion of the 
one without the other ; which plainly shows their relation. It is 
necessary for me to be as I am ; God and nature has made me 
so : but there is nothing I have; is essential to me. An a.ccident» 
or disease, may very much alter my color, or shape ; a fever, or 
fall, may take away my reason or memory, or both ; and an apo- 
plexy leave neither sense nor understanding, no, nor life. Other 
creatures of my shape may be made with more, and better, or 
fewer, and worse faculties than I have : and others may have rea* 
son and sense in a shape and body very different from mine. None 
of these are essential to the one or the other^ or to any individual 
-whatsoever, till the mind refers it to some sort or species of things 'r 
and then presently according to the abstract idea of that isort 
something is found essentiaL Let any one examine his own^ 
thoughts, and he vwill find that as soon as he supposes or speaks of 
essential^ the consideration of some sfiecies, or th^ complex idea^ 
signified by some general name, comes into his mind : and it is in 
reference to that, that this or that quality is said to be essential* 
So that if it be asked, whether it be essential to me or any other 
particular corporeal being to have reason ? I say no : no more 
than it is essential to this white thing I write 6n, to have words in 
it. But if that particular being be to be counted of the sort many 
and to have the name man given it, then reason is essential to it, 
supposing reason to be a part of the complex idea the name man 
stands for : as it is essential to this thing I write on to contain 
words, if I will give it the name treatise^ and rank it under that 
^s/iecies. So that essential and not essential^ relate only to our ab" 
stract ideasy and the names annexed to them ; which amounts to 
. no more but this. That whatever particular thing has not in it 
those qualities, which are contained in the abstract idea, which any 
general term stands for, cannot be ranked under that species^ nor 
be called by that name, since that abstract idea is the very essence 
pf that species, 

§ 5. 
Thus if the idea of hody^ with some people, be bare extension or 
space, then solidity .is not essential to body : if others make the 
idea, to which they give the name body^ to be solidity and exten- 
j^on, th^n solidity is essential to body^. That, therefore, and that 
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^lone f> considered as e^tential^ which makes nLpart t^the camfilex 
i4ea the name qf a 9orf stands Jbry without which no particular 
thing can he reckoned of that sort) nor be euutled to that name. 
Should there be Ibund a parcel of matter th%t had all the other 
qualities that are in iranf but wanted obedience to the loadatODe> 
Iknd would neither be drawn by it) nor recme direcdon from it^ 
yrould any oue question, whether it wapted any thing essential / 
It would be absurd to ask, whether a thing rqally existing wanted 
any thing essential to it. Or could it be demanded, whether this 
made an essential or sfiecific difference or no ; since we have no 
other measure of essential or sjfiecific^ but our abstract ideas ? And 
to talk of specific differences in nature, without reference to gen- 
eral ideas and names, is to talk unintelligibly. For I would ask 
any one, what is sufficient to make an essential difference in nature, 
between any two particular beings, without any regard bad to somte 
abstract idea, which is looked upon as the essence and standard of 
sufpecies ? All such patterns and standards, being quite laid aside, 
particular beings, considered barely in themselves, will be found 
to have all their qualities equally essential s and every thing, in 
each individual, will be essential to it, or, which is more, nothing 
at all. For though it may be reasonable to ask, whether obeying 
the magnet be essential to iron ? yet, I think it is very improper 
and insignificant to ask whether it be essential to the particular 
parcel of matter I cut my pen with, without considering it under 
the name irony or ^s being of a certain species ? And if, as ha^ 
been said, our abstract ideas, which have names annexed to them, 
are the boundaries of sfieciesy nothing can be essential but what is 
contained in those ideas. 

§ 6. 

It is true t have often mentioned a real essence^ distinct in sub- 
stances from those abstract ideas of them, which I call their nom- 
inal essence. By thjisreal essence I mean the real constitution of 
any thing, which is the foundation of all those properties that are 
combined in, and are constantly found to co-exist vdth the iiom- 
inal essence $ that particular constitution which every thing has 
within itself, without any relation to any thmg without it. But 
essence^ even in this sense, relates to a sorty and supposes a sfie^ 
cies : for being that real constitution, on which the properties de- 
pend, it necessarily supposes a sort of things, properties belong- 
ing only to specie sy and not to individuals : v, g. Supposing the 
nominal essence of gold to-be a body of such a peculiar color and 
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Weight, with ififalleabilit]^: and fusiblHty , tlie real essence hi dl&C con- 
dtitulion of the partd of matter, on which these qualities, and theit 
uiiioB, depend ; atid is also the foundation of its solubility in ag. 
t*<?^ME, and other properties accompanying that coniplex ideas. 
ffere are eaaeticea and firofiertiea^ but all upon supposition tii si 
sort, or general abstract idea, which is considered a« immutable : 
but there is no individual parcel of matter, to which any of these 
qualities are so annexed, as to be eaaential to it, or inseparable 
from it. That which is eaaential belongs to it as a conditition, 
-whereby it is of this or that sort : but take away the consideration 
of its being ranked under the name of some abstract idea, and 
thttn there is nothing necessary to it, nothing inseparable from it. 
Indeed, as to the teal eaaencea of substances, we only suppose 
tbeir being, without precisely knowing what they are : but that 
which annexes them still to the afieciea^ is the nominal essence, 
of which they are the supposed foundation and cause. 

§ 7. The nofnmal eaaence bounds the afieciea* 
Th£ next thing to be considered, is, by which of those essences 
it is that aubatancea are determined into sorts, or afleciea ; and 
that, it is evident, is by the nominal eaaence. For it is that alone 
thait the name, which is the mark of the sort, signifies. It is im« 
possible, therefore, that any thing , should determine the sorts of 
things, which we rank under general names, ,but that idea which 
that nanie is designed as a mark for ; which> is that, as has been 
shown, which we call the nominal eaaence. Why do we say, this 
is a horae^ and that a mule ; this is an animal^ that an herb ? How 
comes any particular thing to be of this or that aort^ but because 
it has that nominal essence, or, which is all one, agrees to that abr 
stract idea that name is annexed to ? And I desire any one but 
to reflect on his own thoughts when he hears or speaks any of 
those or other names of substances, to know what sort of esaencea 
they stand for. 

§ 8. 
Anj> that the a/ieciea of thinga to ua are nothing but the ranking 
them under diatinct namea^ according to the com/ilex ideaa in uSf 
and not according to precise, distinct, real eaaencea in them, is 
plain from hence, That we find many of the individuals that are 
ranked into one sort, called by one common name, and so receiv- 
ed as being of one apeciea^ have yet qualities depending on theif 
real constitutions as far different one from another, as from oth- 
ers, from which they are accounted to differ apecifically. This as • 
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it is easy to be observed by all who have to do with natural bodies, 
so chemists especially are often, by sad experience, convinced of 
it, when they, sometimes in vain, seek for the same qualities in 
one parcel of sulphur, antimony, or vitriol, which they have found 
in others. For though they are bodies of the same Bfieciesy hav- 
ing the same nominal esaenccy under the same name ; yet \do they 
often, upon severe ways of examination, betray qualities so differ- 
ent one from another, as to frustrate the expectation and labor of 
every wary chemist. But if things were distinguished into afie- 
ciesy according to their real essences, it would be as impossible 
to find different properties in any two individual substances of the 
same sfiecieaj as it is to find different properties in two circles, or 
two equilateral triangles. That is properly the essence to us, 
which determines every particular to this or that 'c/a«9M; or, 
which is the same thing, to this or that general name : and what 
can that be else, but that abstract idea to which that name is an- 
nexed ? and so has, in truth, a reference, not so much to the be- 
in g^particular things, as to their general denominations. 
^ $ 9. Abr the real essence which tve know not. 

.y\ Nor indeed can we i*ank, and sort thingsy^nd consequently (which 
is the end of sorting) denominate them by their real essences^ be- 
cause we know them not. Our faculties carry us no farther to- 
wards the knowledge and distinction of substances, than a collec- 
tion of those sensible ideas which we observe in them ; which how- 
ever made with the greatest diligence and exactness we are capa- 
ble of, yet is more remote from the true internal constitution, from 
which those qualities How, than, as I said a countryman's idea is 
from the inward contrivance of that famous clock at Sfrasbur^, 
whereof he only sees the outward figure and motions. There is 
not so contemptible a plant or animal that does not confound the 
most enlarged understanding. Though the familiar use of things 
about us take off our wonder, yet it cures not our ignorance. 
When we come to examine the stones we tread on, or the iron we 
daily handle, we presently find we know not their make, and can 
give no reason of the different qualities we find in them. It is 
evident the internal constitution, whereon their properties depend, 
is unknown to us^ For to go no farther than the grossest and most 
obvious vfc can imagine amongst them, what is that textuie of 
parts, that real essence^ that makes lead and antimony fusible ; 
wood and stones not ? What makes lead and iron malleable, anU- 
mony and stones not ? > and yet how infinitely these come short of 


the fine qontrivftpees^ and uiKonceivabto real e9aen<i€^ of plsifits pr 
ettim^ls, erery one Imowe- The workma&shipof the s^l-wi^e aH4 
powerful God) io the great fitbric Qfttie universe^ dskd every pan 
thereol^ &riher exceeds the capatcity aod compreheciuAU qf th|e 
jnost inqubkive and ititeUigent vasmy, than t|h» be^ contrivance ef 
the moai) hkgeicvieus man d<iAh the conceptions el the isaoat ignqrai^t 
o£ ratiousil creaturea« Therefore we in isaki pretendi te ntpge 
tWikg^ic^esortS) add dispose tbeminto cert;^ix(;las«e9) under nemes, 
- by their fvpo/ e^sene^aty iha^b are sofitif from our discovery or com-" 
prehension. A blind man nuay a^ soon sort thin^ by their celorst 
aQ4 he that has lost his 9nie% as well di^iAnguish a lUy and a ros)^ 
hy Uieir Qders» as by those internal cpnatitiitions wl^b he kiioiiv^ 
m>t. He tha;^ tI>ioks he can distinguidh sheep tmd goats by their 
realessenceS) thM aare iinknown to hun^ may be pleased te try hj^ 
skill in those ttfktckay qalled casaiQ^ari^ and querecMnchio ; and. bf 
their internal real essences detempine the boundaries of those ^/^e* 
tiea^ without knowing the complex idea of aenftible qualities) th«iit 
eaeh of these standi f^s^r^ in the ceAf^vie» where thoae s^inoala aife 
to be founds 

§ 10. Mkf 9%k9tanfM forms whkA ioe know lr«r* 
Tao$9 1^»erefore who. have been taught^ that the several $frecie»d^ 
substances had thekdiatinct interual fu^stamtiiil fm'm^ ; and that 
it was those /Qrm« which made the distiiKtion of sulSstances into 
their true afieciee and gentray were led yet farther out of the way, 
by having their n^inds set upon fruitless inqmries after aubatantiol 
Jarma^ wholly unintelligible, and whereof we have scarce so much 
as any obscure, or confused conception in general. 

§ 1 1. That the nominal caaen^e ia thaP vf hereby^ «w dUtinguiah 
afietiea farther ^identfram aftniia. 
That our ranking a3rxd distinguishing natural aubaiancea into afie- 
ciea^ conaiata in the nominal eaaeneea the mind makes, and not in 
th^ real essences to be found in the things themselves, is fiuther 
evident from our ideas of afivrita. For the mind getting, only by 
reflecting on its own operaUons, those simple ideas which it attri- 
butes to sfiiritaj it hath, or can have no other notion of afitrttf but 
by attributing all those operation>^ it finds in itseli^ to a sort of beV 
ings, without consideration of matter. And even the most advance 
cd notion we have of God, is but attributing the same simple ideas 
which we have got from reflection on what we find in ourselves, 
and which we conceive to have more perfection ia them, thaji 
would be in tWr absence; attributing, I say> those simple ideas 
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to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got, from refiecdng 
on ourselves, the idea of existence, knowledge, power, and pleas- 
ure, each of which we find it better to have than to want ; and 
the more ^e have of each, the better ; joming all these together, 
with infinity to each of them, we have the complex idea of an 
eternal, omniscient, omnipotent, infinitely wise and happy Being. 
And though we are told, that there are different Mfiedes ofan^eU : 
yet we know not how to frame distinct specific ideas of them : not 
out of any conceit that the existence of more afieciea than one of 
Mfitrita is impossible, but because having no more dmple ideas 
(nor being able to frame more) applicable to such beings, but on- 
ly those few taken from ourselves, and from the actions of our 
own minds in thinking, and being delighted, and moving several 
parts of our bodies, we can no otherwise distinguish in our concep- 
tions the several afiecies ofaftiriia one from another, but by attrib- 
uting those operations and powers, we find in ourselves, to tbem 
in a higher or lower degree ; and so have no very distinct speci- 
fic ideas ofsfihitsy except only of God, to whom we attribute both 
duration, and all those other ideas with infinity ; to the other sfitT" 
iiBy with limitation. Nor as I humbly conceive do we, between 
God and them in our ideasj put any difference by any number of 
simple ideas, which we have of one, and not of the other, but only 
that of infinity. All the particular ideas of existence, knowledge, 
will, power, and motion, &c. being ideas derived from the opera- 
tions of our minds,' we attribute all of them to all sorts of aftirita^ 
with the difference only of degrees, to the utmost we can imagine, 
even infinity, when we would frame, as well as we can, an idea of 
the first Being ; who yet, it is certain, is infinitely more remote in 
the real excellency of his nature, from the highest and perfectest 
of all created beings, than the greatest man, nay purest seraph, is 
from the most contemptible part of matter; and consequently 
must infinitely exceed what our narrow understandings can con- 
ceive (^ bim. ' 

$13, JVhereof there are firobabiy numberleaa afieciea. 
It is not impossible to conceive, nor repugnant to reason, that 
there may be many afieciea of aftnitay as much separated and di- 
versified one from another, by distinct properties, whereof we have 
no ideas, as the afieciea of sensible tilings are distinguished one 
from another by qualities, which we know and observe in them. 
That there should be more afieciea of intelligent creature^ above 
us, than there ace^iKnsible and material below uS) is probable to 
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me from hence, That in all the naible corporeal i^orld, we^aee no 
chaftms or gaps. All quite down from us, the descent is by easy 
stepsy and a continued series of things, that in each remove differ 
very little one from the other. There ai*e fishes tliat have wings, 
and are not stranger^ to the airy region ; and there are some birds) 
that are inhabitants of the water, whose blood is cold as fishes, and 
their flesh so like in taste, that the scrupulous are allowed them <m 
fish days. • There are animals so near of kin both to birds and 
beasts, that they are in the middle between both : amphibious ani« 
mals link the terrestrial and aquatic together } seals live at lanA 
and at sea, and porpoises have the warm blood and enti^s of a 
iiog, not to mention what is confidently reported of mermaids pr 
sea-men. There are some brutes, that seem to have as much 
knowledge and reason, as some that are called men ; and the am* 
mal and vegetable kingdoms are so nearly joined, that if you will 
take the lowest of one, and the highest of the other, there will 
scarce be perceived any great difference between them ; and so 
on, till we come to the lowest and the most inorganical parts of 
matter, we shsdl find every where, that the several afitciea are 
linked together, and differ but in almost insensible degrees. And 
when we consider the infinite power and wisdom of the Maker, we 
have reason to think, that it is suitable to the magnificent harmoi^y 
of the universe, and the great design and infinite goodness of the 
Architect, that the 9fiecie8 of creatures should also, by gentle de- 
grees, ascend upward firom us toward his infinite perfection, as we 
see they gradually descend from us downwards : which if it be 
probable, we have reason then to be persuaded, that there are far 
more •pedes of creatui*es above us, than there are beneath ; we 
being, in degrees of perfection, much more remote from the infi- 
nite being of GOD, than we are from the lowest state of being, and 
that which approaches nearest to nothing. And yet of all those 
distinct sfiedeaf for the reasons above said, we have no clear dis- 
tinct ideas. 

$ 1 3. The nominal hseence that of the sfieciesyfiroved/rom water 
and ice* 
But to return to the sfiecies of corporeal substances. If I should 
ask any one, whether ice and vfater were two distinct species of 
things, I doubt not but I should be answered in the afiirmative : 
and it cannot be denied, but he that says they are two distinct spC" 
ciesf is in the right. But if an Mnglishman^ bred in Jamaica^ who 
perhaps had never ^een nor heard of tee, coming into England in 
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ttapmn|«r,ftiid4bew«Mr lie f^ut in bb baaon nt tiig^ btgt«at 
fwi fjROMn m the momiAg, «&4 not knowkig miy peculiar same it 
]|aA} fibouU catt itiiariieiied wauri I ^aky whether ihi^ vouU 
))e a:Bew ^^fi»? to him-diffiarent frxun water ? Afid* I tbiak) it 
IKOiiM be anawenBMi hare, it would Bot he to hin a new i|^elr«, ao 
inore than cengesvled jelly, when it 4^ -€0141 is a distiact ^ciea 
feom the '^ame jeDy fluid and warm ; or than liquid gold, in the 
foroacei is a distinct sftecies fFom hard gold in the bands <^ a work- 
nan. And if this be m^ it is j^okh that our 4i^inct sjieeiei m 
nothing but dUtinct compUx ideas f vHlh diaimet names annesed to 
them. It is true, every substance that exists has its peculiar cod- 
atitutioui whereon defend those sensible qualities and powers ve 
observe in it ; but the ranking of things i^to ^edes^ which is 
QOthing but sorting them under several litlesy is dcme by us ac* 
cordii^ to the ideas that we have of them : whicii though suffi- 
cient to tUstinguish them by names, so that we may be able to dis* 
course of them, when we have them &ot present before ua ; yetif 
fre siyipose it to be done by their real internal constilutiooS) and 
that tlunga eiusting are distinguished hy naitui^ into species, bjr 
ireal essences, according as we distinguish them into ^^ckf bj 
Q^mes, we shall be liable to grpat mista)ies. 

$ 14- Difficulties agiaimt a. certain number ^ real eMMentet* 
To distinguish substantial beings iQto sfieciea^^ according to the 
usual supposition, that there are certain precise esaencetQiform 
of things, whereby all the individuals existingf are by nature dis* 
^guished into sJicQieSf these things are necessary : 

$ 15. 
fixsTf To he assured that nature, m the production of thiagci ^' 
ways designs them to partake -of certain legulated establisti^^ 
^pncesf which are to be the models of 8^ things ip be pureed. 
This, ip thfit crude sense it is usually proposed^ wo«ildaeed«offl^ 
))etter explication before it ca|i fully be a06fiii)te4 to- 

§ 16. 
SEcojr4)Lry It would he necessary, to Jwow whether nature slirays 
attains that essence it designs in the producticm of things. TMI^ 
regular and monstrous births, that in diveis sorts of animals ^^^^ 
^)een observed, vfU\ always give us reason to doubt 4>f«w ^^ 
of these. 

S ir. 

fmEfitr^ It ought to be determmed wlietjier thosib we call «**' 
iters be really a distinct species^ ^accordi^ig to the schoJ»rti« V^^ 
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^eie» i mce it ia ceitakit that ereiy thtog ttwt ex* 
lan 1IW Mb'^Htkular constitutioii ; and yet we find that some of 
these moostrous productiona have few or none of those qualide% 
which are supposed to result from, and accompany the e99ence of 
that sfiedcsi from whence they derive their orignals, and to which* 
by their descenty they seem to belong* 

^ 1 8. Our nominal essenceM qf ^ud^tancesf not fifrfeci collections 
qf'profiertiea. 
FouM^Mi^Ty The real eiasence* of those things, which i^e distinguirii 
into sfiecieii and as so distingnished we name, ought to be knowa; 
f, €. we ought to have ideas of them. But since we are ignorant 
in thefee four points, the 9Ufi/tosed real eMencee of things stand us 
no(l instead fi^r the distinguishing' substances into species. 

$ 19, 
Firrxkr^ The only imaginable help in thif case woald be, that 
having framed perfect complex ideas of xhc firoperties of thingSf 
lowing frc«i their dtffefem real essences^ we should thereby dia*' 
tinguubthem into sfieeies. But neither can this be done ; for be* 
ing ignorant of the real essence itself, it is unpossible to know aU 
those properties that flow from it) and are so annexed to it, that 
any mie of them being away, we may c^rtamly conclude, that that 
essence is not there, and so the thing is not of that species. We 
can never know w^at are the precise number of properties dependr 
ing OB the real essence of gold % any one of which i^dUing, the real 
essence of gold, and ooneequently gold, would not b^ thei«, unless 
we knew the real essence of gold itself, and by tbaH determined that 
sfisciss. By the word gold here, I must be understood to desigiv 
a par^cular piece of matter ; v.^. the last guinea that was ccuned. 
For if it should stand hef« in its ordinary signiicationfor that com* 
plex idea, which I or any one else cMsgold ; ve. for the nominal 
essence of gold, k would be jargon : so hard is it to show the 
varioi^ meaning and imperlection of words, when wOvhave nothing 
e)se but words to do it bf. 

$20. 
St all which it is clear, that our distinguishmg substances ints 
sfiecies by names^ is not at 2X\/ounded on their real essences ; nor 
can we pretend to range and determiiie them exactly into specie% 
according to the internal essential differencea. 

$ 21 ^ But such a collection as our name stands far • 
But since, as has been remarked, we have need of general words, 
iboQgh we know not the real essences of thwgs ; a)l wo cmi do is to 
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collect such a number of simple Ideas, as by esanunalion we find 
to be united together in things existing, and thereof to make tme 
complex idea* Which though it be not the real essmce of any 
substance that exists, is yet the M^ecifit ei^ence^ to which our name 
belongs, and is convertible with it ; by which we may at least try 
the truth of these nominal essences. For example, there be that 
say, that the essence of body is extension : If it be so^ we can 
never mistake in putting the essence of any thing §or the thing it- 
self. Let us then in discourse put extent/km for body $ and when 
we would say that body moves, let us say that extensixm mores, 
and see how it will look. He that should say that cme ektenuon 
by impulse moves another extension, would by the bare expres* 
uon, sufficiently show the absurdity of such a notion. The 
essence of any thing, in respect of us, is the whole complex idea, 
comprehended and marked by that name ; and m substances, be« 
sides the several disunct simple ideas that make them up, the con- 
fitsed one of substance, or of an unknown supp(»t and cause of 
their union, is always a part : and therefore the essence of body is 
not bare extensionj^but an extended solid thing : and so to say an 
extended solid thing moves, or impels another, is all one, and as in* 
teliigible as to say, body moves or impeU. Likewise to say, that a 
raticmal animal b capable of conversation, is all one as to say a man. 
Butno one will say,that rationality iftcapablebfc<mversadon, because 
it makes not the whole essence to which we give the name num. 
$ 33. Our ab9tract idea9 are to uo th€ meaeutee of opeato^^hf 
etance in thmt ofinon. 
There are creatiares in the world that have shapes like ours, but 
are hairy, and want language and reason. ' There are naturals 
amongst us that have perfectly our shape, but want reason, and 
some of them language too. There are creatures, as it is said (9U 
ftde9 fiene9 authorem^ but there appears no contradiction that there 
should be such) that with language, and reason, and a shape In 
other things agreeing with ours, have hairy .tails ; others where 
the males have no beards, and others where the females have. If 
it be asked, whether these be all men or no, all of human oftecieM s 
it is plain, the question refers ouly to the nominal essence : for 
those of them to ^niiom the definition of the word man, or the com- 
plex idea ugnified by that name, agrees, are mm, and the other 
not. But if the inquiry be made concerning the supposed real es- 
sence, and whether the internal constitution and frame of these 
seyeral creatures be specifically different^ it is wholly impossible 
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for us to answer, no part of that going into our specific idea ; only 
welkave reason to think, that where the faculties or outward frame 
so miich differs, the internal constitution is not exactly the samcf. 
But what difference in the internal real constitution makes a spe^ 
eific difference, it is in vain to inquire ; whilst our meawre^ ^ 
9fiecie$ be, .as they ure^ only our abHract idea9j which we know; 
and not that internal constitution, which makes no part of the». 
Shall the difference of hair only on the skin, be a markt>f a differ- 
ent internal specific constitution between a changeling and a driM, 
when they agree in shape, and want of reason and speech ? and 
shall not the want of reason and speech be a sign to us of different 
real constitutions and sfte'cies between a changeling and a reasona- 
ble man ? And so of tl)e rest, if we pretend that the distinction of 
•/tfd^« or sorts is fixedly established by the real frame and secret 
constitutions of things; 

$ t3. SfiecieB-not dUtinguUhed by generation* . 
Noa let any one say, that the power of propagation in animals by 
the mixture of male and female, and in plants by seeds, keeps the 
supposed real 9fiecie9 distinct and entire. For granting this to be 
true, it would help us in the distinction of the Bpeciea of things no 
fcrther than the tnbes of animals and vegetables. What must we 
do for the rest ? but in those two it is not sufficient ^ for if history 
lie not, women have conceived by drills ; and what real 9fieeie9j 
by that measure^ such aproducti<xi will be in nature, will be a new 
question : and we have reason to think this is not impossible, since 
mules and jumarts, the one from the mixture of an ass and a mare, 
the other from the mixture of a bull and a mare, are so frequent 
in the world. I once saw a creature that was the issue of a cat 
and a rat, and had the plain marks of both about it ; wherein na* 
ture appeared to have followed the pattern of neither s6rt alone, 
but to have jumbled them both together. To which, he that shall 
add the monstrous productions that iare so frequently to be met 
with in nature, will find it hard, even in the race of animals, to de- 
termine by the pedigree of what 9fieciea every animal's issue is ; 
and be at a loss about the real essence, which he thinks certainly 
conveyed by generation, and has alone a right to the specific name. 
But farther, if the ofiedes of animals and plants are to be distin- 
guished only by propagation, must I go to the Indies to see the 
me and dam of the one, and the plant from which the seed was 
gathered that produced the other, to know whether this be a tyger 
or that tea ? 
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$ 34. JVb/ iy substantial formt. 
Uvov the whole matter, it is evideiity that it ia tiieir own collec- 
tions of sensible qualities, that men make the essences of their 
several sorts of substances ; and that their real internal structures 
are not considered by the greatest part of men, in the sorting 
them. Much less were any 9ub9tantial forms ever thought on by 
aay, but those who have in this one part of the world learned the 
language of the schools s and yet those ignorant men, who pretend 
not any insight into the real essences, nor trouble themselves about 
substantial forms, but are content unih knowing thmgs one from 
another by their sensible qualities, are often better acquainted with 
their differences^ can more nicely distinguish them from their 
uses, and bptter know what they may expect from each, than those 
learned quick-sighted men» who look so deep into them, and talk 
so confidently of something more hidden and essential. 

§ 35. The specific ennences arc made by the mind. 
But supposing that the real essences of substances were discover- 
able by those that would severely apply themselves to that inquiry, 
yet we could not reasonably think that the rankings of thing's under 
general names was regulated by those internal real constitutions, 
or any thing else but their obvious aftfiearanees : since languages 
in all countiies, have been established long before sciences. So 
that they have not been philosophers, or logicians, or such who 
have troubled themselves about forms and essences^ that have 
made the general names that are in use amongst the several na«» 
tioos of men : but those more or less comprehensive terms have 
for the roost part, in all languages, received their birth and sig>* 
sufication from ignorant and illiterate people, who sorted and de« 
nominated things by those sensible qualities they found in them ; 
thereby to signify them, when absent, to others, whether they had 
an occasion to mention a sort or a particular thing. 

^ 36. Therefore very various and uncertain. 
Since Uien it is evident, that we sort and name substances by their 
nominal^ and not by their real essences $ the next thing to be con* 
sidered is, how and by whom these essences come to be made. 
As to the latter, it b evident they are made by the mind^ and not 
by nature ; for were they- nature's workmanship, they could not 
be so various and different in several men, as experience tells us 
they are. For if we will examine it, we shall not find the nominal 
essence of any one jr/^e^ciVA' of substances in all men the same ; no 
not of that which of all others we are the most intimately acquaint* 
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ed with. It could not possibly be, that the abstract idea to which 
the name rnan is given, s^hquld be different in several men, if it 
were of nature's making ; and that to one it should be animal 
rationahy and to another animal imfilume bifiea latis unguibua. 
He that annexes the name mai}^ to a complex idea made up of 
sense and spontaneous motion joined to a body of such a shape, has 
thereby one essence of the sfiecie% man ; and he that, upon farthei^ 
examination, adds' rationality, has another essence of the sfteciea 
he calls man : by which means, the same individual will be a true 
man to the one, which is not so to the other. I think there is 
scarce any one will allow this upright figure, so well known, to 
be the essential difference of the sfiecies man ; and yet how far 
men determine of the sorts of animals rather by their shape than 
descent, is very visible : since it has been more than once debated, 
whether several human fcetuaea should be preserved or received 
to baptism or no, only because of the difference of their outward con- 
figuration from the ordinary make of children, without knowing 
whether they were not as capable of reason, as infants castinanoth* 
er mould : some whereof though of an approved shape^ are nevez^ 
capable of as much appearance of reason, al! their lives, as is W 
be found in an ape, or an elephant ; and never give any sighs of 
being acted by a rational soul. Whereby it is evident, that the 
outward figure, which only was found wanting, and not the faculty 
of reason, which nobody could know would be wanting in its due 
season, was made essential to the human sfiecies : the learned di-^ 
vine and lawyer, must^ on such occasions, renounce his sacred 
definition of animal rationale^ and substitute some other essence of 
the human sfiecies. Monsieur Menage furnhhes us with an ex^ 
ample worth the taking notice of on this occasion. When tke 
Abbot of ot, Martin^ says he, was bom^ he had so little of the figure 
of a tnun that it besfiake him rather a monster. It xvasfor some time 
under deliberation^ whether he should be bafitized or no. However^ 
he was bafitized and declared a man firovisionally [till time should 
show what he would prove.! Mtture had moulded him so untO' 
wardlyj that he was called all his life the Abbot Malotrue^ i. e. Hl- 
shapcd. He was of Caen. Menagiana^ 278-430. This child} 
yre see, was very near being .excluded put of tht sfiecies aiman 
barely by his shape. He escaped very narrowly as he was, and it 
is certain a figure a little more oddly turned had cast him, and he 
had been executed as a thing not to be allowed to pass for a man^ 
And yet there can .be no reason given, why if the lineaments of his 
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face had been a little altered, a rational soul could not have been 
lodged in him ; why a visage somewhat longer, or nose flatter, or 
a wider mouth, could not have consisted, as weU as the rest of his 
ill figure, with such a soul, such parts as made him, disfigured as 
he was, capable to be a dignitary in the church. . 

$ 27. 
Wbkrbik, then, would I gladly know, consisU the predse and. 
unmoveablc boundariea of that Bfiede^ ? It is plain, if we exam« 
ine, there is no such thing Tnade by nature^ and established by her 
amongst men. The real essence of that, or any other sort of sub- 
stances, it is evident we know not ; and therefore are so unde- 
termined in our nominal essences^ which we make ourselves, 
that if several men were to be asked concerning some oddly 
shaped /drr»«, as soon as bom, whether it were a man or no, it is 
past doubt, one should meet with different answers, which could 
not happen, if the nominal essences, whereby we limit and dis- 
tinguish the 9/ieciei of substances, were not made by man, with 
some liberty ; but were exactly copied from precise boundaries 
set by nature, whereby it distinguished all substances into certain 
species. Who would undertake to resolve, what species that 
monster was of, which is mentioned by I^icetus, lib. 1. c. 3. with 
a man's head, and hOg's body ? Or those other, which to the 
bodies of men, had the heads of beasts, as dogs, horses, &c. If 
any of these creatures had lived, and could have spoke, it would 
have increased the difficulty. Had the upper part, to the middle, 
been of human shape ; and all belolv swine ; had it been murder 
to destroy it ? Or must the bishop have been consulted, whether 
it were man enough to be admitted to the font or no ? as, I have 
been told, it happened in France, some years since, in somewhat 
a like case. So uncertain are the boundaries of species of ani- 
mals to us, who hsive no other measures than the complex ideas of 
our own collecting : and so far are we from certainly knowing 
what a ^ man is ; though, perhaps, it will be judged great igno- 
rance to make any doubt about it. And yet, I think, I may say, 
that the certain boundaries of that species are so far from being 
determined, and the precise number of simple ideas, which make 
the nominal essence, so far from being settled and perfectly known, 
that very material doubts may still arise about it. And I imagine, 
none of the definitions of the word many which we yet have, nor 
descripUons of that sort of animal, are so perfect and exact, as to 
satisfy a considerate inquisitive person, much less to obtain a gen- 
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€ral conaenty and to be that which men woald eyeiy where sdck 
by J in the decision of cases^ and determining of life and deaths 
baptism or no baptism, in productions that might happen. 

$ 28. But not so arbitrary as mixed modea* 
But though these nominal eaaencea qf substances are made by 
the mindf they are not yet made so arbitrarily as those of mixed 
modes. To the making of any nominal essence, it is necessary^ 
First J That the ideas wherieof it consistSt have such an union as 
to make but one Idea, how compounded soever^ Secondly ^ '^hat 
the particular ideas so united be exactly the same, neither more 
nor lesa ; for if two abstract complex ideas differ either in num<* 
ber or sorts of their component parts, they make two differenty 
and not^ one and the same essence. ^ In the first of these, the mind 
in making its complex ideas of substances, only follows nature ; 
and puts none together, which are not supposed to have an union 
in nature. Npbody joins the voice of a sheep, with the shape of 
a horse ; nor the color of lead, with the weight and fixedness of 
gold, to be the complex ideas of any real substances z unless he 
has a mind to fill his head with cMmerasj and his discourse with 
unintelligible words. Men observing certain qualities always join- 
ed and existing together, therein copied nature ; and of ideas so 
united, made their complex ones of substances. For though men 
may make what complex ideas they please, and give what names 
to them they will ; yet if they will be understood, when they 
speak of things really existing, they must in some degree con* 
form their ideks to the things they would speak of: or else men's 
language will be like that of Babel ; and every man's words be« 
ing intelligible only to himself, would no longer serve to conver- 
sation, • and the ordinary affairs of life, if the ideas they stand for 
be not some way answering the common appearances and agree- 
ment of substances, as they really exist. 

§ 29. Though very wtfterfect, 
Secosdlt^ Though the mind of man, in making its complex ideiik 
e/ substances^ never puts any together that do not really or are 
not supposed to co-exist ; und so it truly borrows that union from 
nature ; yet the number it combines, depends upon the various 
jcarcj industry orjancy of Mm. that makes it. Men generally con- 
tent themselves with some few sensible. obvious qualities^ and 
often, if not always, leave out others as material, and as firmly 
united, as those that they take. Of sensible substances, there are 
two sorts ; one of organized bodies which are pit>pagated by se^d ; 
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wid In diese, the fehaipe Ss that, whidh to us is l!he leading ^afcy 
atid most characteiistical part that detcmdncs the ^pfocies. Anrd 
therefore in Vegetables atid animails, an'e^^Kied solid submancNs 
of such a certain ^figure usually selves the ttrm. V^^r however 
some inen seem to prize their definition g£ animal ratiomde^ »yet 
should there a creature be focind, that had language and TessoD} 
but partook not of the usual shape of a man, I believe it would 
hardly pass for a map, howmuch soever it were a?zifnal rationale^ 
And if Balaam* 8 ass had, all his life, discoursed as rationally as he 
did once with his master, I doubt yet "Whether any oiw would have 
thought him worthy the name m(fw. Or allowed him tO'be of the 
same species with himself. A& in vegetables and animals it is the 
shape, so in most other bodies, not propagated by seed, it k the 
color we must fix on, ^nd are most led by. Thus where we'fin4 
the color of gold, we are apt to imagine all the other qualities com- 
prehended in our complex idea, to be 'there also ; and wie ^eom« 
inonly take these two obvious qualities, t>iz. shape andceloryibr so 
presumptive ideas of several syieciesj that in a good picture we 
readily say this is a lion, and that a'rose ; this is u gold, and that a 
silver goblet, only by the different* figures and ct^lors represented 
'to the eye by the pencil. 

§ 30. Which yet serve for contmrm comrersv, 
touT though {his' serves well enough for gross and coiifused'con* 
Ceptions, and inaccurate ways of talking and thinking ; yet tnen 
are Jar enough from having agreed ofi the firedse nttmber trfMntr 
pie ideasj or qualities, -belonging to any sort ofihingsii^Tfied by 
its name, 'Nor is it a wonder, since it requires much 'time, 'pains, 
and skill, strict inquiry, and long examination, tofiiYd out what and 
how many those simple ideas are, which are constantly and* insep* 
arably united in nature, and are always to be ibun4 'together iir die 
same subject. Most men wanting either time, inclination, or in- 
dustry enough for this, even to some 'tolerable degree, content 
themselves with some few obvious and outward appearances of 
things, thereby readily to distinguish and sort them- for the com- 
mon affairs of life : and soi without farther examination,* 'give th<;m 
names, or take up the names alrcfady in use. Which, though ii| 
common conversation they pass wellenoogh for the signs t^f some 
few obvious qualities co-existing, are yet far enough from'com- 
prehending, in a settled signification, a precise' number of simple 
}deas ; much less all those, which are united in nature. He that 
shall consider;^ after so much stir about ^enuf and sfi^desi^-waArwich. 


a^deaiof tal}L. of specific differieiice^, how few urord^ i9':e h^-ve y^t 
aelijied defiBitions oi^ may with riea^on imagine thait t^ose forma^ 
v^Mch li»ei!e hath been «q much noise made abo|kt, SM^e oply chpnc' 
«a^ wJhich giyes us do jiight luto ^he specific natures of things 
And he that shall coiifilde^r^ how far iJhe names of substa,nces ar^ 
fi:om having significa;tiona> wherein aU who use them do agree, 
^ill haviC ireason to conclude) that though the nominal es^nces of 
substances are aii^supposed to be copied from nature, yet they are 
ailror moex. of them, very imperfect. Since the composition of 
th6se complex ideas are, in several men, very different ; and there- 
fQit tha^ these boundaries of afieciea areas mai,,a]:^d npt as nature 
m^fees them, if at least there are in nature any such prefixed 
bounds. It is true, that many particular substances are so made 
1]^ nature, ibat theyMve agreement and likeness oqe with anoth- 
er, and. so afford a foundation of being ranked 4uto sorts. J^ut the 
sorting of .things by ua,>or the making of determinate sfieciea, be- 
ing in order .lo .naming and >Qomprehcnding,theai uncl^r general 
tctcmfi, I ,canik)t see iiow it. can be properly. said, that nature sets 
tiie boundaries qf the a/tecies of things : .or if it be sp, our bptinda- 
xies .K>ij9tk€cies are .not exactly confoionable to those in .i^a^ire. For 
tvej^aving need of gepeiral i^pies for present use, stay not for. ^ 
perfect dbcovery of all those .qi^aUties which would best siiow u^ 
dieir^mcKst material differences and agreements, b.\it we .ourselves 
divide them, by certain obvious appear^^ce$, intp afieciesf that w,e 
may rthe easier :under general i^ajBcs cpmniunicate pvir thought^ 
a)>outthem. For havingiPo other knowledge gf ^ny siibs^ance, but 
of 'the jsimple ideas^tbatarc united in it ; and observing sever;^! 
particular things to .agree with, others in. se^veral of those ,sifnp|e 
Ifleas, Wip-Hkakethat qplU^tion our specific idea, :and,give.it a gen- 
eral i^sme ; that in recording our own thoughts, and in our dis-t 
coursetwittiQther^s, we may, in one short. word design all the indi- 
.viduals.that^ree in that complex idea, wUho)it enumerating the 
simple ideas tb»t make it up ; and so.not waste our time^ aiid breiatli 
in Lte<Uous descriptions : which we ^ee they are fain ^O: dp, who 
iTjould discourse , of any UCtW sort of things they havAUpt yet,a n^f^p 
£»r. 

§ SI* .Ba^encea.of ,^fi^cie9 under- the. aanie t^aj^eTxery different. 
•Bv.T however these species of substances ,p9.,ss ,well enough, jn 
ordinary, converaatioi), jit is plain that this cpn^pl.ex ide% w^ere^ 
they observe ^seveital iodivlduaU to agree, Js^l^y difiTerent p^^ 
^PH4e.yeryjiifferentlj:j by.weae i»or^,:fii|d otb^rSiA^ss.acur^teJy, 
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In some, this complex idea contains a greater, and in others a 
smaller nnmber of qualities ; and so is apparently such as the 
mind makes it. The yellow shining color makes gold to chil- 
dren ; others add weight, malleafoleness, and hisibility ; and oth* 
ers yet other qualities which they find joined with that yellow 
color, as constantly as its weight and fusibility ; for in all these 
and the like qualities, one has as good a right to be put into the 
complex idea of that substance wherein they are all joined, as 
another. And therefore different iften leaving out or putting in 
several simple ideas, which others do not, according to their va- 
rious examination, skill, or observation of that subject, have dif' 
f event cBBenee^ of gold $ which must therefore be of their own, 
and not of nature's making. 

§ 3!i. 7%e 4nore genertU onr idems are^ the more incomfiiete and 
fiartial they are. 
If the number of simple ideas, that make the nominal essence of 
the lowest species, or first sorting of individuals, depends an the 
mind of man variously collecting them, it is much more evid^it 
that they do so, in the more comprehensive c/a««^, which by the 
masters of logic are called genera. These are complex idefo 
designedly imperfect : and it is visible at first sight, that several 
of those qualities, that are to be found in the things themselves» 
are purposely left out of genericai ideas* For as the mind, to, 
make general ideas comprehending several particulars, leaves 
out those of time, and place, and such other, that make them in*- 
commuiucable to more than one individual ; so to make other yet 
more general ideas, that may comprehend different sorts, it leaves 
out those qualities that distinguish^ them, and puts into its new 
coUecuon only such ideas as are common to several sorts. The 
same convenience that made men express several parcels of yel- 
low matter coming from Guinea and Peru under one name, sets 
them also upon making of one name that may comprehend both 
gold and silver, and some other bpdies of different sorts. ' This 
is done by leaving out those qualities which are peculiar to eack 
sort ; and retaining a complex idea made up of those that are 
common to them all. To which the name metal being annexed) 
there is a genns constituted; the essence whereof being that ab* 
stract idea, containing only malleabieness and fusibility, with cer- 
tain degrees of weight and fixedness, wherein some bodies of sev- 
eral kinds agree, leaves out the- color, and other qualities peculiar 
to gold and silver^ and the other sorts eomprehmided under the 
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name mptal^ whereby it is plain» that men follow not exactly, the 
pattenis set them by nature, when they make their general jideas 
of substances ; since there is no body to be found, which has bare* 
ly maUeableness and fusibility in it, without other qualities as in* 
separable as those. But men, in making their general ideas, 
seeing more the convenience of language and quick despatch, by 
short and comprehensive signs, than the true and precise natuve 
of things 2A they exist, have, in the framing their abstract ideas, 
chiefly pursued that end which was to be furnished with store of 
general and variously comprehen^ve names. So that in this whole 
business oi genera and species^ the genua^ or more comprehensive, 
is but a partial conception of what is in the afieciesj and the sfiecies 
but a partial idea of what is to be found in each individual. If 
therefore any one will think, that a man^ and a ,Aor<e, and an an- 
imal, and a plant, &c. are distinguished by real essences, made by 
nature, he must think nature to be very liberal of these real es- 
sences, making one for body, another for an animal, and another 
for a horse ; and all these essences liberally bestowed upon Bu- 
cephalus. But if we would rightly consider what is done, in all 
these genera and sfieciea^ or sorts, we should find, that there is no 
new thing made, but only more or less comprehensive signs 
whereby we may be enabled to express, in a few syllables, great 
numbers of particular things, as they agree in more or less gene- 
ral conceptions, wliich we have framed to that purpose. In all 
which we may observe, that the more general term is always the 
name of a less complex idea; and that each ^enu* is but a par- 
tial conception of the sfieciea comprehended under it. So that if 
these abstract general ideas be thought to be. complete, it can on- 
ly be in respect of a certain established relation between them 
and certain names, which are made use of to signify them; and 
not in respect of any thing exisdng, as made by nature. 

$ 33. Thia all accommodated to the end Ofafteech. 
Tats is adjuated to the tr^e end of afieech^ which is to be the ea- 
siest and shortest way of communicating our notions. For thus 
he, that would discourse of things as they agreed in the complex 
idea of extension Und solidity, needed but use the word 6o(/y to 
denote all such. He that to these would join.others signified by 
the words life, sense, and spontaneous mouon, needed but use the 
.word animalj to signify all which partook of those ideas : and he 
that had made a complex idea of a body, with life, sense, and mo- 
tion, with the faculty of reaaonii^g, md a certain sh^>e joined to 
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ki needed bilf use the short monQtflhble many to express all par- 
^ulai^ that corre'spond to that complex idea. This is the proper 
business of i^eAu^ and sfiBcUs : and this men ^without any con- 
sideration oi¥eal essences^ or substantial fotms^ which come not 
irithin the reach of our knowledge, when we think of those things ; 
fior wlth&n the signification of our words, when we discourse with 
others. 

$ 34. Instance in contraries* 
W9RB I td talk with any one of a sort of birds I lately saw in St 
James's park, about three or four feet high, with a covering df 
stntiething between feathers and hair of a dark brown color, with- 
out wings^ but in the place thereof two or three tittle braiy^hes 
coming down like sprigs i}£ Spanish broom, long great legs, with 
feet onlf of three claws, and without a tail ; I must make this 
description of it, and so may make others understand me : but 
Hrhe^ I afn told that the name of it is cassiotoaryy I may then use 
that word to island in discourse for all my complex idea mention- 
ed in th&t description ; though 'by that w<hx1, which is now be- 
come a specific name, I know i^o more of the real essence or con- 
^tution of that s^ of animals, than I did before : and knew prob- 
kbly^as tnuch of the nature of that sfiecies of birds^ before I learned 
tlie nartie, as tttany Englishmen do of swans, or herons, which are 
specific names, very well known, ef sorts of birds common « 
iBngland. 

§ 35. Men determine the sorts* 
From what has been said, it is evident, that men make sorts ^ 
i king's. For it being different essences ^one that make difierent 
s'fieciesj it is pl^ that thty who make tho^e abs1;ract ideas, which 
are the nomh)a4 essences, do thereby; make the sfiecies^ or sort. 
Sliosld there be a body foimd, having all the odier qualities of 
gold, except malleubleness, it would no doubt be made a quesMi 
whether It were gold or no, t* e, whether it were of th9t species. 
This could be deteriftinted only by that abstract idea to wMcfli 
every cfne arfnexed the name gold : so that it would .be true geld 
to him, and belong to .>that species^ who included not imalleabtenesft 
in liis nominal essence^ ^gnffted by the -sound gold ; and on the 
'other side it tvould not be true gold, en* of that sfiecies to him who 
included malleablenes^ in his specific idea. And who, I pray^ is 
it that makes tlrese diverse sfieeies even cinder one imd the same 
name, but men that make two different abstract Ideas consisting 
ildt exactly of the same colkcttei of qualities ? Xw is it a mere 
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supposition to imagine that a body may exist, wherein the othef 
obvious qualities of gold may bp without maHeaibleness ; since it 
is certain, that gold itself, will be sometimes so eager (as artists 
call it^ that it wiil as little endure the hammer as glass itselCi 
What we have said, of the putting in or leaving malleableness out 
of the complex idea, the name gold is by any one annexed to, may 
be said of its peculiar weight, fixedness, and several other the like 
qualities : for whatsoever is left out, or put in, it is still the com- 
plex idea, to which that name is annexed, that makes the species t 
and as any paiticular parcel of matter answers that idea, so the 
name of the sort belongs truly to it ; and it is of that species. And 
thus any thing is true gold^ perfect metal* All which determina* 
tion of the species^ it is plain, depends on the Understanding of man, 
making this or that complex idea. 

§ 36. Nature makes the similitude. » 

I'his then^ in short) is the case : nature makes many particular - 
things which do agree one with another, in many sensible quulities 
and probably too in their internal frame and constitution : but it is 
not this real essence that distinguishes them into species ; it is . 
meny who, taking occasion frona the qualities they find united in 
them, and wherein they obiserve often several individuals to agree^ 
range them i?iio sorts, in order to their naming, for the convenience 
of comprehensive signs: under which individuals, according to 
tlieir conformity to this or that abstract idea, come to ]>e ranked as 
under ensigns ; so that this is of the blue, that the red regiment ; ^ 
thi^ is a man, that a drill ; and in this, I think, consists the whole 
busings of genus and species. 

§3r. 
I DO not deny but nature, in the constant production of particular 
beings, makes them not always new and various, but very much 
alike and of kin one to another : but I think it Nevertheless true^ 
that the boundaries of the speties, whereby men sort them, are made 
by men ; since the essences of the species, distinguished by differ- • 
ent namfes, are, as has been proved, of man's making, and seldom 
adequate to the internal nature of the things they are taken from. 
So that we may truly say, such a manner of sorting of things is the 
workmanship of men. i 

§ 38. Eath abstract idea is an essencei 

One thing I doubt not but will seeni very strange in this doctrine ; 

which is, that from what has been .said it will follow, that each ab-* 

stract idea, tmth a name* to itj makes a distinct species.. But who 
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c«n help it if truth will have it so ? For so it must remain till aonie* 
hody can show us the BfiecUa of things limited and distinguished 
by something else ; and let us see, that general terms signify not 
our abstract ideas, but somethuig different from them. I would 
bin know why a shock and a hound are not as distinct sfitciea as a 
spaniel and an elephant. We have no other idea of the different 
essence of an elephant and a spaniel, than we have of the different 
essence of a shock and a hound ; all the essential difference, 
whereby we knpw and distinguish them one from another, consist- 
ing only in the different collection of simple ideas, to which w& 
have given those different names. 

$ 39. Genera and species are in order to naming. 
How much the making q/apecies an (f genera U in order to general 
fto9n^<, and how much general names are necessary, if not to the 
being, yet at least to the completing of a sfieeiesf and making it 
pasb for such, will appear, besides what has been said above con- 
ceminif ice and water, in a very familiar example* A ulent and a 
striking vmtch are but one •fteciea to those who have but one name 
for them : but he that has the name vfatch for one, and clock lor 
the other, and distinct complex ideas to which those names belong, 
to him they are diffei^nt sfiecicM. It will be sud, perhaps, that the 
inward contrivance and constituticm is different betweoi these two» 
which tlie watchmaker has a clear idea of. And yet, it is plain, 
they are but one afiedeo to^ him, when he has but one name for 
them. For what is suffitient in tiie inward contrivance to make a • 
new MfiecieB ? There are some watcheo that are made with four 
wheels, others with five : is this a specific difference to the jjvork- 
man ? Some have strings and physies, and others none ; some 
have the balance loose, and others regulated by a spiral spring, 
and others by hogs' bristles : are any or all T>f these enough to 
make a specific difference to the workman, that knows each of 
these, aiKi several other different contrivances, in the internal con* 
stitutions oifoatchea .? It is certain each of these hath a real differ- 
ence from the rest : but whether it be an essential, a ^ectfic dif- 
ference or no, relates only to the complex idea to which the name 
watch is given : as long as they all agree in the idea which that 
name stands for, and that name does not as a generical name com- 
preiiend different afiecite under it, they arc not essentially^nor spe- 
cifically different But if any cme will make minuter diviuonte 
from differences that he knows in the internal frame of watchcSf 
and to such precise complex ideasi give names that shall furvmil ; 
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tkejr will then be new ^fiedes to thenit who have those ideas with 
names to them ; and can, by those differences, distinguish watch* 
es into these several sorts, and then wafch will be a generical 
name* But yet they would be no distinct ^fiecies to men ignorant 
of clock-work and the inward contrivances of watches, who had no 
other idea but the outward shape and bulk, with the marking of 
the hours by the hand. For to them all those other names would 
be but synonymous terms for the same idea, and signify no morei 
nor no other thing but a watch* Just thus, I thuik, it is in natural 
things. Nobody will doubt thst the wheels or springs (if I may 
so say) within, are different in a ratUmal man and a changeUngj no 
more than that there is a difference in the frame between a driU 
and a changeling. But whether one or both these differences be 
essential or specifical, is only to be known to u*s, by their agree* 
xnent or disagreement with the complex idea that the name man 
stands for : for by that alone can it be determined, whether unot 
or both, or neither of those be a man or no. 

§ 40. Sfiecie9 of artificial thmga lea* coi\fu9ed than natural. 
From what has been before said, we may see t^ reason why, in 
the 9fiecie9 ofartiJUiat thtnga^ there is generally le%B amfmion and 
uncertainty^ than in natural. Because an artificial thing being a 
production of man, which the artificer designed, and Uierefore 
well knows the idea o€^ the name of it is supposed to stand for no 
other idea, nor to import any other essence than what is certsunly 
to be l^nown, and easy enough to be apprehended. For the idea 
or essence of the several sorts id artificial things consisting; for the 
most part, in nothing but the determmate figure of sensible parts ; 
and sometimes modon depending thereon, which the artificer fash* 
ions in matter, such as he finds for his turn ; it is not beyond the 
reach of our faculties to attain a ccruin idea thereof, and to settle 
the signification of the names, whereby the species of artificial 
things are distinguished with less doubt, obscurity, and equivoca- 
tion, than we can in things natural, whose differences and opera- 
tions depend upon contrivances beyond the reach of our discov- 
eries. "^ 

$ 41. Artijlcial thinga qf distinct afieciea. 
I MUST be excused here if I think artificial thinga are ofdiatinet 
sfteciesj as well as natural i since I find they are as plunly and or- 
derly ranked iutd sorts, by different abstract ideas, with general 
names annexed to them-, as distinct one from another as those of 
natural substances. For why should we not think a watch and 
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pistoly as distinct species one from another, as a horse )and a dog^ 
they being expressed in our minds by distinct ideas, and to others 
by distinct appellations ? 

$ 42. SubatanccB alone have firofier names. 
This is farther to be observed concerning aubstancesj that they 
alone of all our several sorts of ideas have particular or proper 
names, whereby one only particular thing is signified. Because 
in simple ideas, modes, and relations, it seldom happens that men 
have occasion to mention often this or that particular when it is ah- 
sent. Besides, tlie greatest part of mixed modes, being actions 
which perish in their birth, are not capable of a lasting duration as 
substances, wiiich are the actors : and wherein the simple ideas 
that make up the complex ideas designed by the name, have a 
lasting union. 

§ 43. Difficulty to treat of words. 
I MUST beg pardon of my reader, for having dwelt so long upon 
this subject, and perhaps with some obscurity. But I desire it 
may be considered how difficult it is to lead another by words into 
the thoughts of things strififted of those specific differences we give 
them : which (hings, if I name not, 1 say nothing ; and if I do 
name them, I thereby rank them into some sort or other, and sug- 
gest to the mind the usual absti^act idea of that speciesy and so cross 
my purpose. For to talk of a man, and to lay by, at the same time, 
the ordinary signification of the name man, which is our complex 
idea usually annexed to it ; and bid the reader consider man as he 
is in himself, and as he is really distinguished from others in his 
internal constitution, or reat essence, that is, by sometlynghe 
knows not what, looks like trifling : and yet thus one must do 
who would speak of the supposed real essences and species of 
things, as thought to be made by nature, if it be but only to make 
it understood, that there is no such thing signified by the general 
names, which substances are called by, but because it is difficult by 
known familiar names to do this, give me leave to endeavor by an 
example to make the different consideration the mind has of spe* 
cific names and ideas a little more clear ; and to show how the 
complex ideas of modes are referred sometimes to archetypes in 
the minds of other intelligent beings \ or, which is the same, to the 
signification annexed by others to their received names ; and some- 
times to no archetypes at all. Give me leave also to show how 
^he mind always refers its ideas of substances, either to the sub- 
stances themselves, or to the signification of theii^ names as to the 
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afchetyfiea ; a^d also to make plain the nature of sfiecies, or sort- 
ing of tilings, as apprehended, and made use of by us ; and of the 
essences belonging to those s/tecies^ which is perhaps of more mo- 
ment, to discover the extent ant| certainty of our knowledge than 
we at first imagine. 

§ 44. Instance of mixed modes m Kmneah and JStioufih* 
Let us suppose Adam in tbe state of a grown man, with a good 
understanding, but in a strange country, with all things new and 
unknown about him ; and no other faculties, to attain the knowl- 
edge of them', but what one of this age has now. He -observes 
Lamech more melancholy than usual, and imagines it to be from 
a suspicion he has of his wife Adah (whom he most ardently loved) 
that she had too much kindness for another man. Adam discours- 
es these , his thoughts to Eve, and desires her to take cai*e that 
Adah commit not folly : and in these discourses with Eve he 
makes use of these two new words, Kinneah and Nipuph. In 
time Adam's mistake appears, for he finds Lamech's trouble pro- 
ceeded from having killed a man : bUt yet the two names, Kinneah 
and Niouph ; tbe one standing for. suspicion, in a husband, of his 
wife's disloyalty to him, and tlie 'other lor the act of committing 
disloyalty, lost not their distinct significations. It is plain then that 
here were two distinct complex ideas of mixed modes, with names 
to them, two distinct species of actions essentially different ; I ask 
wherein consisted the essences of these two distinct species of ac- 
tion ? And it is plain it consisted in a precise combination of sim- 
ple ideas, different in one from the other. . I ask, whether the com- 
plex idea in Adam's mind, which he called Kinneah, were ade- 
quate or no ? And it is plain it was, for it being a combuiation of 
simple ideas, which he, without any regard to any archetype, 
without respect to any thing as a pattern, voluntarily put together, 
abstracted, and gave the name Kinneah to, to express in short to 
others, by that one sound, all the simple ideas contained and united 
in that complex one ; it must necessarily follow, that it was an 
adequate idea. His own choice having made that combination, it 
had all in it he intended it should, and so could not but be perfect, 
could not but be adequate, it bemg referred to no oth^r archetype 
which it was supposed to represent. 

§ 45. 
These words, Kinneah and Niouph, by degrees grew into common 
use ; and then tue case was somewnat altered. Adam's children 
had the same faculties, and thereby the same power that he had tq 
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mftke what complex ideas of mixed mgdes they pleaied in their 
j6mn minds ; to abstract themy and make what sonnds they pleased 
the signs of them i but the use of names being to make onr ideas 
within us known to others^ that cannot be done, but when the same 
sign stands for the same idea in two who would oommunicatc their 
thoughts, and discourse together. Thow therefore of Adam's 
children, that found these two words, Kinneah and MTiouph, in fa- 
miliar use, could not take them for insignificant sounds ; but must 
needs conclude, they stood for something, for certain ideas, ab» 
stract ideas, they being general names, which abstract ideas were 
the essences of the species distinguished by those names. I^ 
therefore, they would use these words, as names of species already 
established and agreed on, they were obliged to conform the ideas, 
in their minds signified by the^ names, to the ideas, that they stood 
for in other men's minds, as to their patterns and arcAetyfiea ; and 
then indeed their ideas of these complex modes were liable to be 
inadequate, as. being very apt (especially those that consisted of 
combinations of many dimple ideas) not to be exactly conformable 
to the ideas in other men's minds, using the same names ; though 
for this there be usually a remedy at hand, which is to ask the 
meaning of any word we understand not, of him that uses it : it 
being as impossible to know certainly what the words jealousy and 
adultery (which 1 think answer nK:ip and jbiho) stand for in anoth- 
er man's mind, with whom I would discourse about them ; as it 
was impossible, in the beginning of language, to know what Kin- 
neah and Niouph stood for in another man's mind, without expli- 
cation, they being voluntary signs in every one. 

% 46. In9tancea of Bubatancea in Zahab^ 
Let jus now also consider, after the same manner, the names of 
substances in their first application. One of Adam's children, rov- 
ing in the mountains, lights on a glittering substance which pleases 
his eye ; home he carries it to Adam, who, upon consideration <^ 
it, finds it to be hard, to have a bright yellow color, and an exceed- 
ing great weight. These, perhaps at first, are all the qualities he 
takes notice of in it : and abstracting this complex idea, consisting 
of a substance having that peculiar bright yellowness, and a weight 
very great in proportion to its bulk, he gives it the name Zahab, to 
denote and mark all substances that have these sensible qualities in 
them. It is evident now that, in this case, Adam acts quite differ- 
ently from what he did before in forming those ideas of mixed 
anodes, to which he gave the names Kinneah and Niouph, For 
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tbere he puts ideas together^ only hy bis own imagii^atton, not tak* 
en from the e:ci8tence of any thing ; and to them he gave names tio 
denominate all things that should happen to agree to those his ab<» 
atract ideaSf without considering whether any sneh thing did exist 
or no : tihe standard there, was of his own making. , But in the 
fi>rming his idea of this new substance, he takes the quite contrary 
course ; here he has a standard made by nature ; and tlierefore 
being to represent that to himself, by the idea he has of it, even 
wken it is absent, he puts in no simple idea into hb complex one,, 
but what he has the perception of fitnn the thing itself. He takefr 
care that his idea be conformable to this arehetyfiey and intends the 
name should stand for an idea so conformable. 

$47. 
This piece of matter, thus denominated Zahab by Adam, being 
quite different from any he had seen before, nobody, I think, willr 
deny to be a distinct species, and to have its peculiar essence ; >and 
that the name Zakab is the mark of the species, and a name be- 
longing to all things partaking in that essence. But here it is 
^ain, the essence, Adam made the name Zahab stand for, was 
nothing but a body hard, shining,, yellow, and very heavy. But 
the inquisitive mind of man, not content with the knowledge of 
these, as I may say superficial qualities, puts Adam on farther ex- 
amination of this matter. He therefore Jmocks and beats it with 
flints, to see what was discoverable in the inside : he finds it yield 
to blows, but not easily separate into pieces : -he finds it will bend 
without breaking. Is not now ductility to be added to his former 
idea, and made part of the essence of the species that name Zahab 
stands for ? Farther trials discover fusibility and fixedness. Are 
not they also, by .the same reason that any of the others were, to 
be put into the complex idea signified by the name Zahab F If not, 
what reason will there be ^own more for the one than the other I 
If these must, then all the other properties, which any farther tri- 
als shall discover in this matter, ought by the same reason to make 
a part of the ingredients of the complex idea, which the name Za- 
hab stands for, suid so be the essence of the species marked by that 
name. Which properties, because they are endless, it is plain, 
that the idea made after this fashion by this archetyficy will be a!* 
ways, inadequate. 

§ 48. Their ideas imperfect^ and thertfore various. 
But this is not all, it would also follow, that the names q/substan^ 
ee$ would not only have (as in truth they have) but would also be 
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stpposed to have different significations^ as used by different men, 
which would very much cumber the use of language. For if ev- 
ery distinct quality, that were discovered in any matter by any one, 
were supposed to make a necessary part of the complex idea, ^g- 
nificd by the common name given it, it roust follow, that men must 
suppose the same word to signify different things in different men ; 
since they cannot doubt but different men may have discovered 
severdl qualities in substances of the same denomination, which 
' others know nothing of. 

§ 49. Therefore to fix their sfieciesj a real essence is suftfiosed. 
To avoid this, therefore, they have sufiftoseda recfl essence belongm 
ing to every sfiecies^ from Which these properties all flow, and 
would have their name of the specieis stand for that. But they not 
having any idea of that real essence in substances, and their words 
dgnifying nothing but the ideas they have, that which is done by 
this attempt, is only to put the name or sound in the place and 
stead of the thing having that real essence, without knowing what 
the real essence is; and this is that which men do, when they 
speak of species of things, as supposing them made by nature, and 
distinguished by real essences. 

$ 50. Which sufifiosition is of no use. 
For let us consider^ when we affirm, that all gold is fixed, either 
it means that fixedness is a part of the definition, part of the nomi- 
nal essence the word gold stands for ; and so this affirmation, all 
gold is fixedy contains nothing but the signification of the term 
gold. Or else it means, that fixedness not being a part of the de- 
finition of the word gold^ is a property of that substance itself; in 
which case, it is plain, that the word gold stands in the place of a 
substance, having the real essence of a species of things made by 
nature. In which way of substitution it has soxonfused and un- 
certain a signification, that though this proposition, gold is fixed, 
be in that sense an affirmation of something real, yet it is a truth 
will always fail us in its particuls^r application, and so. is of no real 
use nor certainty. For let it be ever so true, that all gold.^ i. e. all 
that has the real essence of gold^ is fixed, what serves this for^ 
whilst we know not in this sense what is or is not gold ? For if we 
know not the real essence of gold, it is impossible we should know 
what parcel of matter has that essence, and so whether it be true 
gold or no. 

§ 51. Conclusion, 
To conclude : what liberty Adam had at first to make any com- 
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|)lex ideas of mixed modesy hf no othei" {Mtterns but by ids own 
thoughts, the same have all men ever since had. And the same 
necessity of conforming his ideas of substances to things without 
himy as to areheiyjiea made by nature) that Adam was under, if he 
would not wilfully impose upon himself; the same are all men 
ever since under too. The same liberty also that Adam had of af« 
fiiemg any new name to any idea, the same has any one still (espe- 
cially the begmners of languages, if we can imagme any such) but 
only with this difference, that in places Where men in society have 
already established a language amongst them^ the significatioil of 
words are very warily and sparingly to be altered) because 
men being furnished already with names for their ideas, and com«^ 
mon use having appropriated known .names to certain ideas, an af-* 
fected misapplication of them cannot but be very ridiculous. He 
that hath new notions, will,^ perhaps, venture sometimes on the 
cdning new terms to express them s but men think it a boldnesSf 
and it is uncertun whether common use will ever make th^ pass 
for current. But in communication with others, it is necessary^ 
that we conform the ideas We make the vulgar words of any Ian* 
guage stand for, to their known proper significations (which I have 
explamed at large already) or else to make known that new signi- 
fication we apiply them to« 
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